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For  your  copies  of  “Our  1,128,000  Adult  Community”  and  informative  Simmons  brochure,  write:  Box  2416,  Terminal  Annex,  Los  Angeles.  CA  90051.  Authentication:  Simmons/72. 


Expose  yourself  to  1,128,000  adults. 


Why  be  so  modest?  When  your  ad  in  our  paper  is  so  much  more  visible— has  far  greater  impact— than 
the  same  ad  buried  in  LA’s  other  metro  daily.  You  get  seen.  You  get  sales  in  our 

LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXAMINER 

The  newspaper  for  people  who  don’t  have  all  day  to  read  one 


And,  we  can  help  you  get  the  jump  on  tomorrow's 
shoppers.  Delivering  82%  unduplicated  readership 
on  any  given  day,  and  93%  readership  on  a  cumulative 
basis  over  a  five  day  period,  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
and  The  Times-Union  can  help  you  reach  tomorrow's 
shopper  today.* 

So,  put  your  food  advertising  in  the  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers. 
Rochester  will  eat  it  up! 

*Rochester  Continuing  Market  Study,  1973 


W.  L.  "Bill"  Hanks,  General  Advertising  Manager 
Clayton  S.  Cornell,  Food  Advertising  Manager 
(7I())  232-71()() 

Represented  nationally  by;  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  EXCHANGE  STREET  •  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK  14614 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


We  help  bring  home  the  bacon  . . . 
and  other  fine  foods  for  less. 


Each  week.  Upstate  New  Yorkers  look  to  the  food 
pages  of  the  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers  for  creative 
ways  to  stretch  their  weekly  grocery  budget. 

Our  food  editors  alert  over  492,000*  hungry  readers 
to  the  best  buys  in  today's  food  through  our  special 
Food  Guide  section,  unusual  gourmet  features,  budget 
menus  and  advertiser  specials. 

We  help  shoppers  get  the  jump  on  tomorrow's  best 
food  buys. 


What  a  super  market.  The  latest  11 -county 
Buffalo  ADI  food  sales  total  $754, 162,000.  And 
of  the  441,000  adult  women  in  the  Buffalo 
ADI  who  read  a  Buffalo  daily  newspaper,  84% 
read  The  News.  Run  5  ads  in  The  News  and  you 
extend  your  reach  by  an  additional  125,000  adult 
women.  That’s  quite  a  reach.  No  wonder  The 
News  ranks  fifth  in  food  advertising  among  the 
nation’s  daily  newspapers.  Come  and  get  it! 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Represented  Nationadly  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

SEPTEMBER 

30 — Oct.  3 — IN  PA  Eastern  Regional  conference.  Colony  Resort,  Atlantic 
Citv.  N.J. 

30 — Oct.  5— Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 
OCTOBER 

3- 5— Catholic  Press  Association  Southern  Regional  conference.  Ramada 
Inn,  Jackson,  Miss. 

4—  The  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Fall  Meeting,  Lotos  Club,  New 
York  City. 

4- 7 — Women  in  Communications.  Inc.,  Annual  National  Meeting,  Benson 
Hotel.  Portland,  Oregon. 

5- 6 — South  Carolina  AP  News  Council  meeting,  Adventure  Inn,  Hilton 
Head.  S.C. 

7-9 — New  York  State  AP  Association  meeting,  Otesaga  Hotel,  Coopers- 
town,  N.Y. 

7-10 — UPl  Editors  &  Publishers  Conference.  Camino  Real  Hotel,  Mexico 
City. 

7-10 — INPA  Western  Regional  conference.  Washington  Plaza,  Seattle. 
7-13 — 25th  Annual  Photo  Workshop,  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  KIrksville,  Mo. 

7-19 — API  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Seminar.  Columbia  University. 

9- 13 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  27th  Annual  Meeting. 
Honolulu,  liawall. 

10- l  I — Catholic  Press  Association  Midwest  Regional  conference.  Nether- 
land  Hilton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

10-12 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Annual  Editorial  Seminar,  Sheri¬ 
dan  Islander  Hotel  and  the  Naval  War  College,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

10- 14— National  Newspaper  Association  Annual  Convention  and  Trade 
Show  and  Arkansas  Press  Association  Convention,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

11- 13 — Illinois  Press  Association  108th  fall  convention.  Holiday  Inn-East, 
Springfield,  III. 

11- 13 — Cal  Western  Circulation  Managers'  Association  Annual  Sales  Semi¬ 
nar,  Del  Monte  Hyatt  House.  Monterey.  Calif. 

12- 13 — SNPA  Circulators  Symposium,  Riviera  Hyatt  House.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

12-13 — Technology/Up  Date  conference.  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 

School  of  Printing,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

14-16 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association  Annual  Meeting,  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

14-16— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  meeting,  Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

14-17 — INPA  Central  Regional  conference.  Playboy  Towers,  Chicago. 
14-17 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  26th  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

14-19 — Inter  American  Press  Association  29th  annual  meeting,  Sheraton- 
Boston  Hotel,  Boston. 

16-19 — ABC — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  annual  meeting.  Cosmopolitan 
Hotel,  Denver. 

18- 20 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Sales  Conference,  Cypress 
Gardens  Sheraton,  Lake  Wales,  Florida. 

19- 20— New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Annual  Meeting  and 
New  Processes  Clinic,  Copley  Plaza,  Boston. 

19-20 — UPl  South  Carolina  Association,  Hilton  Townhouse  Inn.  Columbia, 
S.C. 

19- 21 — AP  Society  of  Ohio.  Fall  meeting.  Sawmill  Creek  Resort,  Huron. 
Ohio. 

20 -  Georgia  Press  Association  llth  Annual  Cracker  Crumble,  Marriott 
Motor  Hotel,  Atlanta. 

21- 22 — Society  of  American  Business  Writers  regional  seminar,  "The  En¬ 
ergy  Issue,"  Marriott  Hotel.  Dallas. 

21-23 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association  Annual  Sales  Con¬ 
ference.  Roanoke  Hotel,  Roanoke.  Virginia. 

21-23 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association  58th  Fall  Conven¬ 
tion,  Holiday  Inn  on  the  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

21-Nov.  2 — API  Investigative  Reporters  Seminar.  Columbia  University. 

NOVEMBER 

31  Oct.-2 — ANPA-AEJ  "Education  for  Newspaper  Journalists"  seminar, 
Sheraton  Inn,  Reston,  Va. 

1 1-14 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention.  Boca 
Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
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The  Cleveland  daily 
newspaper  numbers  game. 


rate  what  weVe  known  all  along.  Here’s  what 
was  unearthed  in  the  study  of  the  county  by 
W.  R.  Simmons  &  Associates  Research,  Inc. : 
In  Cuyahoga  County,  The  Plain  Dealer  is 
read  by  720,000  adulte  on  an  average  week¬ 
day.  Cleveland’s  second  newspaper  reaches 

tlie  same  13- 


A  lot  of  advertisers  seem  confused  about 
who  reaches  whom  in  Cuyahoga  County. 
The  Plain  Dealer’s  objective  in  this  ad  is  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

People,  not  households,  pur-  ^  ^ 
chase  goods 


^IN  DEAl 


^ifforCiricj  All  the  newspaper  you  need  inCuyahoga  County. 


•In  the  17-county  Cleveland  Area  of  Dominant  Influence,  The  Plain  Dealer  reaches  118,000  more  adults  on  an  average  weekday  than  the  second  paper. 


!  Even  when  the 
news  isiVt  good  news, 
w^ll  still  give  you 
I  the  facts. 

i 

j  Today’s  trend  in  car  insurance  rates  is 
!  downward,  a  change  welcomed  both  by 
insurance  customers  and  insurance 
companies.  But  the  trend  hasn’t  changed 
the  way  State  Farm  handles  insurance 
rate  news. 

We  decided  a  long  time  ago  that  if  rate 
decreases  deserve  widespread  publicity, 
so  do  increases.  We  handle  both  exactly 
the  same  way. 

Commenting  on  that  policy,  one  paper 
said  editorially; 

I  “As  insurers  go.  State  Farm  is  an 
I  enlightened  outfit  .  .  .  State  Farm  has 
I  candor.’’ 

The  business  editor  of  another  paper 
wrote  us: 

“Though  the  news  itself  is  nothing  to 
cheer  about  (nobody  likes  to  pay  more  for 
anything),  your  lucid  presentation  helped .  .  . 
By  making  our  job  a  bit  easier,  the 
public  gains.  Since  so  much  of  the  press 
material  we  receive  does  not  meet  this 
criteria,  I  felt  compelled  to  thank  you  for 
your  standout  effort.’’ 

When  you’re  working  on  an  insurance 
story  and  need  hard  facts  or  opinion  from 
the  industry  leader,  give  us  a  call.  You’ll 
get  what  you  want,  in  time  to  meet 
deadlines. 


I  Call  309/662-252 1  or  309/662-2063 
Department  of  Public  Relations 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 

I 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

GOOD  GRIEF! — The  English  language  Moscow  News  has 
been  running  the  Peanuts  comic  strip  recently  without  per¬ 
mission  or  payment,  but  the  San  Antonio  News  comments  edi¬ 
torially  that  the  Russians  evidently  don’t  grasp  what  they  have 
stolen.  The  editors  introduced  Charlie  Brown  as  “a  little  Eng¬ 
lish  boy,  inquisitive,  restless,  industrious,  and  very,  very  thought¬ 
ful.  with  lots  of  his  own  ideas.”  Says  the  Texas  newspaper, 
“As  readers  of  Peanuts  have  known  for  years,  Charlie  Brown 
is  none  of  those  .  .  .  but  “struggles  with  life’s  vicissitudes,  large 
and  small  ...  we  shudder  to  think  how  they’ll  explain 
Snoopy  .  .  .” 

Worst  of  all,  adds  the  San  Antonio  News,  the  Russians  took 
advantage  of  an  international  copyright  convention  loophole 
and  aren't  paying  Charles  M.  Schulz  a  kopek.  John  Carroll, 
United  Feature  Syndicate  sales  manager,  while  laughing  at 
some  of  the  editorial  clippings  he’s  getting,  comments,  “We 
don’t  know  what  to  do  about  it.” 

*  ■*■  * 

THE  COMPUTER  DID  IT  AGAIN  even  as  the  Virginia 
Gazette  explained  editorially  to  complaining  readers  that  the 
staff  knows  how  to  hyphenate  Williamsburg  correctly  but  the 
computer’s  capacity  for  the  name  includes  only  a  “William¬ 
sburg”  setting.  It  rejected  out  of  hand  the  typesetter’s  try  at 
the  alternate  “^il-liamshurg.”  “We  could  solve  all  this  by 
dropping  Williamsburg  entirely  and  simply  using  the  word 
local.”  But  the  Gazette  is  reminded  of  Ed  Arnold’s  story  battle 
with  a  lazy  typesetter  back  when  he  was  editing  a  paper  in 
Frankenmuth,  Michigan.  The  fellow  invariably  substituted  the 
word  local  rather  than  set  the  town  name.  Arnold  finally  blew 
up  and  insisted  never  again.  Shortly,  this  sentence  appeared 
in  print:  “Mrs.  Marvin  .Smith  was  recovering  in  the  hospital 
this  week  following  a  minor  operation,  for  which  she  received 
Frankenmuth  anesthesia.” 

«  *  * 

THE  GAZA  STRIP??? — The  morning  after  Billie  Jean's  un¬ 
hinging  of  the  “mouth  that  roared,”  members  of  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  News  Women’s  Dej)artment  put  up  two  cardboard  signs.  In 
their  window  the  poster  read,  “Anyone  For  Tennis?”  And  the 
other  sign  across  the  hall  on  the  Sports  Department  window 
stated.  “Old  Bobby  Riggs  Lives  Here.”  Of  course,  additions 
were  added  to  the  Riggs’  poster,  like;  “Home  of  5.5-year-old 
sex  symbols;”  “Bobby  took  the  wrong  pill;”  “Will  Bobby 
burn  his  hra?”  “To  the  victor  goes  the  spoils  .  .  .  but  who 
wants  Bobby  Riggs?”  “Bobby’s  in  the  wrong  racket.”  When 
last  seen,  the  poster  was  ripped  from  the  window  and  stomped 
on  by  a  sports  editor.  He  was  last  seen  gulping  vitamins  at  the 
water  fountain.  “We  don't  know’  his  age.”  says  Bette  Cardon, 
News  reporter. 

*  *  » 

HEADY  HEADS — The  St.  Petersburg  Times  copy  desk  used 
that  AP  Cincinnati  story  about  the  Beer  Can  Gollectors  of 
America  convention  (or  rather  canvention  since  the  attendees 
brought  an  average  of  2.50  cans  with  them  to  display,  discuss, 
and  trade).  The  Times  head:  Tliey  Savor  Empty  Life. 

.\nd  the  Chicago  Tribune  had  a  story  by  Rudolph  Unger  on 
one  of  the  few  towns  left  in  Illinois  still  using  the  old  crank 
telephone  svstem.  A  natural  head:  Timewell.  Ill.,  is  happy 
with  its  crank  calls.  Then  there  was  an  Indianapolis  News 
sports  page  headline  for  a  story  about  Bob  Brunet’s  playing 
tactics  on  the  Washington  Redskin  special  teams;  Brunet  Has 
More  Fun. 

*  *  * 

TAXING  NEWS — Washington  Post  columnist  Bill  Gold  got 
a  letter  from  an  ex-Pennsylvania  resident  complaining  that  a 
clerk  in  Arlington  charged  a  sales  tax  on  the  Sunday  edition 
of  the  Post.  Bill  told  her  the  clerk  was  right;  Maryland  and 
the  District  consider  the  purchase  of  a  newspaper  exempt 
from  sales  taxes;  both  Virginias  do  not.  Virginia  doesn’t  col¬ 
lect  on  a  ten-cent  purchase  so  tlie  daily  editions  are  not  taxed. 
But.  says  Bill,  check  out  a  paper  and  a  pack  of  gum  and 
you  pay  a  penny  in  sales  tax. 
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We’ll  give  you  one  clue. 

This  is  an  ad  for  a  publisher  in  Portland,  Oregon, 

Last  year  our  A.M.  paper  was  No.  1  in  food  linage  out 
of  all  the  newspapers  in  the  country,  again. 

From  right  here  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

Which  isn’t  surprising  when  you 
consider  Portland’s  healthy,  diversified  .5=^.  ® 

economy,  and  the  excellent  distri¬ 
bution  available  here. 

Which  is  why  Portland  is  one  of 
America’s  favorite  markets.  Both  for 
test  and  for  everyday  selling. 

And  who  could  tell  you  more  about 
this  market  than  America’s  No.  1  food 
advertiser,  us? 

Portland.  Ortgon  97201,  Representad  nationally  by  Newhousa  Newspapers,  In  Seattle  by  G.  A.  Wellington. 


We’re  The  Oregonian  (morning)  and  The  Oregon 
Journal  (evening).  Together  we  cover  an  undupli¬ 
cated  83%  of  the  1  million  Portland  metro  market. 

If  you’d  like  some  of  our  inside  marketing  informa¬ 
tion,  write  Richard  K.  Millison,  Marketing 
stnatt  Manager,  Oregonian  Publishing  Com- 

\  pany,  Portland,  Oregon  97201. 

\  Ask  us  about  the  food  day.  Or  the 
climate.  Or  who  to  see  about  good 
\  shelf  space.  Or  anything  else  you’d 
like  to  know. 

Take  advantage  of  us.  We  want 
your  business  and  we’re  willing  to 
something  extra  to  get  it. 

”  'SOURCE:  Media  records 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 
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James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  I9I2*I959 


Charter  Memlier. 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member.  American 
■  Business  Press,  Inc. 


6  mo.  average  net  paid  June  80,  1078 — 25,871 
Renewal  rate — 75.18% 


Press  and  mistrial 

For  the  second  time  in  three  years,  the  same  defendant  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  trials  in  New  York  City  courts  with  the  help  of  the  same  lawyer 
and  two  judges  has  accused  the  press  of  unfair  treatment  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  barring  press  coverage  in  the  first  case  and  obtaining  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  mistrial  in  the  second. 

Late  in  1971,  defendant  Carmine  Persico  in  an  extortion-conspiracy 
trial — he  was  subsequently  acquited  of  the  charge— induced  Judge 
George  Postel  to  threaten  reporters  that  he  would  declare  a  mistrial 
and  put  them  “in  the  can”  if  news  stories  repeated  Persico’s  criminal 
background  and  underworld  nickname.  New  York  papers  ignored  the 
judge’s  warning  and  also  reported  his  comments  to  rejxirters  where- 
uf>on  he  closed  the  doors  to  the  courtroom  barring  press  and  public. 
It  doesn’t  matter  that  the  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals  later  con¬ 
demned  the  maneuver  and  said  the  judge  violated  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  in  closing  the  trial.  The  damage  was  done. 

This  week,  the  same  defendant,  charged  with  conspiring  to  hide  an 
accused  murderer,  induced  another  judge  to  declare  a  mistrial  because 
some  jurors  admitted  they  had  seen  newspaper  accounts  mentioning 
his  record — not  that  they  had  read  them.  A  new  trial  was  ordered 
without  a  jury. 

In  each  case  the  judge  cited  the  right  of  a  defendant  to  a  fair  trial 
over  the  right  of  free  press.  In  each  instance  newspapers  thought  the 
defendant’s  record — he  is  currently  serving  a  14-year  term  for  hijack¬ 
ing — was  important  for  the  public  to  know. 

This  sequence  of  events  emphasizes  there  is  something  wrong  with 
a  system  that  questions  the  intelligence  of  the  average  juror  to  decide 
a  criminal  case  on  its  merits  and  uses  press  coverage  as  a  whipping 
boy  to  permit  a  defendant  to  obtain  a  trial  in  secrecy  or  without  a 
jury. 


Food  now  front  page  news 

Price,  shortages,  boycotts,  nutrition  have  moved  food  news  out  of 
its  traditional  sjx>t  on  the  food  pages  or  the  women’s  pages  onto  the 
front  pages  of  American  newspapers  in  the  last  year.  It  is  likely  to 
stay  there  ior  the  foreseeable  future. 

Economical  recipes  and  instructions  on  home  canning  and  preserv¬ 
ing  may  stay  on  the  food  pages  but  are  no  less  important  to  American 
homemakers  than  the  front  page  stories.  Editors  who  think  otherwise 
should  consider  these  figures  from  canning  industry  sources:  Since 
1925  six  people  have  died  from  botulism  jx)isoning  after  eating  com¬ 
mercially  packed  foods  which  have  numbered  in  the  hundreds  of 
billions  of  packages.  In  the  same  period  more  than  700  jx?ople  have 
died  of  botulism  poisoning  from  eating  home  preserved  foods. 

The  im|X)rtance  of  food  news  is  summed  up  perfectly  in  an  article 
in  this  issue  by  Peggy  Daum,  food  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Newspaper  Food  Edi¬ 
tors  Conference  next  week  in  Chicago: 

“Have  you  ever  met  a  reader  who  didn’t  eat?” 
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letters 

GUN  CONTROLS 

'ITie  August  25  letter  from  a  Pennsylvania 
editor,  urging  newspapers  to  work  for 
stricter  gun  controls,  seems  strange  to  me 
because  most  newspapers  for  years  have 
been  attacking  private  ownership  of  guns 
and  advising  readers  to  pressure  their  leg¬ 
islators  for  more  restrictive  gun  laws. 

As  an  outdoor  columnist,  former  reporter, 
slot  man  and  copy  editor  for  dailies  and 
managing  editor  of  a  weekly,  I  still  hope 
for,  but  have  seldom  seen,  unbiased  inter¬ 
pretive  stories  about  firearms  laws.  Metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  regularly  write  editori¬ 
als  favoring  more  gun  controls  and  ridi¬ 
culing  gun  owners. 

Emotional  attacks  against  gun  owners 
have  become  so  popular  that  they  are 
widely  believed,  frequently  by  politicians 
seeking  easy  or  vote-attracting  positions, 
instead  of  solutions. 

For  about  a  year  I  clipped  letters  to  edi¬ 
tors  regarding  firearms  controls,  pro  and 
con.  Guess  which  letters  got  the  biggest 
headlines  and  best  play? 

It’s  no  wonder  legitimate  firearms  owners 
generally  believe  newspapers  do  not  treat 
firearms  stories  fairly  and  objectively.  If 
firearms  owners  were  polled  on  the  subject 
of  how  they  think  newspapers  handle  fire¬ 
arms  stories,  letters  to  newspapers  and  one- 
track  editorials  about  guns,  few  would  say 
they  are  getting  a  fair  shake.  Credibility 
diminishes  without  accuracy  and  objectivity. 

I  know  something  about  guns  and  gun 
laws  and  the  best  parallel  I  can  present  is 
one  any  suburban  or  rural  reporter  or  editor 
knows.  Have  you  ever  covered  a  local  story 
thoroughly,  then  seen  how  an  out-of-area 
big-time  reporter  handles  it?  Chances  are, 
the  big-leaguer  didn’t  let  the  facts  get  in 
the  way  of  a  good  story. 

If  you  have  abundant  knowledge  about 
guns  and  gun  laws,  you  can  spot  the  holes 
in  a  story  by  someone  who  knows  little 
about  guns  and  gun  laws.  Finding  someone 
in  a  newsroom  who  knows  anything  about 
guns  and  gun  laws  is  rare.  But  you  can 
find  a  majority  of  media  people  ready  to 
attack  gun  owners. 

Hunters  are  another  minority  quickly  as¬ 
sailed  by  newspapers.  Anyone  who  wants  to 
be  identified  by  the  press  as  a  conserva¬ 
tionist  simply  has  to  speak  out  against 
hunting.  Hunters  as  a  group  have  spent 
more  and  done  more  for  conservation  than 
any  group,  yet  hunter-haters  are  labelled 
conservationists  without  doing  more  than 
giving  good  quotes  or  writing  good  letters. 

1  strongly  resent  being  forced  to  defend 
myself  until  1  prove  I’m  not  guilty  of  wrong¬ 
doing.  Firearms  owners  and  hunters  have 
all  been  characterized  as  bad  guys  by  most 
newspapers  even  though  only  a  very  small 
minority  of  hunters  and  firearms  owners 
goes  astray. 

If  any  readers  have  been  whipped  up  in 
a  fine  fury  of  letter  writing,  they  have  been 
stimulated  by  anti-gun  editorials,  biased  in¬ 
terpretive  stories  and  reporters  and  editors 
who  react  to  firearms  and  hunters  the  way 
Pavlov’s  dogs  reacted  to  training. 

James  V.  Stabile 

Mendham,  N.J. 


DIFFERENT  OPINION 

I  noted  with  considerable  interest  Ed 
Arnold’s  analysis  of  the  new  IF ashington 
Star-News  in  the  September  8th  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

I  must  take  exception  to  a  couple  of  his 
points. 

1.  In  hot  metal,  contrary  to  his  remark, 
there  is  a  huge  selection  of  headline  type¬ 
faces  available  if  the  publication  wants  to 
get  them.  If  this  were  not  so,  then  the  big 
typographer  shops  around  New  York  must 
be  doing  something  wrong  with  their  hun¬ 
dreds  of  beautiful  typefaces  available  to 
any  customer  that  wants  them.  The  trouble 
with  newspaper  shops  is  that  they  are  too 
parsimonious  or  shortsighted  to  acquire  a 
decent  selection  of  display  and  headline 
typefaces. 

2.  Arnold’s  “hint,  hint”  about  Optima  is 
a  little  optimistic!  All  sans-serif  typefaces 
are  deadly  when  used  for  solid  text  matter, 
including  Optima.  It’s  just  that  Optima  is 
the  least  deadly  if,  by  some  edict,  one  was 
restricted  to  just  sans-serif  faces.  As  a 
headline  face,  or  for  variation  as  a  caption 
or  short  piece  of  emphasis  copy,  o.k. — but 
not  solid  body  type.  Can  you  image  the 
entire  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times, 
or  any  other  newspaper  for  that  matter, 
set  in  one  of  those  faces?  It  would  lose  a 
lot  of  readers  and  deservedly  so,  including 
me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  gotten  to 
the  point  that  I  refuse  to  read  any  promo¬ 
tional  literature  whose  sponsor  has  been  so 
stupid  as  to  let  his  art  director  or  adver¬ 
tising  department  set  the  bulk  of  the  read¬ 
ing  matter  in  a  sans-serif  face.  It  goes  into 
the  waste  basket  immediately. 

There  is  absolutely  no  substitute  for  Ro¬ 
man  characters  for  ease  and  comprehension 
of  readability  in  solid  text.  I  have  even 
been  able  to  convince  some  wayward  pub¬ 
lishers  to  mend  their  ways  after  having 
been  foolish  enough  to  send  out  their  maga¬ 
zines  with  text  matter  in  sans-serif.  Not  all 
have  heeded  my  advice,  admittedly,  but  I 
classify  them  as  either  ignorant  or  arrogant. 
It  really  doesn’t  matter  because  they  are 
the  ones  who  suffer.  As  for  this  agency,  we 
try  to  avoid  placing  advertising  in  media 
whose  readability  suffers  from  too  much 
sans-serif  typography. 

Robert  C.  Heyda 

(Heyda  is  president  of  Westmarketing 
Group  Ltd.,  Elmsford.  IS.Y.) 

ig  Hi  in 

QUIET  BURIAL 

Page  48  of  E&P  for  September  15,  1973 
reminds  me  that  last  year  E&P  listed  the 
County  Times  of  Presque  Isle.  Maine,  either 
in  a  supplement  to  the  Year  Book  or  a  news 
story,  as  having  a  circulation  of,  as  I  recall, 
7,500  even  before  it  began  publication. 

Although  the  County  Times  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  with  the  issue  of  May  4,  1973  it  is 
listed  in  the  1973  Year  Book  and  I  do  not 
see  it  “delisted”  in  the  Corrections:  1973 
E&P  International  Year  Book  on  the  page 
and  issue  mentioned  above. 

In  fact  I  do  not  recall,  nor  could  we  find 
on  looking  through  back  copies,  any  men¬ 
tion  of  the  demise  of  the  County  Times  in 
E&P. 

Richard  K.  Warren 
(Warren  is  publisher  of  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News.) 
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SERVERY 

Re  your  Editorial  Workshop  #475 
(Sept.  8,  1973).  Maybe  you  were  just 
testing  our  eagerness  to  rush  to  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  but  I  can’t  figure  why  you  couldn’t 
find  “servery.”  It’s  in  both  the  Webster 
3rd  International  and  the  OED  (and  some 
others  of  lesser  ilk).  When  I  was  a  small 
boy  it  was  a  common  word  for  a  hole  in 
the  wall  with  counter  between  kitchen  and 
dining  room  for  the  passing  of  dishes  (full 
one  way,  empty  the  other).  The  word  is 
still  used  in  homes  (in  New  Zealand,  any¬ 
way)  in  which  the  two  rooms  are  separated 
but  connected  in  this  way. 

Gordon  Gapper 
( Gapper  is  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Flint 
( Mich.)  Journal.) 

*  *  * 

CORRECTION 

In  the  September  15th  edition,  on  page 
48,  a  blurb  on  the  Tucumcari,  New  Mexico, 
newspaper  incorrectly  stated  that  it  was  a 
Scripps  League  Newspaper.  This  newspaper 
was  sold  on  May  1,  1973,  to  the  current 
owner  and  Scripps  League  Newspapers  re¬ 
tains  no  interest  in  it. 

E.  W.  Scripps 
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...expert  equipment 
that  works  for  as  little 
as  550  per  hour 


Remember  what  it  took  to  put  together  a  page 
of  complex  type  or  an  advertisement  not  so  long 
ago?  Today,  Mergenthaler’s  equipment  lets  a 
beginner  become  a  type  expert.  He  can  sit 
down  at  a  Mergenthaler  CorRecTerm  and  proof, 
edit,  correct  and  markup  a  tape  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  He  can  then  take  it  to  a  Mergenthaler  V-l-P 
which  will  spew  out  text  and  display  with  tabu¬ 
lating  and  automatic  leadering  routines,  and 
do  it  all  with  the  alacrity  of  a  staff  of  markup 
men,  makeup  men,  compositors,  stonehands, 
proof  pullers  . . .  the  whole  works  with  Mergen¬ 
thaler  photocomposing  equipment  .  .  .  backed 
by  a  library  of  the  greatest  typefaces  in  the 
world.  No  other  equipment  has  the  built-in  brain 
power  of  our  low  cost  phototypesetters,  nor 

_ the  capabilities  of  quality, 

craftsmen-conscious  typog- 
I  raphers.  No  other  photocom- 

^  posing  equipment  can  pro- 

™  duce  such  a  variety  of  sim¬ 

ple  to  complex  com¬ 
position.  It  took  us 
86  years  to  arrive 
at  this  know-how.  It 
costs  no  more  to  do 
business  with  the 
experts.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Mer¬ 
genthaler  Drive,  P.  O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  N.  Y. 
11803  (516)  694-1300 


expert 


Mergenthaler 


Ehra  I 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Mergenthaler  Drive,  P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803 

Send  us  further  information  on  the  foiiowing: 

□  The  Mergenthaler  V-l-P.  And  "How  I  can  use  it  and  own  it  for  as  little  asSSt  an  hr.” 

□  The  Mergenthaler  V-l-P  Keyboards  □  The  Mergenthaler  CorRecTerm 

□  The  Linotron  505  □  “How  to  Make  a  Rational  Choice  . . .” 

Name  .  .  . . . 

Firm  .  . . . . 

Street  Address  . .  . . . . 

City . - . State . . .  . . 

t 


.  .  .  a  high  quality,  low  cost  line  of  phototypesetters  avail¬ 
able  for  as  little  as  55^  an  hour.  Unexcelled  range  of  cap¬ 
abilities  include;  choice  of  6,  12  or  18  on-line  fonts;  6  to  48 
or  6  to  72  pt.  size  ranges;  display  sizes  to  96  pts.;  and  easy 
tape  control  of  letterspacing  and  kerning.  Speed  is  50  Ipm. 


.  .  .  produces  6-level  tape  for  the  V-l-P.  Model  J/100  pro¬ 
vides  justified  input  for  6  font  V-I-P’s;  J/100-3  for  12  and 
18  font  V-I-P’s.  The  NJ/100  turns  out  non-justified  input 
for  6  font  V-I-P's;  NJ/100-3  for  12  and  18  font  V-I-P's.  The 
NJ/200  is  a  general  purpose,  non-justitying  keyboard. 


.  .  .  video  devices  for  proofing,  editing,  correcting  and 
mark-up  of  text  in  tape  form.  Two  series  are  offered;  the 
M/100  and  M/101  are  basic  low  cost  models;  the  M/200 
and  M/201  are  low  to  medium  priced  models  providing 
superior  features,  including  scrolling,  format  storage, 
"move”  and  tape  merging  capabilities. 


Linot'ron  505 

.  .  .  the  world’s  leading  CRT  phototypesetter.  Latest  ver¬ 
sion,  505TC-100,  sets  entire,  made  up  newspaper  page  (up 
to  100  picas  wide)  in  about  2^/2  minutes.  Operates  as  in¬ 
tegral  system  with  built-in  computer,  or  in  concert  with 
external  computer. 


SEND  FOR 
"How  to  Make 
a  Rational  Choice 
of  Photocomposing 
Equipment” 


Zip 


Phone 


284B 


More  weekday  readers  of 
The  New  Ibrk  limes 
receive  income  from  stocks 
and  bonds  than  readers  of 
both  other  New  "ihik 
newspapers  combined. 


Source;  Simmons  197? 


Beef,  prices,  soybeans  put 
food  stories  on  page  one 

By  Marie  Stareck 


Soaring  food  prices  and  beef  shortages 
have  made  food  a  top  news  item  this  year. 

In  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  Editor 
&  Publisher,  newspaper  food  editors 
were  asked  what  topics  they  have  covered 
in  1973  that  they  would  have  been  less 
likely  to  cover  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Janet  B.  French,  home  economics  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  replied 
that  “news  is  always  made  up  of  changing 
issues,  (and)  right  now,  our  readers’  ma¬ 
jor  concern  is  food  prices.  We  did  one  of 
the  front-page  stories  on  the  meat  boycott 
and  one  on  meat  scarcity. 

Recipe  book 

“But  our  most  valuable  contribution  is 
to  tell  people  how  to  stretch  protein  foods, 
(to  dust  off  the  old  Depression  recipes  and 
update  them),  how  to  prepare  unfamiliar 
substitutes,  that  they’d  be  smarter  to  eat 
less  anyway,  (and)  that  they  need  more 
fruit  and  vegetables.  We  are  completing  a 
book  of  these  recipes,  plus  our  published 
tips  on  fuel-saving,  freezer  beef,  (and) 
correct  vegetarian  menu-planning. 

“We  just  completed  our  second  canning 
seminar  .  .  .  necessitated  when  young 
readers  discovered  canning  and  went 
about  it  in  various  hair-raising  ways. 

“When  the  New  York  representative 
unearthed  the  Army’s  food  storage 
charts,  we  acquired  same,  made  revisions 
and  printed  a  poster  on  refrigerator  food 
storage.  Later  we  added  one  on  freezer 
food  storage.  Both  are  available  to  read¬ 
ers  free. 

“Like  everyone  else  in  this  business,  we 
run  to  keep  up  with  what  readers  are 
really  doing.  Then  we  try  to  provide 
whatever  help  is  needed,’’  says  French. 

“More  esoterically,  we  recently  investi¬ 
gated  why  U.S.  fish  is  in  short  supply, 
and  have  tried  to  warn  readers  that  we 
can  no  longer  greedily  hoard  most  of  the 
world’s  food,  now  that  others  can  buy 
rather  than  beg. 

“For  awhile,  we  went  in  hot  pursuit  of 
metric  cooking,  but  we  were  too  soon.  It’s 
about  time  to  have  another  go  at  it.’’ 

Dwell  on  issues 

Joy  Penrod,  food  editor  at  the  Lubbock 
(Tex.)  Avalanche-Joumal,  who  works 
“with  the  staff  of  the  family  news  section 
.  .  .’’  says  “we’re  trying  to  inform  readers 
of  developments  in  the  current  food  situa¬ 
tion. 

“Issues  which  we  try  to  cover  include 
stories  explaining  causes  of  higher  prices 
and  shortages  .  .  .  controversy  concerning 
safety  of  food  additives,  pollutants  in 
foods,  appliances’  safety  (such)  as  mi¬ 
crowave  oven  .  .  .  buying  for  economy  in 


feeding  families  and  for  good  nutrition  by 
watching  labels  and  selecting  a  variety  of 
foods  from  the  four  food  groups. 

Penrod  adds  that  they  are  “attempting 
to  increase  consumer  knowledge  of  food 
processing;  use  of  appliances  and  home 
preparation;  conservation  of  energy  in 
the  use  of  appliances;  always  new  food 
developments  from  our  area  such  as  the 
recently  opened  mill  to  make  cottonseed 
flour  for  use  in  commercially  produced 
foods  .  .  .  (and)  a  recent  Texas  Tech 
University  sponsored  seminar  on  foods  for 
special  health  diets  (heart  patients,  etc.) 
and  articles  and  menus  to  aid  and  explain 
proper  use  of  welfare  food  commodities 
and  food  stamps.’’ 

Cutting  costs 

At  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Evening 
News,  food  editor  Jo  Ellen  O’Hara  discus¬ 
ses  “serious  approaches  to  cutting  costs  of 
feeding  a  family,  rather  than  light  com¬ 
ments  on  recipes  such  as  ‘this  is  an 
economical  di.sh’;  natural  foods  and  reci¬ 
pes  using  natural  foods  due  to  the 
tremendous  interest  in  this  (topic) ;  nutri¬ 
tional  labeling  and  all  the  information  on 
packaged  foods  which  can  help  the  con¬ 
sumer  if  he  or  she  will  simply  use  it. 

Other  issues  covered  are  “canning  and 
preserving  foods.”  O’Hara  adds  that  “a 
few  years  ago  this  seemed  to  be  a  dying 
thing.  Today  there  is  a  tremendous  re¬ 
birth  of  interest  in  preserving;  foods  of 
the  future — the  George  Orwell  ‘1984’  pre¬ 
dictions  aren’t  really  so  remote  now,”  says 
O’Hara.  “The  meat  protein  substitutes  are 
here  now  and  the  consumer  must  learn 
how  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage.” 

“Regarding  your  question  on  food  sec¬ 
tion  topics:  I  don’t  think  there  are  new 
topics  but  rather  a  change  in  emphasis,” 
replied  special  sections  editor  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star,  Beverly  Kees. 

“We  have  always  written  about  low-cost 
recipes,  but  with  the  price  increases,  we 
are  writing  about  them  more  often  be¬ 
cause  more  people  are  concerned  with  sav¬ 
ing  money.  We  have  always  written  about 
nutrition,  but  a  few  years  ago  people’s 
eyes  glazed  over  at  the  mention  of  it. 
They  didn’t  seem  to  care.  Now  more  peo¬ 
ple  are  concerned  to  a  greater  degree 
about  the  values  of  the  foods  they  eat  and 
are  more  receptive  to  nutrition  informa¬ 
tion.” 

Consumer  oriented 

Kees  says  that  “there  has  been  some 
‘news’  in  the  food  world — nutrition  label¬ 
ing,  unit  pricing  in  supermarkets,  month¬ 
ly  food  scares — that  we  didn’t  write  about 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Food  editors 
to  hear  from 
nutritionists 

Emphasis  of  this  year’s  Newspaper 
Food  Editors  Conference  at  Chicago  Sep¬ 
tember  30-October  5  will  be  on  nutrition. 

William  P.  Hussey,  Chicago  manager  of 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  who  is  general 
chairman  of  the  conference,  said  one  of 
the  topical  subjects — “Meat,  America’s 
Food,  Now,  Tomorrow  and  Next  Year” 
will  be  discussed  by  Dr.  Herrel  DeGraff, 
former  president  of  the  American  Meat 
Institute  and  the  new  AMI  president, 
Richard  B.  Ling,  former  undersecretary 
of  agriculture. 

Several  other  authorities  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  week-long  program,  presenting 
symposiums  on  the  subjects  of  meat  and 
nutrition,  including  nutritional  labeling. 

The  entire  week  will  be  replete  with 
presentations  and  demonstrations  on  sub¬ 
jects  newsw’orthy  to  food  editors. 

Sunday  star! 

The  program  gets  moving  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoon  with  talks  by  DeGraff  and  Ling 
and  a  panel  on  meat  supply  and  prices.: 
That  night  Marjorie  Washbon,  professor 
of  human  nutrition  and  food  of  Cornell 
University,  will  speak. 

Robert  Wunderle,  director  of  economic 
research  for  the  National  Broiler  Council 
will  discuss  the  poultry  situation  on  Tues¬ 
day  and  Louis  Szathmary,  author  and 
gourmet  will  conduct  a  program  on  sea 
foods. 

Paul  LaChance,  professor  of  applied 
nutrition,  Rutgers  University,  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  a  Wednesday  morning  appear¬ 
ance  and  at  a  workshop  session  for  food 
editors  only  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  professor  of 
nutrition.  Harvard  University. 

James  Beard,  Washington  Star  Syndi¬ 
cate,  will  give  a  demonstration  on  the  use 
of  rice  in  cooking  during  a  Thursday 
brunch. 

Dr.  Olaf  Mickelsen,  Michigan  State 
University,  will  discuss  control  of  sodium 
in  diets  and  Dr.  Walter  Heller,  University 
of  Minnesota  and  Dr.  Sam  Hassim, 
Columbia  University  will  discuss  various 
foods  at  sessions  later  Thursday. 

The  historical  background  of  packag¬ 
ing,  with  Dr.  Leonard  L.  Barol  of  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  packaging  school  will  be  a  Friday 
features. 

Although  there  is  a  full  program  of 
brunches,  lunches,  dinners  and  cocktail 
sessions  for  the  food  editors,  there  will 
also  be  certain  periods  of  each  day  set 
aside  for  editors  to  prepare  stories  for 
their  newspapers. 

Other  features  of  the  conference  will  be 
a  display  of  food  pages  and  a  “natural 
beauty  suite”  where  editors  may  receive 
avocado  facials  and  shampoos. 
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Circulators  seek  new  horizons 
in  sales,  readership  research 

By  Jerome  H.  Walker 


Newspaper  circulation  executives  are 
looking  to  the  experts  on  the  advertising 
side  of  the  business  to  fashion  new  hori¬ 
zons  for  statistical  methodology  and  mar¬ 
ket  research. 

Studies  that  are  revealing  some  of  the 
hard  facts  about  newspapers’  weakening 
penetration  of  markets  point  to  the  need 
for  updated  analysis  of  circulation  trends 
and  changes  in  distribution  patterns. 

In  this  respect,  officers  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  Association 
are  hopeful  that  giant  steps  toward  mean¬ 
ingful  newspaper  sales  research  will  fol¬ 
low  from  a  conference  in  New  Orleans 
this  week  of  research-minded  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  branches  of  the  industry. 

ICMA  president  A.  Robert  Oehler,  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer,  characterized  the  meeting  as 
exploratory  but  expressed  a  desire  for  a 
breakthrough  in  research  that  would  help 
to  solve  some  of  the  challenges  in  newspa¬ 
per  sales. 

The  principal  problem  area  has  been 
exposed  by  studies  that  indicate  a  decline 
in  newspaper  buying  by  young  marrieds, 
Oehler  said  in  an  interview  during  his 
attendance  (September  22-24)  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Southern  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  in  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  Fla. 

^  hat  penetration? 

On  the  whole,  Oehler  said,  the  question 
for  researchers  on  the  advertising  side  to 
answer  is,  “Just  what  kind  of  market 
penetration  do  they  want  us  to  achieve?” 

Also,  he  asked,  are  advertisers  getting 
the  true  picture  of  newspaper  readership 
figures  from  the  traditional  audit  that 
shows  average  daily  sales  on  an  annual 
basis?  It  would  be  more  practical,  Oehler 
suggested,  to  report  circulation  data  on 
different  periods  so  that  the  figures  would 
reflect  normal  peaks  and  valleys. 

In  Oehler’s  view,  newspapers  are  being 
penalized  by  methodology  on  a  yearly  ba¬ 
sis  when  advertisers  and  their  agents  dis¬ 
count  average  net  paid  circulation  by  2% 
to  in  slide-rule  calculations  of  vacation 
stops  alone. 

ICMA  general  manager  Cyrus  Favor 
added  his  comment  that  the  No.  1  problem 
of  many  large  newspapers  is  the  growing 
pattern  of  leisure  lime  with  extended  va¬ 
cations  and  long  weekend  holidays.  This  is 
changing  buying  habits  and  creating  dips 
in  year-round  subscriptions.  Yet  total 
readership  is  not  lost  because  the  mobility 
of  readers  transfers  to  other  newspapers. 

Meanwhile,  the  ICM.\  officers  noted, 
circulators  are  tackling  the  familiar  prob¬ 
lems  of  apartment  house  distribution,  in¬ 
ner  city  sales,  carrier  turnover,  multiple 
inserts,  street  sales,  saturation  coverage, 
satellite  printing  stations  and  delivery  of 
bundles  to  carriers  by  helicopters. 

Oehler,  who  has  just  begun  his  year’s 
term  of  “living  out  of  a  suitcase,”  re¬ 
ceived  a  warm  response  from  the  South¬ 


ern  circulators  to  his  gospel  of  communi¬ 
cations  within  the  circulation  department. 

‘We  have  come  a  long  way’ 

The  circulation  division  has  come  a  long 
way  from  the  days — 42  years  ago  when  he 
broke  in  at  a  low  level — when  it  was  the 
“tail  end”  of  the  newspaper  business, 
Oehler  reminded  his  colleagues.  By  “tail 
end,”  he  meant,  “the  papers  had  to  get  to 
the  consumer  and  somehow,  some  way,  the 
kids  and  old  men  on  the  corners,  boot j  ack¬ 
ers,  and  some  home  delivery  was  put  up 
with  by  the  publishers  because  this  was 
the  only  way  of  doing  it.” 

From  the  days  of  hoodlums  and  gang¬ 
sters,  Oehler  said,  circulation  divisions 
have  become  highly  sophisticated  and  a 
very  important  part  of  every  newspaper. 
“Without  readers  and  subscribers,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  “advertisers  would  have  no  part 
of  us.” 

Oehler,  who  rose  through  all  of  the 
posts  in  the  circulation  division  to  top 
man  17  years  ago,  is  a  vicepresident  of 
the  Enquirer. 

Advocating  both  standards  of  per¬ 
formance  and  standards  of  practice  in  the 
circulation  division,  Oehler  mentioned 
some  of  the  “communications  devices” 
that  are  operative  at  the  Enquirer: 

A  goals  program.  Each  district  and 
zone  manager  has  his  own  specified  aims 
for  circulation,  returns,  delinquent  ac¬ 
counts  etc.  This  is  broken  down  for  each 
carrier,  man  or  boy. 

Daily  report,  serving  as  a  constant 
feedback  on  carrier  contacts,  achieve¬ 
ments,  etc. 

Mail  room  report.  Top  management  re¬ 
ceives  a  daily  rundown  of  press  times, 
truck  times,  circulation  by  editions,  etc. 

Monthly  reports  on  net  paid  circulation 
are  distributed  to  all  executives  and  field 
managers. 

Budgeting  is  reviewed  monthly. 

Field  managers  maintain  bellows  fold¬ 
ers  in  which  each  carrier  under  his  super¬ 
vision  has  a  personal  pocket  containing 
material  pertinent  to  his  next  advisory 
call. 

“New  carriers,”  Oehler  said,  “should  be 
contacted  at  least  four  times  in  the  first 
two  weeks  of  service.” 

Carrier  promotion  cited 

.Awards  for  carrier  promotion  by  news¬ 
papers  in  the  six-state  area  of  SCMA 
were  presented  by  association  president 
David  T.  Fluker,  St.  Peternburg  Times 
and  Evening  Independent,  to  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News,  J.  Mil¬ 
lard  Cain; 

Biloxi  (Miss.)  Herald,  Donald  R.  Gan¬ 
dy. 

Bristol  (Tenn.)  Herald  Courier,  Har¬ 
vey  Shepard. 

SCM.A’s  carrier  handbook  has  gained 
nationwide  acceptance.  Robert  W.  Reetz, 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Finnish  mills 
ask  for  cuts 
in  U.S.  orders 

The  “Newsprint  Crunch”  which  will 
force  the  price  up  to  $250  a  ton  within 
five  years  will  make  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  a  more  profitable  industry. 

That’s  how  John  B.  Lake,  publisher  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent,  sized  up  the  crisis  that 
calls  for  a  review  of  grow'th  plans  and 
emergency  steps  to  reduce  consumption 
of  the  industry’s  basic  raw  material  that 
accounts  for  35  percent  of  expenses. 

Lake  told  the  members  of  the  Southern 
Circulation  Managers  Association  in  St. 
Petersburg  this  week  that  conservation 
moves  will  result  in  smaller,  better-edited 
newspapers  and  less  extravagant  use  of 
space  by  advertisers. 

“I  have  been  asked  by  investment  coun¬ 
sellors  if  they  should  unload  newspaper 
stocks,”  Lake  recounted.  “And  I  have  ad¬ 
vised  them  that  this  should  not  be  done 
tecause  this  industry  will  be  more  profita¬ 
ble  than  ever.” 

He  disclosed  that  a  mission  from  Fin¬ 
land’s  newsprint  industry  has  been  visit¬ 
ing  the  United  States  to  plead  with  pub¬ 
lishers  to  curtail  their  orders  for  paper. 

As  compared  with  $175  a  ton  which 
U.S.  publishers  get  for  newsprint.  Lake 
said,  the  Finnish  mills  get  $205  a  ton 
for  their  product  in  Great  Britain  and 
$250  a  ton  in  the  Far  East,  plus  shipping 
costs.  The  Finns,  he  related,  said  they  are 
losing  $63  a  ton  on  paper  delivered  under 
contracts  with  U.S.  publishers,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  differential  in  the  dollar  ex¬ 
change. 

Besides  saying  they  can’t  afford  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  business.  Lake  said,  the  Finns 
gave  notice  that  they  prefer  to  convert 
newsprint  mills  to  making  other  more 
profitable  grades  of  paper.  The  mills  in 
Finland  produce  about  one  million  tons 
annually,  with  400,000  under  contract  to 
U.S.  buyers. 

“We  have  been  on  a  collision  course  in 
the  newsprint  supply  field  since  1969,” 
Lake  declared.  “The  recent  railroad  and 
mill  strikes  in  Canada  have  been  given  by 
some  publishers  as  reasons  for  a  shortage 
and  their  economy  moves,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  over  the  long  run.” 

However,  Lake  reported,  the  strike  that 
cut  off  deliveries  from  International  Pa¬ 
per  Company  forced  the  St.  Petersburg 
papers  to  take  immediate  action.  The  news 
hole  of  the  morning-Times,  for  example, 
was  slashed  from  200  to  130  columns — 35 
percent;  special  sections  were  eliminated; 
and  all  advertisers  using  30  inches  or 
more  a  week  were  cut  back  by  25  percent. 

Staff  morale  was  shaken  by  some  of  the 
forced  conservation.  Lake  said,  but  grad¬ 
ually  the  papers  are  being  improved  by 
sharper  editing,  more  selective  copy  and 
pictures.  At  the  same  time,  “ego  circula¬ 
tion”  is  being  trimmed  from  uneconomic 
routes. 

Lake  said  he  anticipates  a  rise  in  news¬ 
print  price  to  $193  a  ton  by  July  1974, 
then  successive  boosts  to  $225  a  ton  in 
1975-76  and  to  $250  in  1977. 

SC  PUBLISHER  for  September  29,  1973 
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Publishers  push  for  longer 
postal  hike  phase-in  period 


By  Edward  M.  Swietnicki 

Newspaper  and  magazine  publishers, 
surprised  at  the  new  round  of  proposed 
postal  rate  hikes,  are  whipping  up  sup¬ 
port  in  Washington,  D.C.  for  a  10-year 
phasing — in  period  of  new  postal  rates 
rather  than  the  current  five  year  peri¬ 
od. 

The  Postal  Service  on  September  25 
formally  filed  proposed  rate  increases  av¬ 
eraging  25  percent.  Second  class  (newspa¬ 
pers  and  periodicals)  postage  rate  hikes 
of  23  percent  took  effect  September  9  rep¬ 
resenting  the  second  step  in  the  five  year 
plan. 

Keaction  to  the  newly-announced  round 
of  proposed  postal  rate  hikes  was  swift. 

The  press  is  alTerlod 

“Once  again,  the  Postmaster  General  is 
imposing  the  highest  rate  increase  on  the 
pre.ss,”  said  .Andrew  Ileiskell,  chairman  of 
Time  Inc.  Theodore  Serrill,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  National  Newspaper 
.Association,  said  “I’d  like  to  see  better 
numbers”  to  justify  the  postal  rate 
hike. 

A  10-year  phasing  in  of  newspaper 
postal  rates  appears  to  have  support  in 
Washington,  D.C.  since  the  Senate  postal 
committee  brought  out  a  revised  version 
of  such  a  bill. 

Senate  adoption  of  the  measure  is  vir¬ 
tually  certain,  according  to  Cyrus  W.  Fa¬ 
vor,  general  manager  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  .Association.  He  is 
urging  publishers  to  contact  their  local 
Representative  to  whip  up  enthusiasm  for 
the  bill  before  Congress. 

The  original  hill  had  only  lukewarm 
endorsement  in  the  last  session  because  of 
opposition  to  some  sections  of  it  by  pub¬ 
lishers  of  small  newsjjapers,  he  said. 

“Let’s  avoid  a  repetion  of  that  fiasco,” 
Favor  i)leadcd  in  a  report  on  the  postal 
rate  hikes  before  the  Southern  Circulation 
Managers  .Association  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Favor  advised  the  Southern  circulators 
to  begin  a  .serious  effort  to  get  all  of  the 
mail  subscri})tions  out  of  the  mails  in  the 
next  few  years  to  avoid  ever-rising  costs. 
He  said  he  is  convinced  it  is  a  policy  of 
the  Postal  Service  to  reduce  second  class 
mailings  to  a  minimum  because  postal 
officials  believe  this  is  the  most  expensive 
operation  in  the  Postal  Service  and  gener¬ 
ates  the  most  complaints  for  late  delivery, 
etc. 

Favor  gives  rstiiiiutc 

The  announcement  of  the  new  scale  of 
postage  rates  recommended  by  the  Post¬ 
master  General  as  chief  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Sei’vice  gave  38  percent  as  the  rise 
for  second  class  mail.  Favor  said.  He 
added  that  a  closer  examination  of  the 
proposal  shows  an  actual  average  increase 
for  newspapers  as  39.9  percent. 

The  .American  Business  Press  Inc. 
group  and  Time  Inc.  are  supporting  legis¬ 
lation  for  a  change  in  the  1970  Postal 


Reorganization  .Act  that  would  allow  for  a 
10-year  phasing  in  period.  Heiskell  said 
“The  longer  phasing-in  period  is  vitally 
necessary  for  all  magazines  and  we  hope 
that  it  can  be  enacted  into  law  at  this 
session.  It’s  gratifying  to  hear  the  Post¬ 
master  General  say  that  he  supports 
10-year  phasing  but  I  find  it  incongruous 
that  at  the  same  time  as  he  supports  that 
phasing,  he  imposes  a  38  percent  increase 
on  top  of  the  23  percent  increase  levied 
just  last  September  9.” 

The  proposed  postal  rate  hikes  will  pro¬ 
duce  about  $2  billion  in  new  revenues. 
They  call  for:  an  increase  of  38  percent 
in  second  class  mail  with  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  piece  charge  and  less  on 
weight;  an  increase  of  22  per  cent  in  the 
controlled-circulation  rate;  an  increase  of 
26  percent  in  the  bulk  third  class  rate 
(basically  through  stepping  up  the  mini¬ 
mum  per  piece  from  5  cents  to  6.3  cents 
phased  over  three  to  eight  years) ;  and  an 
increase  in  books  and  records  to  30  cents  a 
pound.  .As  one  example  of  the  proposed 
increases:  the  postal  rate  per  pound  for 
editorial  matter,  now  at  4.9  cents,  will  go 
to  5  cents  in  January  and  to  7.7  cents  in 
mid-1976. 

The  National  Newspaper  .Association,  in 
a  review  of  the  second  class  postage  rate 
hikes  that  went  into  effect  September  9, 
said  a  seven  ounce  28  page  daily  with 
5,000  circulation  will  have  an  increase 
from  .$113.54  to  $127.41  and  a  six  ounce  34 
page  daily  with  4,000  circulation  (two 
thirds  in-country  and  one  third  in  zone  1 
and  2  with  a  60-40  news-advertising  ra¬ 
tio)  will  have  an  increase  from  $86.41  to 
$96.88. 

Postal  officials,  in  proposing  the  rate 
hikes,  said  “it  costs  a  lot  less  to  mail  a 
letter — even  with  the  10  cent  rate  that 
goes  into  effect  in  January — in  the  United 
States  than  it  does  in  most  other  coun¬ 
tries.” 

Newspapers  are  subsidized 

The  Postal  Service,  in  a  statement,  said 
“The  Congress  still  provides  a  subsidy  of 
approximately  $1.3  billion  annually  to  the 
Postal  Service  to  subsidize  mailings  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  small  post  offices  and  for  other 
public  service  costs.  When  effective  the 
new  rates  are  expected  to  bring  in  ap¬ 
proximately  $2  billion  in  new  revenues 
which,  together  with  the  publishers  sub¬ 
sidy,  will  offset  expenses  of  approximately 
$12  billion  for  fiscal  1975.” 

The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association,  noting  the  proposal,  said  the 
September  9  hikes  brought  the  price 
freeze  regulations  under  Phase  4  into 
play. 

The  SNP.A  said  “Newspapers  which  are 
firms  with  60  or  less  employes  are  exempt 
from  the  wage  and  price  controls  and  are 
free  to  institute  any  necessary  price  in¬ 
creases  to  defray  the  new  postal  costs. 
Newspapers  which  are  firms  with  more 
than  60  employes  and  which  have  less 


George  P.  Stephens 
advanced  to  president 

George  P.  Stevens,  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
States-Times  &  Morning  Advocate,  was 
advanced  to  the  presidency  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
and  Robert  W.  Reetz,  Meridian  (Miss.) 
Star,  moved  up  to  first  vicepresident. 
Thomas  B.  Sherrill,  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune  &  Journal,  continues  as  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

After  a  whirlwind  promotion  campaign, 
Andrew  W.  Smith,  circulation  director  of 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and  Post 
Herald,  won  election  as  third  vicepresident 
of  SCMA.  It  was  his  second  effort  and 
this  year  he  defeated  Milford  V.  Clifton, 
Morristown  (Tenn.)  Citizen-Tribune. 

Ellis  B.  Knowles,  W.  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Post-Times,  was  elected  second 
vicepresident  in  a  contest  with  Gordon  S. 
Corx  Jr.,  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union 
&  Journal.  A  vacancy  in  this  office  was 
created  by  the  resignation  of  Harold  E. 
Hamilton,  formerly  with  the  Orlando 
newspapers. 


than  $50  million  annual  sales  (category  3 
firms)  remain  under  the  controls  and  may 
charge  a  price  in  excess  of  the  base  price 
(the  average  price  lawfully  charged  for 
an  item  in  transactions  with  a  class  of 
purchaser  during  the  last  fiscal  quarter 
which  ended  before  January  11,  1973) 
only  to  recover  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis 
those  net  increases  in  allowable  costs 
(postal  rate  increase)  and  which  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  incur.” 

Postmaster  meets  press 

Postmaster  General  E.  T.  Klassen,  in  a 
talk  to  the  National  Press  Club  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  pledged  “Our  delivery  standards 
for  time-value  publications,  newspapers 
and  special  delivery  parcels  are  from  one 
to  seven  days  depending  upon  the  distance 
involved.  For  other  second  and  third  class 
mail  we  are  programming  delivery  on  a 
schedule  ranging  from  2  to  10  days  depend¬ 
ing  on  distance.  Based  on  local  conditions 
our  field  managers  have  the  responsibility 
to  exceed  these  standards.” 

He  also  said,  “Price  increases  are  never 
popular.  But  the  truth  is  we  too  are  under 
severe  inflationary  pressures.  In  recent 
times  w'e  have  seen  everything  from  the 
price  of  bread  and  meat  to  office  supplies 
and — yes — newspapers  push  constantly 
higher.  The  Postal  Service  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  The  cost-price  squeeze  has 
affected  us  just  as  much  as  it  has  affected 
the  entire  community.” 

• 

Huxtable  on  editorial 
board  of  N.Y.  Times 

.Ada  Louise  Huxtable,  architecture  crit¬ 
ic  of  the  New  York  Times,  has  been 
named  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of 
tbe  newspapers.  She  will  divide  her  time 
between  the  editorial  board  and  expanded 
duties  as  architecture  columnist  for  the 
Sunday  paper.  Paul  Goldberger,  now  a 
member  of  the  magazine  staff,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  architectural  reporter. 
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Weekly  Editor  By  Margaret  Cronin  Fisk 

FATHER,  SON  TEAM  EXPOSE  PA.  PRISON 


Sometimes  the  reaction  a  reporter  gets 
to  a  story  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 
For  James  Stewart,  a  19-year-old  reporter 
for  the  weekly  Collegeville  (Pa.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  the  reaction  was  an  arrest  for 
defiant  trespass  ordered  by  an  angry 
warden. 

Stewart  has  been  tracking  down  and 
writing  about  corruption,  hushed  up  es¬ 
capes  and  prisoner  assaults  in  the  nearby 
Graterford  Prison  for  16  months.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  Independent  publisher  John  Stewart, 
and  another  stringer  for  the  paper  were 
also  involved  in  the  investigation. 

The  Independent  staff  doggedly  pursued 
the  story  even  though  prison  officials  con¬ 
tinually  refused  to  talk  to  the  Indepen¬ 
dent. 

“Prisoners  were  escaping  and  nothing 
was  being  reported,”  John  Stewart  said. 
“No  warrants  were  even  being  issued”  for 
the  arrests  of  those  escaped  prisoners. 
The  Independent  would  investigate  escape 
reports  but  “we  could  never  get  a 
confirmation  from  the  warden  about  any¬ 
thing,”  Stewart  said. 

However,  right  after  the  first  Indepen¬ 
dent  stories  appeared  on  the  escapes, 
“there  was  a  whole  rash  of  warrants.” 

Report  prisoners  armed 

Another  key  element  in  the  Stewart 
expose  was  that  the  Graterford  inmates 
were  heavily  armed.  This  factor  was  pret¬ 
ty  much  ignored  by  prison  officials  until 
two  weeks  ago. 

A  Graterford  guard  was  stabbed  to 
death  then  and  in  protest  about  75%  of 
the  prison’s  guards  walked  out  claiming 
lax  security. 

“We’ve  been  printing  for  months  that 
the  prisoners  are  armed,”  Stewart  said. 
After  the  death  of  the  guard  prison 
officials  searched  the  inmates  and  their 
cells  and  found  seven  truckloads  of  con¬ 
traband,  including  14  stills,  Stew’art  said. 
Searchers  even  found  grappling  hooks  in 
the  prison. 

Jim  Stewart  went  over  to  the  prison  to 
cover  the  murder  investigation  and  got 
some  unexpected  reader  reaction  to  his 
stories  and  to  his  father’s  scathing  editori¬ 
als. 

While  on  the  prison  parking  lot,  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  few  guards  and  to  a  prisoner 
doing  outside  maintenance  w’ork,  Stewart 
was  ordered  to  leave  by  another  guard. 

(^onflsralion  and  arrest 

He  w’as  given  permission  to  use  a  phone 
inside  a  visitor’s  reception  room,  but  the 
guard  “told  me  that  he’d  have  to  have  my 
camera  before  I  went  into  the  room  and  I 
asked  him  for  a  receipt,”  Stewart  said. 
“Then  he  again  told  me  I’d  have  to  leave.” 
The  guard  confiscated  the  camera  and  his 
pen  and  called  the  state  police. 

Jim  Stewart  was  arrested  near  his  car 
and  charged  with  defiant  trespass.  The 
camera  was  returned  later. 

Warden  Robert  L.  Johnson  said  he  or¬ 
dered  the  arrest  when  he  “heard  that  a 
reporter  had  been  talking  to  prisoners.” 


“There’s  nothing  unusual  about  this.  It 
was  state  property  and  we’ve  had  prob¬ 
lems  with  trespassers.  Just  the  other  week 
someone  was  out  in  our  fields  stealing 
corn.” 

But  Jim  Stewart  notes,  “I  can’t  even 
count  the  number  of  times  I  was  at  the 
same  place  gathering  information  and 
taking  pictures.” 

Freedom  of  press  question 

“As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  that  is  a 
public  area  and  I  told  the  guards  that. 
(Visitors)  children  were  swinging  in  a 
play  area  which  w’as  right  next  to  the 
parking  lot.” 

But,  Stewart  adds,  “At  no  time  did  I 
refuse  to  leave.  I  think  this  is  a  question 
of  freedom  of  the  press.  It  is  a  case  of 
whether  or  not  a  reporter  is  allowed  in  a 
public  area. 

“This  was  complete  harrassment,”  he 
said. 

Under  the  new  Pennsylvania  criminal 
code,  Stewart  could  face  up  to  one  year  in 
jail  and  a  fine  of  $2,500  if  convicted  of 
“defiant  trespass.” 

Will  fight  arrest 

John  Stewart  said  the  paper  would  fight 
his  son’s  arrest  “up  to  the  Supreme 
Court.”  He  reported  that  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  govenor  was  intervening  in  the  case. 
The  governor  was  calling  the  arrest  the 
“action  of  an  overzealous  employe,”  Ste¬ 
wart  said.  A  hearing  was  scheduled  for 
September  28. 

The  Independent  first  got  into  the 
Graterford  story,  John  Stewart  said,  be¬ 
cause  “we  kept  hearing  rumors  of  corrup¬ 
tion.”  The  prison  is  about  a  mile  or  so 
from  Collegeville  and  “in  a  rural  area  a 
prison  stands  out.”  Graterford  is  a  max¬ 
imum  security  prison  with  1300  in¬ 
mates. 

The  father,  son  and  a  stringer  worked 
full  time  for  about  four  weeks  “digging 
up  facts”  for  the  first  nine-part  series  on 
the  prison.  That  was  a  year  ago. 

Since  then  the  younger  Stewart  has 
continued  to  report  on  problems  in  the 
prison.  “Some  sort  of  disorder  has  been  a 
weekly  occurrence,”  John  Stewart  said. 

Promoting  pri$>on  reform 

The  Independent  also  kept  pushing 
prison  reform.  Stewart  said  that  at 
Graterford  the  inmates  “did  nothing — 
there  was  no  work  program,  no 
schools.” 

The  issues  with  the  Graterford  stories 
always  sold  out,  John  Stewart  noted.  But 
investigations  of  this  magnitude  are  “too 
big  for  us,”  he  said.  Weeklies  are  general¬ 
ly  “not  equipped  to  handle”  such  stories. 

Yet  the  Independent  has  conducted  this 
and  other  investigations  into  Collegeville 
area  problems,  such  as  drugs  in  the 
schools. 

John  Stewart  bought  the  Independent 
2'/i  years  ago.  Before  that  he  hadn’t  been 
involved  in  newspapers  and  still  now  he 
earns  much  of  his  living  as  a  lawyer. 


“The  paper  can’t  support  the  family,”  he 
lamented. 

The  Stewarts  relative  inexperience 
hasn’t  seemed  to  hurt  the  Independent. 
Their  reporting  is  making  headlines  and 
the  paper  will  reach  its  100th  birthday 
next  year. 

The  Independent  circulation  is  4000  and 
it’s  printed  offset  by  an  outside  printer. 


Grand  jury  subpoenas 
reporter’s  wife 

The  wife  of  Baltimore  Sun  reporter 
Jerome  Mondesire  has  been  subpoenaed  to 
appear  before  a  grand  jury  September  25 
investigating  the  July  murders  of  Dele¬ 
gate  James  (Turk)  Scott  and  George 
Evans. 

Milton  Allen,  Baltimore  state’s  attorney, 
said  Mrs.  Mondesire  w'ould  probably  be 
questioned  about  her  husband’s  testimony 
before  the  grand  jury  in  July. 

Mondesire  had  told  the  grand  jury  that 
minutes  after  both  murders,  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  anonymous  telephone  calls  from 
a  man  who  identified  himself  as  a  member 
of  “Black  October”  and  claimed  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  murders  on  behalf  of  the 
group. 

Black  October  claims  to  be  a  black  vigi¬ 
lante  organization  dedicated  to  ridding  the 
black  community  of  drug  traffickers.  The 
police  say  they  have  been  unable  to  uncov¬ 
er  any  hard  evidence  about  the  group  or 
its  membership. 

Scott  had  been  under  indictment  for 
heroin  smuggling  following  a  probe  by  the 
Baltimore  News  American.  (E&P  April 
14) 


Presidential  power  is 
subject  of  conference 

The  Washington  Journalism  Center  has 
scheduled  a  Conference  for  Journalists  on 
the  question.  “Has  the  President  too  much 
Power?”  from  October  15  through  18  at 
the  Watergate  Hotel  in  Washington. 

Speakers  at  the  four-day  conference  in¬ 
clude  former  White  House  aides  Theodore 
Sorenson  (JFK),  Harry  McPherson  (LBJ), 
and  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.  (JFK),  and 
historians  James  MacGregor  Bums  and 
James  Sundquist. 

Registration  blanks  can  be  obtained 
from  associate  director  Charles  Roberts, 
Washington  Journalism  Center,  2401  Vir¬ 
ginia  Ave.,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

• 

Press  box  liberated 

They  had  to  take  down  the  “Men  Only” 
signs  in  the  press  box  of  the  Astrodome  in 
Houston  for  the  Bobby  Riggs-Billy  Jean 
King  tennis  match. 

Many  big  city  newspapers  platooned  the 
event,  sending  one  or  more  male  sports- 
writers  and  a  woman  cff  the  city  side  or 
woman’s  page,  making  sure  both  sides 
were  fairly  represented. 
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Food  news  trend 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

before,  because  the  subjects  didn’t  exist, 
but  I  consider  them  all  part  of  the  change 
in  emphasis.  We  are  more  consumer  ori¬ 
ented  than  recipe  oriented,  although  reci¬ 
pes  are  still  a  major  part  of  food  sections. 
Now,  however,  we  usually  have  a  reason 
to  run  the  recipe  other  than  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  nice  thing  to  eat.  We  run  a  particu¬ 
lar  recipe  because  it  is  nutritious,  low- 
cost,  quick  to  prepare  or  uses  up  home 
garden  produce.” 

Barbara  Mora,  food  editor  of  the 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers,  Inc., 
White  Plains,  New  York,  finds  that  “the 
role  of  the  food  editor  has  never  been 
more  challenging  (or)  metamorphic  than 
in  1973  .  .  .  (T)he  food  pages  of  daily 
newspapers  for  the  past  decade  have  been 
gradually  shifting  their  focus  from  puff 
pieces  to  people  and  their  nutritional 
problems  and  dietary  needs.  But  it  has  all 
been  very  gradual  and  nondirected  until 
the  explosion  of  food  prices  .  .  .  this 
spring.” 

Mora  states  that  “food  editors  have  had 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  their  soft  sell;  a 
rather  difficult  task  since  food  page  copy 
has  been  cooked  up  traditionally  in  the 
kitchens  of  the  food  industry  and  spoon¬ 
fed  to  the  press. 

“Food  editors,  accused  often  unjustly  of 
being  pawns  of  the  food  industry,  are 
doing  more  investigatory,  informative  and 
consumer-oriented  articles  on  their  own,” 
Mora  observed. 

“During  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  I  have  turned  my  attention  to  the 
super  soybean;  offered  up  meatless  menus 
during  early  boycotts;  discussed  labeling, 
additives,  shrewd  shopping  .  .  .  nutrition 
and  the  Basic  4;  trace  minerals;  lactose 
intolerance;  wines  in  food  and  variety 
meats  .  .  .  (and)  the  merits  of  food  co¬ 
ops,  once  the  domain  of  organic  and  natu¬ 
ral  food  enthusiasts  . . . 

“.  .  .  (T) here’s  no  doubt  that  readers 
will  continue  to  demand  more  of  their 
food  pages  than  the  art  of  making  puff 
pastry,  .  .  .”  adds  Mora.  “Food  editors  had 
better  get  out  of  the  kitchen  if  we  can’t 
stand  the  heat.” 

Year  of  Nutrition 

Susan  A.  Stone,  food  and  consumer 
affairs  editor  at  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel  replied  that  “six  years  ago 
there  was  no  food  editor  in  Fort  Wayne. 
Four  or  five  years  ago  I  became  the  first 
...  to  use  the  title.  At  that  time,  nobody 
had  heard  of  consumerism,  which  has  be¬ 
come  the  big  thing  in  the  last  year  or  two. 
This  year  is  becoming  the  year  of  nutri¬ 
tion,  (whereas)  five  years  ago,  the  topic 
held  little  interest  for  anyone  except 
teachers  and  dieticians.  Prices  and  budg¬ 
eting  are  another  growing  area. 

Adds  Stone,  “.  .  .  I  have  done  a  story 
about  the  lettuce  boycott  in  California 
.  .  .,  (and)  we  have  carried  stories  about 
government  regulations,  food  additives, 
nutrition-related  diseases  and  even  drugs 
.  .  .  We  are  gradually  doing  more  with  the 
background  of  food-growing,  processing, 
distribution,  (and)  reasons  for  shortage 
or  surplus.  We  are  still  covering  events 


I  Improvement  in  food 
1  pages  asked  by  editor 

By  Peggy  Daum 

I  (Peggy  Daum,  food  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  and  chairman  of  I 
the  advisory  committee  of  the  Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  was  asked 
1  by  Editor  &  Publisher  to  write  an  article  for  E&P’s  Food  Conference  Issue.  | 

I  Here  is  the  article). 

Open  letter  to  editors  and  publishers:  | 

I  Food  pages  have  taken  a  lot  of  criticism  in  the  last  few  years,  some  of  it  \ 

I  justified.  i 

I  How  many  of  you  have  taken  time  to  study  the  criticism  and  see  how  your  | 

I  food  pages  might  be  improved?  Or  have  you  dismissed  the  subject  as  filler  that  | 

I  runs  beside  some  lucrative  advertising? 

I  Filler?  In  the  last  year,  how  many 
food  related  stories  have  you  run  on  the 
main  news  pages?  How  many  have  you 
run  on  page  one?  High  food  costs,  frozen 
I  and  unfrozen  food  prices,  shortages,  cat¬ 
tle  rustling,  horsemeat,  soyburgers, 
backyard  vegetable  gardens,  banned  food 
additives,  botulism  scales,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  ^ 

What  are  you  doing  about  following  : 
up  these  stories  on  your  food  pages?  i 
She  just  wants  to  run  fancy  recipes,  you 
I  say?  Are  you  sure?  Have  you  asked  her? 

I  If  you  have  asked  her,  has  she  said  ; 

I  she  doesn’t  have  the  time  or  the  staff  = 

[  or  the  budget? 

I  How  much  news  hole  is  devoted  to 
[  sports?  To  what  are  considered  male  ori- 
I  ented  news  and  features?  How  much 
I  news  hole  is  devoted  to  food?  To  what 
are  considered  female  oriented  news  and 
features?  Write  down  the  column  space. 

I  How  many  people  are  assigned  to  male  oriented  news  and  features?  How  many  | 
I  people  are  assigned  to  female  oriented  news  and  features?  (Don’t  forget  the  | 
i  stringers).  I 

What  are  the  last  readership  figures  for  male  oriented  news  and  features?  | 
Write  down  the  percentages.  (In  case  you  have  no  figures,  one  recent  survey  of  a  | 
metropolitan  daily  showed  an  average  of  73.5%  male  readership  and  23%  female  | 
readership  for  the  best  read  sports  story,  74%  female  readership  and  23%  male  | 
readership  for  the  best  read  food  story.  Reversed  but  equal).  I 

How  often  is  a  sportswriter  sent  out  of  town  to  cover  a  game?  How  often  is  | 
an  outdoors  staff  writer  sent  out  of  town  on  a  fishing  series?  How  often  is  a  | 
food  writer  sent  out  of  town  to  cover  a  nutrition  conference?  How  often  is  a  | 
women’s  staff  writer  sent  out  of  town  to  cover  hearings  on  equal  rights  or  | 
I  abortion  legislation?  I 

1  What  is  your  budget  for  male  oriented  news  and  features?  What  is  your  budget  | 
I  for  female  oriented  news  and  features?  (Figure  it  with  or  without  salaries,  or  | 

I  figure  it  both  ways).  And  think  about  it.  I 

I  Have  you  ever  met  a  reader  who  didn’t  eat?  | 


and  publishing  recipes  along  with  going  in 
new  directions.” 

The  Denver  Post  food  editor,  Helen 
Dollaghan,  says  that  “we  are  placing 
more  emphasis  on  nutrition  in  the  face  of 
suggesting  how  to  cope  with  spiraling  grro- 
cery  costs  and  short  supplies  of  some 
foods  ...  In  further  efforts  to  stay  in  tune 
with  reader  wants  and  needs,  more  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  so-called  ‘natural 
foods’,  ethnic  menu  ideas  and  quick  reci¬ 
pes  for  the  growing  number  of  women 
employed  outside  the  home. 

“Spot  food  news,  involving  shortages, 
cost  changes,  consumer  movements  and 
other  major  issues,  (are)  handled  by  the 
Post’s  city  desk.  These  spot  news  develop¬ 
ments  are  reflected  as  soon  as  possible  on 


our  food  pages.  For  example,  if  there’s  a 
shortage  of  certain  foods  or  prices  are  too 
high,  we  publish  recipes  that  can  serve  as 
substitute  menu  items.” 

Food  quality  decline 

At  the  New  York  Times,  John  Hess’ 
title  is  food  editor,  although  he  is  a  food 
critic.  He  explained  that  the  Times’  home 
economist  publishes  recipes,  whereas  he 
“reports  on  the  quality  of  eating.” 

Hess  wrote  general  feature  stories  for 
the  Times  before  he  was  appointed  food 
editor  last  June.  Although  he  is  not  a 
cook,  his  interest  in  food  and  his  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  reporter  who  had  also  written 

{Continued  on  page  44) 
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Newspaper  admen  advised 
to  employ  women,  blacks 


By  Jerry  Walker,  Jr. 

Donald  W.  Diehl,  editor  and  general 
manager,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  is  urg¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertising  managers  to 
take  the  lead  in  ending  job  discrimination 
by  hiring  more  women  and  minority  peo¬ 
ple  as  advertising  salesmen  and  sales¬ 
women. 

Diehl,  who  gave  the  keynote  address  at 
the  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation’s  annual  meeting  (September 
27-29)  at  Pocono  Manor,  Pa.,  asked  his 
audience  of  about  100  newspaper  admen 
that  included  one  female  ad  manager  and 
no  blacks: 

•  How  many  of  you  have  women  in 
executive  ad  staff  positions? 

Answer:  Five 

•  How  many  of  you  have  women  on  the 
advertising  staff? 

Answer:  About  50% 

•  How  many  have  blacks  on  the  ad 
sales  staff? 

.\nswer:  Two 

•  How  many  employ  Puerto  Ricans? 
Answer:  None 

Diehl  warned  that  the  government  is 
going  to  “get  tougher”  in  the  equal  rights 
area  and  it  behooved  newspapers  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  situation.  He  urged  the  admen  to 
“take  the  lead  in  this  matter.” 

Wants  turnover  reduced 

Diehl  recommended  that  the  admen  es¬ 
tablish  formal  training  programs  and  em¬ 
ployment  tests  to  reduce  turnover  of  their 
ad  staff  personnel. 

In  an  earlier  show  of  hands,  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  admen  present  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  felt  underpaid.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  couple  of  hands  were  raised 
when  the  admen  were  asked  how  many 
felt  their  publishers  share  the  same  con¬ 
viction. 

The  admen  heard  from  three  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  retailers:  Walter  Wycoff,  president, 
Wycoff’s  Department  Store,  Stroudsburg; 
Russell  Cramer,  vicepresident,  Cramer 
Cash  way  store  in  Stroudsburg;  and 
William  Keller,  promotion  director.  Glos¬ 
ser  Bros.  Department  Store,  Johnstown. 

Wycoff,  whose  store  has  been  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Stroudsburg’s  newspapers  since 
1875,  said  he  was  not  at  all  happy  with 
the  fact  that  advertising  seemed  to  be 
taking  a  larger  share  of  space  in  many 
newspapers. 

Wycoff  viewed  with  “grave  concern”  the 
trend  to  provide  less  detailed  news  reports 
in  a  time  when  “more  information”  was 
needed. 

He  said  he  had  begun  wondering  if  the 
“newsroom  was  being  run  by  student  re¬ 
porters,”  as  more  and  more  papers  tend  to 
become  “tersely  worded  and  picture 
loose.” 

Retailer  seeks  information 

Cramer,  whose  chain  of  lumber  yards 
started  using  newspaper  ads  about  5 


years  ago  when  it  changed  over  to  a  cash 
and  carry  consumer  operation,  says  he 
would  welcome  any  information  from  the 
admen  that  would  show  him  how  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  do-it-yourselfer. 

Cramer  said  newspaper  salesmen  as¬ 
signed  to  handle  his  type  of  business 
should  be  prepared  to  instruct  him  on  how 
to  make  ad  layouts,  and  how  to  allocate 
long  term  ad  budgets,  and  they  should 
know  the  company’s  co-op  potential.  As 
for  co-op,  Cramer  said  his  company  will 
recoup  about  25%  of  total  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  this  year  from  manufactur¬ 
ers. 

He  suggested  that  the  newspaper  ad 
salesmen  contact  the  building  supply  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  obtain  product  illustrations 
for  use  in  preparing  newspaper  ads. 

II  is  news  releases 

Cramer  called  upon  the  ad  managers  to 
go  to  bat  for  him  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  to  make  sure  his  publicity  releases 
are  published.  He  said  the  ad  department 
could  help  him  by  offering  to  write  the 
releases.  ’“That  way,  they  will  stand  a 
better  chance  of  having  it  run,”  he  said. 

Cramer  noted  that  the  automobile  deal¬ 
ers  had  no  trouble  in  getting  their  new 
model  car  releases  printed  in  the  paper. 

On  special  sections,  Cramer  said  news¬ 
papers  could  do  a  better  job  editorially  by 
publishing  stories  that  are  related  to  what 
the  retailers  are  offering  for  sale.  In  his 
case,  stories  about  landscaping  and  pool 
installations  would  be  good.  For  the  most 
part,  Cramer  said  special  sections  are  “a 
joke — except  for  the  Progress  edition.” 

Cramer  proposed  that  newspapers  es¬ 
tablish  a  lower  rate  structure  for  stores 
that  run  the  same  ad  in  several  newspa¬ 
pers  and  provide  camera  ready  materi¬ 
al. 

Keller,  an  ex-school  teacher  who  was 
with  Hess’s  department  store  in  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.  for  1714  years  before  joining 
Glosser  Bros.,  said  he  became  a  strong 
believer  in  the  newspaper  while  with 
Hess’s.  The  store,  long  famous  for  its  ad 
promotions,  places  about  2000  full  page 
newspaper  ads  a  year. 

Ad  agency  pushes  TV 

The  main  threat  to  newspapers  at  Glos¬ 
ser’s,  he  said,  is  the  store’s  advertising 
agency,  which  is  seeking  approval  to  place 
more  ads  on  television.  At  the  present 
time,  Keller  said  80%  of  the  ad  budget 
goes  for  newspaper  ads  with  20%  going 
into  broadcast  and  other  media.  The  store 
uses  18  newspapers  to  advertise,  he 
said. 

Dealing  w’ith  this  many  papers  causes 
problems,  Keller  said,  which  the  agency 
says  he  would  not  have  if  broadcast  was 
used.  The  problems,  he  noted,  are  lack  of 
standard  page  sizes,  different  ad  dead¬ 
lines.  and  unrealistic  rate  structures. 

Keller  said  he  must  have  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  earned  rate  since  “I  have  to  sell 


$10,000  in  merchandise  to  justify  a  $200 
ad  expenditure.” 

Monthly  volume  rates,  he  said,  are  not 
the  answer  to  the  problem  because  “30% 
of  our  business  is  done  in  two  months.” 

The  answer  lies,  he  believes,  in  an  an¬ 
nual  volume  rate.  “This  is  what  we 
want,”  Keller  said. 

To  quiet  the  ad  agency,  Keller  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspapers  offer  to  pay  a 
commission  on  ads  placed  at  the  retail 
rate  in  the  paper.  “It  might  stop  them 
from  trying  to  talk  us  out  of  print,”  Kel¬ 
ler  said. 

As  for  special  sections,  Keller  surprised 
a  few  staunch  advocates  by  stating  that 
his  store  occasionally  buys  an  ad  in  a 
section  just  “to  stay  friendly  with  the 
paper.” 

.\t  an  Offset  Clinic,  run  by  Jim  Norris, 
retail  advertising  manager,  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Sun-Gazette,  attention  was  centered 
on  the  Sun-Gazette’s  ‘no  ad  proof’  policy, 
which  was  begun  five  years  ago  when  the 
paper  converted  to  offset  printing. 

Norris  disclosed  that  the  system  has 
saved  the  newspaper  about  $85,000  a  year 
in  overtime  expenses  in  the  composing 
room. 

Fewer  credits 

Norris  said  that  with  the  ‘no  proof’ 
system,  there  had  been  less  credit  given 
on  makegoods  than  when  advertisers  were 
shown  proofs.  The  paper  has  not  raised 
its  ad  rates  in  five  years,  still  does  not 
accept  beer  or  liquor  ads,  preprints  or 
special  pages  or  sections. 

The  main  benefits  of  the  system,  Norris 
said,  are  on  time  press  starts,  more  sail¬ 
ing  time  for  salesmen,  and  new  duties  for 
the  dispatch  department. 

Norris  said  that  a  survey  had  shown 
that  advertisers  were  using  proofs  to  re¬ 
lay  out  the  ad  again  and  not  to  check  for 
errors. 

side  benefit  of  printing  offset,  Norris 
said,  is  that  now  he  is  on  friendly  speak¬ 
ing  terms  with  the  composing  room. 
“Learning  the  offset  process  together, 
gave  each  of  the  departments  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  other  department’s  prob¬ 
lems,”  Norris  said. 

Another  money  saver  for  the  paper, 
Norris  said,  has  been  to  assign  the  make¬ 
up  of  the  paper  to  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  It  was  previously  handled  by  the 
composing  room. 

Under  control  of  the  ad  department, 
Norris  said  the  “news  hold  is  closing.”  He 
said  the  average  Sun-Gazette  edition  of  28 
pages  now  has  65  columns  open  for  news. 
The  paper  has  a  6-column  format  on  all 
pages. 

Norris  said  the  reduction  in  news  space 
l-'ogan  long  before  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age. 

• 

Karafin  is  denied 
appeal  on  sentence 

Harry  .1.  Karafin,  former  Philndeljihia 
Inquirer  reporter,  who  is  serving  a  four- 
to-nine  year  sentence  in  Graterford 
Prison  for  blackmail  and  extortion,  will 
have  to  wait  another  year  before  commu¬ 
tation  of  his  sentence  following  rejection 
of  an  appeal  to  rehear  his  request.  He 
was  convicted  on  October  2,  1968. 
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...presenting  the 
best  in  creativity 
and  reproduction 
of  newspaper 
advertising  and 
editorial  content 
for  1972-73 


17  annual 
Editor  ^ 
Publisher 

COLOR 

AWARDS 
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Thf  i'ox  dtH'sn  t  eat  2t)  eht'iiiieals 
with  every  meal.  Should  your  dog? 


^OUFriads^ 


Winston  tastes  good, 
when  a  cigarette  should. 


ltd*  aynthetH*  and  cht^Hal 
iipiilrinMlB  (or  baUuHv  Am  many 

.al  Kan  balMtva  it*  cneat  h\  pmdueta 
diffaivni  aav  With  nM  vnuu(h 


It's  a  meat  eaters 
natural  chuice. 


ttiming  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Oetermined 
That  Cqarene Smoking  Is  Dangerous  NiYour  Health 


KAIKAN 
SI  ORE 
COUPON 


BO)l20n^.“W,1J«en*awie, 
PACK.  ?1  Mf  ~t«M4  HI.  ncoana.  m.  a*  ngwene  FTC  Aiptn  AU6.'72. 


KalKan  Dog  Food's  use  of  menofint  treatment  in  this  full- 
color  ad  contributed  to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  first  prixe 
for  color  reproduction  in  the  over- 1 00,000  circulation  group. 
The  ad  was  created  and  produced  by  Honig-Cooper  &  Har¬ 
rington  advertising  agency  in  Los  Angeles. 


Winston  cigarette  ad  featuring  campfire  scene,  "Old  Friends," 
and  an  institutional  "How  good  it  is"  copy  theme  won  full-color 
reproduction  first  prize  for  the  Denver  Post  in  the  over-250,000 
circulation  group.  William  Esty  Co.,  Inc.  is  Winston's  agency. 


More  than  two-thirds  of  the  entries  in 
the  17th  annual  Editor  &  Publisher  Color 
Awards  Competition  were  ads  submitted  by  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  newspapers,  with  15 
awards  being  made  for  reproduction  and  creativ¬ 
ity  in  newspaper  color  advertising. 

During  judging  for  the  17th  annual  awards 
competition,  originated  in  1957,  one  of  the  judges 
remarked  that  “the  quality  of  reproduction  is  get¬ 
ting  better — and  the  potential  is  unlimited.” 

This  would  seem  to  describe  the  reaction  of 
judges  to  the  2072  advertising  entries  made  this 
year,  as  newspapers  become  increasing  attuned  to 
color  advertising,  and  make  greater  efforts  to  lure 
the  color  dollar  by  means  of  improved  printing 
and  reproduction  techniques,  and  creative  know¬ 
how  by  agency  art  and  creative  personnel. 

At  the  same  time,  advertisers  and  the  agencies 
seem  to  have  become  aware  of  realistic  uses  of 
color  in  newspapers,  and  their  potentials.  Within 
the  past  few  years,  in  fact,  color  ad  linage  has 
grown  at  five  times  the  rate  of  black-and-white. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  advertisers  mistakenly  as¬ 
sumed  newspaper  reproduction  could  merely 
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Excellence  in 
advertising  and 
editorial  color 
recognized  with 
23  E&P  awards 


r 


who  can’t  malce  a  decision 
might  never  use  this 
Vlasic  coupon 


lOoff  ciny  of 

our  96  Vlasic  varieties 


,  u 
vlasTc 


10< 


A  page  full  of  pickles,  complete  with  coupon,  in  this  Vlasic  Inc. 
advertisement  created  by  W.  B.  Doner,  Inc.,  took  first  prize  for 
full  color  offset  reproduction  for  the  Palm  Beach  Post. 


transfer  magazine  ads  onto  newsprint,  with  re¬ 
sults  generally  unsatisfactory. 

Now,  more  agencies  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
potential  of  color,  as  more  newspapers  see  the 
need  for  quality  in  their  reproduction  processes. 

While  many  new  newspaper  appear  on  the  win¬ 
ner’s  list,  there  are  also  repeaters,  including  a 
perennial  winner  in  creative  use  of  retail  color, 
John  Wanamaker.  This  marks  Wanamaker’s  fifth 
award  since  the  initiation  of  the  competition. 

The  competition  covers  ads  printed  in  newspa¬ 
pers  from  June  1,  1972  through  May  31,  1978. 

Of  particular  interest  is  a  mezzo-tint  ad  repro¬ 
duced  for  KalKan  dog  food  by  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  prepared  by  Honig,  Cooper  &  Harring¬ 
ton,  Los  Angeles,  sharing  the  prize  in  the  black 
and  three  color  reproduction  category  for  papers 
over  250,000. 

Honig  Cooper  &  Harrington  account  supervisor 
Charles  Bennett  said  the  ad  was  one  of  the  first 
produced  mezzo  on  “a  non-trial  basis.”  He  said 
both  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  and  AN- 
PA/RI  had  been  “very  cooperative”  arranging 
placement  of  the  ad. 
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For  people  with  o  taste  for  something  better 


ffiiniRi  The  OetMrtsnent  el  NetuMel  Heetth  am)  Weita'c  aOwtct  that  sancer  to  health  iwftaset  mth  amount  ynohed 


The  Windsor  (Onf.)  Star's  careful  reproduction  of  this  du- 
Maurier  cigarette  advertisement  from  Spitzer,  Mills  &  Bates 
advertising  agency  won  first  prize  for  full-color  reproduction 
for  letterpress  papers  under  100,000. 

Because  a  holiday 
happens  only  once 


make  it  perfect- 
make  it  Butterball 
Swifts  Premium  Turkey 


Each  holiday  brings  together  people  and  feelings  that  belong 
only  to  that  day.  It’s  a  day  different  from  all  the  rest.  Just  as  the 
Butterball  Swift's  Premium  Turkey  is  different  from  all  the  rest. 
The  Butterball  turkey  is  specially  bred.  Carefully  prepared.  Deep 
ba^ed  to  give  your  holiday  a  tender,  juicy  taste  of  the  good  life. 


Butterbaii  Swift’s  PremiMiTwkey-for  rooks  *iM>  kMm  all  about 
I  twkrysaadcapcdaByforthoorwbodou’t. 

First  prize  for  full  color  reproduction  for  newspapers  100- 
250,000  circulation  went  to  the  Shreveport  (Le.)  Times  for  a 
Swift  Butterball  Turkey  advertiseme.-;t  created  and  produced 
by  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 
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A  great  nations  greatest  beer. 


Amenca  became  a  great  natHtn  because  people 
like  thcae  proud  p«>neer».fn>m  the  workiiwer.  came 
to  work  tuftether  for  something  better  than  they  had  ■  **^  '^5 

known  before.  Thu  challenge  and  hope,  together  ^  f 
with  their  native  traditHMU  and  skills,  forged  a  new  -•« 

and  unique  heritage.  ^  all 

Andeker  combines  a  European  heritage  with 
Amenca's  independent  spint.  The  result  u  truly  *  »» Wv^v^ 
a  brer  supreme.  Brewed  from  an  extra-nch  malt,  ">EltK.A  . 

<Kher  specially  selected  grains,  and  flavored  with  ) 
the  finest  of  choice  hops.  Andeker  u  then  given 
the  rare  luxury  of  extra  aging  to  insure  Its  mellow  ''f^gseuli^ 

continental  flavor.  Andeker  u  the  rxrhest  beer 
brewed  in  America.  Add  to  thu  the  Pabst 
Brewing  Company's  single-minded 
concern  for  brewing  excellence  and 
you  have  the  whole  story 


vrUi^cK©r 

OF  AM  ERICA 

Dhe  BEER  Supreme 


An  orange  pumpkin  punchbowl  dominates  this  award-winning 
Rum  of  Puerto  Rico  advertisement  produced  by  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  winning  top  spot  color  reproduction  honors  for  fhe  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bullefin  in  fhe  over  250,000  circulation  classification. 


Ouotone  of  line  art  of  a  reproduction  of  "Pioneers  Crossing  the 
Cumberland  Gap"  by  Bingham  proved  the  attention-getting  art 
in  this  Andeker  Beer  advertisement  for  Pabst  Brewing  Company, 
produced  by  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt.  The  ad  took  top  honors  for 
spot  color  reproduction  for  the  Indianapolis  Star,  its  ninth  award 
in  ten  years  of  E&P  Color  Award  competitions. 


E&P  CONTEST  WINNERS:  "fhe  best 

/n  newspaper  color  reproduction" 

Newspaper: 

FULL  COLOR  REPRODUCTION 

Circulation  over  250,000 

The  Denver  Post* 

Newspaper: 

SPOT  COLOR  REPRODUCTION 

Circulation  over  250,000 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Advertiser: 

Winston  Cigarettes  (R.  J.  Reynolds  To- 

Advertiser: 

Rum  of  Puerto  Rico 

bacco  Co.) 

Agency: 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

Agency: 

Newspaper: 

William  Esty  Co.,  Inc. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer* 

Circulation  1 00,000-250,000 

Advertiser: 

KalKan  Dog  Food 

Newspaper: 

Indianapolis  Star 

Agency: 

Honig-Cooper  &  Harrington 

Advertiser: 

Andeker  Beer  (Pabst  Brewing  Co.) 

Newspaper: 

Circulation  100,000-250,000 

Shreveport  Times  and  Journal 

Agency: 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Circulation  u^der  100,000 

Advertiser: 

Swift  &  Company 

Newspaper: 

Rock  Island  Argus* 

Agency: 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

Advertiser: 

Dean  Foods  Company 

Circulation  under  100,000 

Agency: 

Newspaper: 

Clinton  E.  Frank 

Daytona  Beach  Morning  Journal* 

Newspaper: 

Windsor  Star 

Advertiser: 

Folger’s  Coffee 

Advertiser: 

duMaurier  Cigarettes 

Agency: 

Cunningham  &  Walsh 

Agency: 

Spitzer  Mills  &  Bates  Ltd. 

*Two  first  prizes,  tie  in  judging 

Newspaper- 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

i _ 

OFFSET  REPRODUCTION 

Palm  Beach  Post 

Vlasic 

W.  B.  Doner,  Inc. 
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’Tis  the  season  to  enjoy  great  flavor. 


Dean's  Country  Charm. 
Its  the  sweet  tang  of  lemon  creme; 
swizzled  into  a  vanilla  ice  milk  snowball. 


And  a  nice  time  to  savemoney. 

dinnciN  .ind 

tiigi'jhcr*  tk-M-'m-  Kn.Mt  um- 
it^  b. 

hk’nJed  sfvcul  ((v  griMl  ia<4c. 

And  k  <>nwlb<  m>  K>Mid  V'HI  oin 
Uoitr  H,  e\vn  hchm.*  ><hj  liiMv  k 
hiitKir's  b  nKHiniain  gnw  n. 

TIul  s  (he  richest  kind  (i<  coHce 
ihen.-  b.  TMe  stimothing  rralK 
IpNid.  .-\nd  «avc  j  Iktie  CTirbt' 


The  Rock  Island  (III.)  Argus  won  First  Prize  for  spot  color 
reproduction  with  this  Dean  Food  Company  ad  for  Lemon 
Creme  Snowball,  created  and  produced  by  Clinton  E.  Frank. 


Santa's  cap  matching  the  color  the  Folger's  coffee  can  pro¬ 
vide  the  winning  hue  in  this  coupon  ad  created  by  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Walsh,  that  took  first  prize  for  spot  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  for  the  Daytona  Beach  Morning  Journal. 


Art  director  Burton  Weiss  added  that  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  ad,  which  features  a  fox  recruited 
from  Africa,  USA,  a  Southern  California  game 
park,  was  increased  because  of  the  uniqueness  of 
the  process.  Weiss  said  mezzo  offer  “much  better 
clarity,  not  as  blotchy  or  muddy”  as  some  stan¬ 
dard  reproduction  processes.  Weiss  said  both  Ho- 
nig  and  KalKan,  wdiich  included  a  coupon  in  the 
ad,  were  “more  than  happy”  with  the  results. 

The  KalKan  ad  shared  the  prize  for  papers  over 
250,000  with  the  Denver  Post,  which  reproduced 
a  Winston  cigarette  ad  prepared  by  William 
Esty.  The  ad  was  used  in  magazines  and  Sunday 
newspaper  supplements  as  well  as  in  dailies,  and 
E.sty  tailored  the  ad  for  easy  reproduction  by 
new.spapers.  The  use  of  the  grey  background  was 
a  particular  effort  to  keep  “the  ad  from  getting 
heavy  later  into  a  press  run. 

The  other  black-and-three  color  winners 
showed  a  variety  of  approaches.  The  winner  in 
newspapers  with  a  circulation  of  over  100,000  but 
less  than  250,000,  was  a  Swift  and  Co.  Butterball 
turkey  ad  that  appeared  in  the  Shreveport  Times 
and  Journal,  among  other  papers. 

Mike  Ban,  account  supervisor  for  the  Swift  ac¬ 
count  at  McCann-Erickson  Chicago  explained 
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that  “the  major  thrust  of  Butterball  advertising 
has  been  tv,”  and  that  subsequent  newspaper  ads 
“followed  that  approach.” 

A  commercial  studio  prepared  the  artwork  un¬ 
der  directions  from  Ban,  who  said  he  used 
“broader  strokes”  for  the  ROP  ads.  Generally,  the 
ROP  material  is  “very  difficult  to  run,”  so  the 
emphasis  was  on  a  fairly  simple  ad  that  could  be 
reproduced  easily.  Ban  said  the  use  of  color  re¬ 
quired  “knowing  the  limitation  of  each  medium.” 

Canada’s  Imperial  Tobacco  duMaurier  cigaret¬ 
tes  produced  an  ad  that  several  of  the  judges  felt 
was  one  of  the  handsomest  newspaper  ads.  The 
ad,  adapted  especially  for  newspapers,  appeared 
in  the  100,000  circulation  Windsor  Star. 

The  almost  impressionistic  ad  of  a  painter  and 
his  model  was  created  for  the  Canadian  cigarette 
manufacturer  by  Spitzer,  Mills  &  Bates,  Ltd.  of 
Montreal.  Account  supervisor  Peter  Jeffrey  ex¬ 
plained  “the  duMaurier  problem  was  to  broaden 
the  reach  ’  of  it’s  magazine  campaign  while 
maintaining  the  quality  feeling  of  it’s  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Bates  initially  had  been  wary  of  the  use  of 
black-and-three  color  for  the  ad,  but  art  director 
Ray  Keikman  persuaded  the  agency  to  at  least 
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Institutional  use  of  color  in  a  Fourth  of  July  advertisement  pub* 
lished  on  Independence  Day  in  Philadelphia  Inquirer  won  first  prize 
in  the  category  for  creative  use  of  color  for  John  Wanamalter,  Phila¬ 
delphia  department  store,  in  the  over  250,000  circulation  category. 

experiment  with  the  black-and-three  color  ap¬ 
proach. 

Illustrators  from  Creative  Center  were  used  to 
reproduce  the  ad,  “using  thicker  brush  strokes- 
this  in  order  to  allow  considerable  variation  in 
registration  without  muddying  the  picture”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jeffrey. 

Jeffrey  said  the  illustration  had  been  opened  up 
by  the  use  of  “a  lot  of  light  (colorless)  areas. 
StanMont  Inc.  a  Montreal  engraver,  then 
prepared  proofs  of  the  ad  that  were  sent  to  the 
Star. 

Cyril  Sabutsch,  production  manager  for  the 
Star  said  packing  requirements  on  the  press  were 
altered  to  insure  satisfaction.  He  said  the  ad  was 
“well  conceived  for  new.spapers,  and  that  “it  came 
up  very  well”  in  the  final  printing. 

Commenting  upon  the  first  group  of  award 
winners,  one  of  the  judges  said  “simplicity  and 
the  quality  of  reproduction  outweigh  consider¬ 
ations  of  creativity  in  color  newspaper  ads.  When 
planning  color,  he  said  the  advertiser  must  con¬ 


n’s  been  in  national  magazines 
Now  it’s  here  for  you  to  try. 
Coior  coordinated  top  to  toe 
bodywear  from  Berkshire. 


An  advarfisemenf  for  Norfkern  Commercial,  Anchorage  deparfment 
sfore,  using  offbeat  colors  fo  promote  Berkshire  apparel,  won  First 
Prize  for  creative  use  of  color  in  retail  advertising  in  the  under- 
100,000  circulation  group,  with  this  advertisement  published  in  the 
Anchorage  (Alaska)  Times. 


sider  “how  does  the  ad  blend  with  the  page,  and 
how  will  it  appear  to  the  newspaper  readers — 
does  it  blend?”  The  same  criteria  apply  to  the 
reproduction  awards  for  black  and  one  color, 
where  there  was  also  a  tie. 

Young  &  Rubicam’s  Rum  of  Puerto  Rico  ad  in 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  true  to  the  formula 
cited  above,  while  sacrificing  nothing  in  terms  of 
creativity.  Bill  Colon  of  Rum  of  Puerto  Rico  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  pumpkin  was  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  present  a  new  Halloween  party  recipe, 
and  that  the  pumpkin  had  to  be  first  tested  to  see 
that  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  final  taste  of  the 
drink.  With  a  limited  ad  budget,  the  ad  appeared 
in  only  12  newspapers.  Colon  said  color  height¬ 
ened  the  presentation.  All  the  artwork  for  the  ad 
was  created  by  Y&R,  with  total  control  exercised 
by  A1  Paris. 

In  newspapers  with  a  circulation  of  100,000  to 
250,000,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt’s  brown  tone  Andek- 
er  Beer  ad  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Brian  Seavoy.  It  is  an  adaptation  of  a  four-color 
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The  award  for  the  best  creative  use  of  spot  color  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising  was  awarded  to  the  United  Bank  of  Littleton  for  this  full- 
page  insertion  created  by  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son  Inc.'s  Chicago  of¬ 
fice.  Tom  Shortlidge  was  art  director  for  the  ad. 


A  black-and-turquoise  advertisement  for  American 
Indian  costume  jewelry,  "Unearth  a  treasure,"  won 
first  prize  for  creative  use  of  color  in  retail  adver¬ 
tising  for  newspapers  100-250,000  circulation  for 
May-D&F  Company,  with  this  six-column  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 


E&P  CONTEST  WINNERS: 

"the  best 

in  newspaper  color  creafivify” 

RETAIL  COLOR  CREATIVITY 

AGENCY  COLOR  CREATIVITY 

Circulation  over  250,000 

ROP  FULL  COLOR 

Newspaper:  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Advertiser:  John  Wanamaker 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Art  Director: 

Wrigley  Supermarkets 

W.  B.  Doner 

Henry  Caroselli 

Circulation  100,000-250,000 

ROP  SPOT  COLOR 

Newspaper:  Rocky  Mountain  News 

Advertiser:  May  Co. — D&F 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Art  Director: 

United  Banks  of  Colorado 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  (Chicago) 

Tom  Shortlidge 

Circulation  under  100,000 

Newspaper:  Anchorage  Times 

Advertiser:  Northern  Commercial  Company 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Art  Director: 

PREPRINT  COLOR 

Lincoln-Mercury  Dealers  Assn. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

Bill  Mullen 
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fWiiTi'av^ 


itSfda 


Moon  cps^  Mark  IV 


And  from  the  nchest  farmlands  dwy  shaped 
hack  k>  us  the  piumpesL  sunniest  most 
mouth  watering  fruits  ^ley  saw/  They're  al 
on  our  produce  shelves  r^t  ikm— orchard- 
fresh  and  heavv  w^  tasty  )UKes.  Come 
crqoy  a  taste  of  sunny  summer— at  15%  off 


You'd  e)g>ect  pnces  Ute  these  only  wvhen  fruits 
are  m  season  But  Wngley  brings  them  to  you  today 
l^'hat  luscious  fruits  these  tfe'  To  bnng  them  to 
you  w«  sent  our  buyers  afl  across  America— to 
Cakforma  and  Texas  and  the  Carobnas  and  lots  of 
places  m  between,  vkhere  the  orchards  were  npening 


serrioa  el  the  HMgae  Anerkan 

kearycMj 

OidvyaiesMiiv. 

la  Hw  lor  the  nae  ful  moon. 


TheMark  IV  mooniDoC 
Its  one-w^  glass. 


CONTWENTAL  MARK  IV 


YbucaMbeat\M^eyfor}kdiMe, 

Nomsn 


Wriglay  SupermarkeH'  Frash  Fruit  Sale  advertisement  took  top 
honors  for  creative  use  of  full  color  with  this  advertisement  created 
by  W.  B.  Doner,  Inc. 


Five-color  page,  using  silver  ink,  using  SpectraColor  to  promote  the 
Lincoln  Mark  IV  won  first  prize  for  creative  use  of  pre-printed  full 
color  for  the  Lincoln-Mercury  Dealers  Association,  created  by  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt.  The  ad  appeared  twice  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


dard  inks”  that  could  reproduce  easily. 

Frank  was  especially  intent  upon  creating  an 
easy-to-reproduce  ad  because  the  Dean  campaign 
would  require  the  use  of  a  number  of  smaller 
Illinois  newspapers.  And  Barsick  said  that  many 
newer,  high-speed  color  presses  might  not  be 
available  to  these  papers. 

He  said  though,  that  Frank  and  Dean  had 
no  serious  complaints  about  reproduction  work 
done  during  the  campaign. 

The  Folger’s  ad  ran  pre-Christmas  in  the  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  Morning  Journal,  a  winner  in  last 
year’s  competition.  Cunningham  &  Walsh  was  the 
agency,  with  Peter  Hochman  account  executive, 
and  Larry  Anderson,  assisted  by  Irwin  King,  as 
art  director. 

The  Dean  ad  artwork  was  “very  easy  to  repro¬ 
duce”  according  to  Rock  Island  Argue  Composing 
room  foreman  Ray  Tygret,  who  said  “It  takes  no 
longer  to  produce  an  award  winner  than  it  does  to 
produce  a  sloppy  ad.”  Tygret  commended  Frank’s 
artwork,  and  said  the  agency  “had  definitely” 
composed  the  ad  “with  newspapers  in  mind.” 
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painting  by  the  19th  century  American  painter 
George  Caleb  Bingham. 

Chicago  artist  Richard  Lowe  transferred  the 
print  of  the  Bingham  painting  to  “one  of  the 
simplest,  one  of  the  nicest  two-color  ads.”  The 
Pabst  subsidiary  then  gave  proofs  to  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star,  and  production  manager  Golden 
Faris  had  “no  trouble”  in  the  reproduction. 

Faris  said  the  reproduction  was  made  easy  by 
professional  competence  of  his  stereotypers  and 
pressmen,  and  remarked  that  since  1964,  the  Star 
had  won  nine  awards  for  their  color  work. 

A  tie  in  the  black-and-one  color  category  came 
in  newspapers  with  a  circulation  under  100,000 
with  a  Folger’s  Coffee  ad  and  a  Dean  Foods  Ice 
Milk  ad  sharing  the  honors. 

The  ad  for  Dean’s,  a  local  Midwest  producer, 
was  prepared  by  Clinton  E.  Frank,  Chicago,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  account  supervisor  Bob  Bar- 
sick.  He  said  “too  many  ROP  advertisers  don’t 
understand  the  medium,”  but  that  for  the  Dean 
ad,  Frank  “used  no  half-tones.”  Instead,  the  agen¬ 
cy  “made  a  concerted  effort  to  come  up  with  stan¬ 


Advertising  agency  production  executives  who  served  on  the  judging 
panel  ot  E&P's  17th  annual  Color  Awards  Competition  select  best 
reproduction  examples.  Left  to  right;  Richard  Azeez,  Needham,  Har¬ 
per  &  Steers;  John  Sharkey,  Jr.,  Ted  Bates;  Klaus  Schmidt,  Young  & 
Rubicam;  Gary  Korn,  BBDO;  and  Louis  Landesman,  Smith,  Green¬ 
land,  Inc.  All  are  members  of  the  AAAA  print  production  committee. 

Retail  color:  best  of  the  lot 

The  creative  use  of  color  in  retail  advertising 
included  two  particular  favorites  of  the  judges, 
and  another  of  the  Jean  DiGiovanni  ads  created 
for  John  Wanamaker. 

The  ad,  appearing  July  4th  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  is  almost  deceptively  simple.  It  is  an  ad 
combining  nostalgia  in  the  artwork  with  a  public 
service  message  in  the  copy. 

Color  appears  in  only  the  Wanamaker  signature 
and  on  the  wheels  of  a  bicycle  prominently  dis¬ 
played  in  the  ads  foreground.  Wound  around  the 
wheels  is  red,  white  and  blue  crepe  paper. 

Many  Wanamaker  ads  were  entered  this  year — 
most  with  more  color — but  the  judges  felt  the 
restrained  use  of  color,  and  the  deceptive  em¬ 
phasis  focussed  on  the  copy  by  the  wide  use  of 
white  space  made  this  Wanamaker’s  fifth  winner. 
Wanamaker’s  ad  director  A1  Smagala  said  the  ad 
was  the  result  of  “good  people  with  consummate 
good  taste.” 

In  newspapers  100,000  to  250,000  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Neivs  entry  on  behalf  of  May-D&F  was 
the  winner.  And  the  final  winner  in  the  retail 
creativity  category  was  entered  by  the  Anchorage 
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Blue  ribbon  panel  of  agency  creative  executives  select  the  best 
color  creative  efforts  from  about  1,000  entries  in  E4P's  color  com¬ 
petition.  Left  to  right:  Sam  Reed,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.;  Hank 
Simon,  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau;  John  Leonard!,  Benton  & 
Bowles;  George  Schoenberger,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.;  and  Arnold 
Miller,  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

Times,  on  behalf  of  Northern  Commercial  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Although  headquartered  in  Seattle, 
Northern  Commercial  has  branches  in  Alaska. 

The  ad  was  first  prepared  by  Abby  Brown,  a 
Seattle  artist.  Northern  Commercial  ad  manager 
Art  Ruben  then  coordinated  with  the  Vic  Hussey, 
the  ad  director  of  the  Times. 

Hussey  said  he  and  Ruben  stay  in  close  contact. 
Northern  Commercial  is  the  Times’  fifth  largest 
advertiser,  and  after  four  years  close  association 
on  the  preparation  of  color  ads,  Hussey  said  “they 
pretty  much  know  what  we  can  do,”  and  the  pa¬ 
per  “usually  knows  what  it  is  they  want.” 

Hussey  received  the  separated  art  work,  and 
then  proceeded  with  the  necessary  mechanical 
work  prior  to  the  actual  printing.  While  the  ad 
received  almost  universal  praise  from  the  judges, 
several  commented  that  the  overall  presentation 
was  hurt  by  the  fact  that  the  ad  shared  one-quarter 
of  the  page  with  editorial  copy. 

One  judge  described  the  three-quarters-of-a- 
page  ad  as  “handicapped”  by  the  less  than  full- 
page  appearance. 

In  agency  competition  for  the  creative  use  of 
color,  an  ad  prepared  by  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  for 
Lincoln-Mercury  Dealers  Associations,  and  run  as 
Continued  on  page  31 
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Floored  Delegates  Overcome  /t  n  ySit-uation 


Oosterhuis  rides 
long  putts  to  lead 


By  Robert  Eubanks 


h  the  Enel  I^tTorely  a  QuMdon 
or  Good,  OldfadiioMd  Rump  PbHtks 


Putt  misses,  bottom 
falls  from  J.C/s  game 


Goalby  likes 
emotional  play 


1972  rerun  for  Jim  ? 


pairings 


Picture  page  made  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
won  top  honors  in  the  spot  news  category  for  creative  use  of 
editorial  color  for  the  Miami  Herald  in  the  over>250,000  cir¬ 
culation  group. 

SWITCH  TO  OFFSET  ADDS  TO  GROWTH 

Features  and  covers 
pace  use  of  color 
for  editorial 
. . .  provide  higher 
reader  interest 


Masters  golf  tournament  coverage  featuring  shot  of  Peter 
Oostehuis  earned  top  spot  news/sports  award  for  creative  use 
of  editorial  color  for  the  Augusta  Chronicle  in  the  under- 
100,000  circulation  class.  Jimmy  Watkins  was  the  photog¬ 
rapher. 

Southern  newspapers  swept  five  out  of  eight 
top  awards  in  the  editorial  color  competitions, 
judged  on  creativity,  originality  and  implementa¬ 
tion. 

Editorial  color  in  features  and  section  covers 
attracted  largest  field  of  entries,  surpassing  cate¬ 
gories  for  spot  news /sports  and  Sunday  maga¬ 
zines  by  more  than  4  to  1. 

Two  top  awards  in  spot  news/sports  and 
features  were  captured  by  the  Miami  Herald  in 
the  over  250,000  circulation  group;  and  in  the 
100-250,000  circulation  group,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  won  in  features  and  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
for  Sunday  magazines — all  reflecting  the  continu¬ 
ing,  competitive  emphasis  on  use  of  color  by  Flor¬ 
ida  newspapers.  No  award  was  made  in  the 
100-250,000  circulation  for  spot  news/sports. 

This  year’s  judges  unanimously  zeroed  in  on 
the  Miami  Herald's  letterpress  full  page  picture 
story  of  colorful  costumes  worn  by  Democratic 
convention  delegates  in  Miami.  They  stood  before 
their  final  choice  for  the  spot  news  category  and 
enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  convention  color  over 
again,  noting  the  effective  pattern  of  color  made 
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Spread  in  the  Orlando  Sentinel's  Sunday  magazine  on  tractor  newspaper  magazine  sections,  "The  punch  of  the  pull,"  in  the 

racing  won  First  Prize  for  creative  use  of  editorial  color  in  100,000-250,003  circulation  category.  Photos  by  Lana  Harris. 
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VOCIOf  H0U«ITA«  EUtPtRE 


An  inviting  place  for  students 

page  24 


First  prize  for  creative  use  of  editorial  color  in  newspaper  magazines 
was  awarded  to  the  Denver  Post  for  an  Empire  magazine  cover,  "An 
inviting  place  for  students,"  in  the  over-250,000  circulation  division. 


(Morfol  Chponicu 

Sunday  Sane 


— 'Tif. 
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On  a  muddy  Sunday  afternoon 


"Muddy  Sunday  Afternoon,"  a  cover  on  motorcycle  racing,  won 
First  Prize  for  creative  use  of  editorial  color  in  newspaper  magazines 
for  the  Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram  in  the  under  100,000 
circulation  group. 
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Miami  Herald  cover  of  a  special  Vietnam  Memorial  Section 
won  First  Prize  in  the  feature  division  for  "best  use  of  editorial 
color"  for  newspapers  over  250,000  circulation. 


Honeycomb  treatment  of  feature,  "Is  the  world  closing  in  on  you?" 
earned  first  prize  for  color  features  for  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  in 
the  100,000-250,000  circulation  group. 


E&P  CONTEST  WINNERS: 


"the  best  in  newspaper  edlforial  color" 


NEWSPAPERS  OVER  250,000 

Best  use  of  color  in  spot  news  and  sports — 

MIAMI  HERALD,  for  a  picture  page  delegates 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention.  Color 
photos  by  Herald  photographer  John  Pineda. 

Best  color  feature — MIAMI  HERALD,  for  cover 
page  of  special  Vietnam  Memorial  Section, 
“With  deepest  sympathy.” 

Best  magazine  color — DENVER  POST,  for 
cover  of  Empire  magazine  featuring  photo  of 
Penrose  Library  at  University  of  Denver  by 
George  Crouter,  for  feature,  “An  inviting  place 
for  students.” 

NEWSPAPERS  100,000-250,000 
Best  color  feature — ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES, 
for  cover  page  feature  for  Sunday  home  sec¬ 
tion,  “Is  the  world  closing  in  on  you,”  with 
staff  photographs  by  Bob  Hannah. 


Best  magazine  color — ORLANDO  SENTINEL  for 
picture  spread  on  tractor  racing,  the  “punch 
of  the  pull,”  with  photos  by  Lana  Harris  and 
art  direction  by  Sarah  Keys. 

NEWSPAPERS  UNDER  100,000 

Best  spot  news/sports — AUGUSTA  CHRONI¬ 
CLE,  for  Masters  Golf  Tournament  page,  fea¬ 
turing  color  photo  of  golfer  Peter  Oosterhuis 
by  staff  photographer  Jimmy  Watkins. 

Best  magazine  color — ELYRIA  CHRONICLE 
for  cover  of  Chronicle  Sunday  Scene 
magazine,  featuring  “Muddy  Sunday”  motor¬ 
cycle  race,  photography  by  Carl  Skalak. 

Best  color  feature  —  PONTIAC  (ILL.)  DAILY 
LEADER,  for  Page  One  feature  on  Treasures 
of  Tutankhamen,  using  quarter-page  size  re¬ 
production  of  gold  funerary  mask  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  king. 
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The  Daily  Leader 


Holiday  ends ;  Indochina 
bombing  resumes 


Dating  game  in  Saigon 


Another  try  for 
pay  raises 


Remarkable  reproduction  of  gold  mask  of  King  Tutankhamen  illustrating 
page  one  feature  won  First  Prize  for  creative  use  of  editorial  color  for 
the  Pontiac  (III.)  Daily  Leader,  in  the  under  100,000  circulation  group. 


by  the  clothes  of  delegates,  seated  against  the  red 
carpet.  They  praised  the  editing  and  layout  under 
deadline  pressures. 

Herald  photo  editors  Pete  Bratager  and  Dave 
Anderson  had  been  working  12  to  16  hour-days  on 
the  convention,  and  the  evening  of  July  10  found 
themselves  short  of  color  art.  They  radioed  photo¬ 
grapher  Johnny  Pineda  on  the  convention  floor 
and  told  him  to  shoot  some  “outlandish  getups”  of 
conventioneers  and  get  the  film  back  on  the  next 
half  hourly  run.  Said  Pineda,  “This  gave  me 
about  10  minutes  to  shoot,  but  since  they  told  me 
they  needed  a  bunch  of  pictures  I  began  shooting 
and  thinking  in  terms  of  a  layout.”  His  editors 
complimented  Pineda  for  executing  the  assign¬ 
ment  “in  a  helluva  hurry”  and  he  responded  with 
praise  for  the  layout,  but  added,  “I  wish  we  had 
space  like  that  to  fill  everyday.”  The  page  bears 
the  gang  credit  of  four  staffers  in  the  hall  since 
the  Herald,  under  time  pressures,  had  not  been 
giving  individual  credits  on  convention  photos.  As 
it  turned  out  all  of  the  pictures  on  the  convention 
costumes  were  shot  by  Pineda. 

Cover  Section 

The  Miami  Herald’s  first  prize  in  the  features 
category  was  for  the  cover  page  of  its  special 
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Vietnam  Memorial  Section  run  on  December  31. 
It  was  handled  largely  by  city  editor  Rich  Arch¬ 
bold  and  metropolitan  editor  Steve  Rogers  after 
an  idea  from  Broward  County  managing  editor 
Frank  Caperton  was  expanded  to  a  state-wide 
section. 

The  theme  photograph  for  the  cover  was  a 
black  and  white  of  Captain  James  Rogan,  sup¬ 
plied  by  his  widow.  The  picture,  taken  by  a  South 
Vietnamese  army  officer,  had  been  mailed  by  Ro¬ 
gan  to  his  wife  a  few  days  before  his  death.  Her¬ 
ald  promotion  art  director  Dave  Cross  was  given 
the  photo  to  produce  a  cover.  He  recalled  that 
“the  picture  was  so  dramatic  we  were  afraid  it 
might  look  posed.  It  was  almost  too  good  a  pic¬ 
ture.” 

Cross  decided  he  would  achieve  the  right  effect 
with  use  of  green,  yellow  and  black  as  a  3-color 
posterization.  He  felt  dominate  green  would  be  in 
keeping  with  olive  drab  and  the  jungle  atmo¬ 
sphere.  He  hand-worked  each  color  separation  to 
preserve  detail,  recreated  wrinkles  in  Rogan’s 
poncho,  and  recaptured  shadows  washed  out  of 
the  original.  The  copy  of  the  telegram  received  by 
Mrs.  Rogan  was  added  to  the  cover  as  vital  to 
section’s  message. 

Magazine  features 

William  Hosokawa,  editor  of  the  Denver  Post 
Empire  Magazine  which  won  the  magazine  color 
award  in  the  over  250,000  circulation  group,  ex¬ 
plained  the  cover  and  double  truck  center  spread 
was  shot  on  assignment  by  George  Crouter,  staff 
photographer  assigned  full-time  to  the  Sunday 
magazine.  They  had  heard  the  new  library  of  the 
University  of  Denver  was  “a  colorful  place”  and 
Crouter  spent  a  day  making  pictures.  Hosokawa 
said  generally  the  center  spread  is  sold  for  an  ad, 
but  when  available  to  editorial  they  use  it  for  a 
“smash  color  layout”  or  sometimes  just  one  scenic 
picture  of  the  Denver  area.  The  magazine  is 
printed  in  the  Denver  Post’s  own  roto  plant. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  award  for  its  Sunday 
homes /real  estate  section  cover  page,  a  unani¬ 
mous  choice  of  the  judges,  represented  a  long¬ 
term  production  in  the  newsfeatures  department 
under  direction  of  Robert  Mellis,  newsfeatures 
editor.  For  the  Ron  Speer  story  on  the  problems 
of  urban  living,  “Is  The  World  Closing  In  on 
You?”,  staff  photographer  Bob  Hannah  photo¬ 
graphed  models  individually,  boxed  in  a  plywood 
hexagon  made  by  the  buildings  department.  Han¬ 
nah  is  credited  as  the  “key”  to  the  project  since  the 
photos  had  to  be  posed  at  the  correct  angles,  and 
varied,  to  make  the  job  click.  The  judges  also 
noted  with  approval  use  on  the  page  of  a  box 
story  with  illustration  by  staff  artist  Scott 
Hiestand  on  “Rose  World  Names  Prodigies.” 

A  two-page  sequence  layout  on  a  new  sport  of 
tractor  racing  being  introduced  in  the  central 
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event  with  a  feature  photo  and  jumped  to  page 
one  of  the  sports  section  with  a  prominent  player 
in  action  shot.  The  paper  is  printed  offset. 


Color  feature  causes  library  rush 


EDITORIAL  JUDGES — Picking  Ihe  best  examples  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  color  from  a  field  of  a  thousand  entries  are,  left  to  right: 
C.  L.  Casey,  managing  editor,  Reuters;  James  L.  Freeman,  editor. 
United  Features;  Robert  Hallock,  managing  editor  and  art  director, 
LIthopinion;  and  Tom  Orr,  picture  editor,  Newsweek. 

Florida  area  won  the  magazine  honors  in  the 
100-250,000  circulation  group  for  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  Star’s  Florida  Magazine.  The  tractor 
pull  was  covered  by  the  only  woman  photographer 
on  the  photo  staff,  Lana  Harris.  Bill  Dunn,  the 
magazine  editor,  thinks  the  sequence  looks  like 
moving  film  and  praises  the  photographer  and  art 
editor  Sarah  Keys  for  the  layout  and  sequencing. 
Dunn  points  out  the  sequence  spread  began  the 
story  with  text  and  other  pictures  following  re¬ 
versing  a  more  general  pattern.  The  magazine  is 
printed  offset. 


/ /  iCs  good,  run  it  big 

A  23-year-old  staff  photographer  Jimmy  Wat¬ 
kins  took  the  color  photograph  of  Peter  Ooster- 
huis  during  the  Masters  golf  championships  with 
the  Augusta  Chronicle  playing  the  shot  3  columns 
by  131/2  inches  to  win  the  news /sports  category 
for  newspapers  under  100,000.  Watkins  was  dou¬ 
bly  pleased  with  the  prize  page  because  it  has 
settled  the  on-again,  off-again  policy  debate  on  as 
to  whether  35  mm  transparencies  should  be  run 
big.  Watkins  and  Lee  Downing,  shooting  black 
and  white,  covered  the  Masters  for  the  Chronicle 
and  Herald.  Color  started  on  page  one  during  the 


Publisher  Jerome  Pearre  of  the  Pontiac  (Ill.) 

Daily  Leader  wrote  a  two-part  feature  on  the 
Tutankhamen  treasures  to  take  advantage  of 
year-end  publication  when  news  is  short  and  is 
gratified  that  the  page-one  color  photo  of  the 
mask  of  King  Tutankhamen  caught  the  judges’ 
interest  to  win  the  features  award  for  newspapers 
under  100,000  circulation.  The  series  grew  out  of 
a  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearre  made  to  the  British 
Museum  last  year,  and  the  color  photograph  was 
one  of  four  secured  from  George  Rainbird,  Ltd. 
having  been  made  in  1963  by  F.  L.  Kenett.  Color 
separations  were  made  in  the  Leader  plant  by  its 
subsidiaiy,  Shanebrook  Photoengraving,  and 
50-pound  stock  used  for  better  reproduction. 

Pearre  observes  that  it  is  interesting  that  arti¬ 
facts  of  3,300  years  ago  can  still  command  atten¬ 
tion  of  today’s  readers,  one  evidence  being  that 
the  Pontiac  Public  Library  had  a  run  on  books 
about  Tutankhamen  and  ancient  Egypt  following 
publication  of  the  series.  Judges  praised  the  offset 
reproduction  as  outstanding  and  attention- 
getting. 

Photographer  gets  mud  splattered 

The  Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle  Telegram’s  Sunday 
Scene  magazine  cover,  which  won  in  the  under 
100,000  circulation  group,  was  enterprise  art  shot 
by  staff  photographer  Carl  Skalak  Jr.  All  photos 
used,  including  those  for  the  double  truck  inside 
layout,  were  of  the  muddy  Sunday  afternoon 
event,  giving  the  photographer  a  special  problem 
since  he  was  constantly  splattered  with  mud  as 
motorcycles  passed.  Judges  felt  the  soft  color  in 
the  cover  shot  conveyed  the  mood  of  the  scene. 

Sunday  Scene  is  a  local  product,  printed  offset 
in  the  newspaper’s  plant,  and  color  is  always  used 
for  the  cover,  with  color  used  on  page  one  of  the 
paper  almost  every  day.  Sunday  editor  Cordelia 
Robbins  is  in  charge  of  the  magazine,  and  Pat 
Geisler  w'orked  with  her  on  the  cover  and  inside 
layout. 

Editorial  color  judging  panel 

Judges  in  the  editorial  color  competition  were: 
James  L.  Freeman,  managing  editor  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate ;  Robert  Hallock,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  and  art  director  of  Lithopinion;  C.  L.  Casey, 
managing  editor  of  Reuters ;  and  Tom  Orr,  photo 
editor  of  Newsweek  Magazine. 
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Continued  from  page  25 

a  Spectacolor  preprint  caused  the  most  interest. 
The  ad  used  silver  as  the  dominant  color  in  a 
picture  of  a  Lincoln.  According  to  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  where  the  ad  appeared  twice  this  was 
the  first  extensive  use  of  silver  as  a  predominant 
color.  The  ad  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Bill  Mullen  at  K  &  E. 

The  winner  for  the  use  of  full  color  went  to  an 
ad  prepared  by  W.  B.  Doner  for  the  Michigan- 
area  food  store  chain,  Wrigley’s,  a  division  of 
Allied  Supermarkets. 

Art  director  Henry  Garoselli  prepared  the  ads, 
one  of  a  series  for  Wrigley’s  that  concentrated  on 
one  item  or  department.  The  ads  run  ROP  in  the 
Detroit  Netvs. 

Caroselli  said  the  ad  was  built  around  fruit  and 
“had  to  communicate  the  natural  colors  and  appe¬ 
tite  appeal  of  fresh  fruit,  while  featuring  individ¬ 
ual  items  and  prices. 

But  the  ad  was  changed  in  mid-stream  because 
grapes  had  to  be  dropped  from  the  ad.”  Still,  the 
ad  was  produced  on  time,  and  when  run,  it  sold 
out  several  of  the  featured  items. 

In  discussing  the  ad,  Caroselli  made  comments 
that  were  repeatly  echoed  by  agency  personnel 
who  discussed  the  use  of  color  in  newspapers.  He 
said  that  advertisers  have  to  become  aware  of  the 
limitations  of  newspaper  color,  but  at  the  same 
time,  newspapers  must  take  a  more  active  interest 
in  the  processes  and  techniques. 

Caroselli  added  that  newspaper  color  was  being 
u.sed  at  “about  1%  of  its  capability,”  but  “within 
the  next  five  years,  all  major  advertisers  will  be 
using  color.” 

Today,  color  in  many  areas  is  limited  to  ciga¬ 
rette  and  liquor  advertising,  while  many  other 
advertisers  are  simply  afraid  to  use  color.  He  said 
he  “was  a  little  upset  that  newspapers  don’t  real¬ 
ize  the  potential  of  color,”  And  he  added  that 
advertisers  and  agencies  have  a  right  to  “demand 
the  same  quality  and  attention”  to  color  that  is 
available  in  other  mediums.  One  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  judges  echoed  these  sentiments,  saying  "so 
much  is  reproduction,  with  manning  of  the 
presses  critical.  Faulty  or  poor  reproduction  is  too 
often  a  case  of  disinterested  attendants.” 

N.  W.  Ayer,  Chicago  created  the  winner  in  the 
use  of  sport  color  category,  an  ad  in  a  campaign 
for  the  United  Banks  of  Colorado.  Tom  Shortlidge 
was  the  ad  director  for  the  campaign,  and  he  said 
his  major  concern  was  choosing  a  green  that 
could  be  blended  into  all  three  of  the  UBC  ads 
that  ran  together. 

Three  ads  were  created  for  the  campaign,  with 
the  large  prominent  tree  displayed  in  each  ad. 
The  tree  was  essential,  as  it  figured  in  a  pro¬ 
motion  offered  by  the  Bank  involved.  Shortlidge 
said  the  final  choice  of  green  was  the  only  real 
difficulty  the  agency  had  in  preparing  the  ad. 

The  ad  series  appeared  in  several  Denver  area 
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newspapers,  as  well  as  on  buscards.  UBC  ad  di¬ 
rector  Ed  Kerr  said  the  ads  “asserted  the  ecology 
theme  we  were  attempting  to  convey.”  He  added 
that  the  ads  “fit  what  we  were  trying  to  do  as  far 
as  community  concern.” 

Discussing  his  two  awards,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  general  manager  Sam  McKeel  said  the  re¬ 
cent  $18  million  capital  improvements  expendi¬ 
tures  made  by  the  Inquirer’s  parent  company, 
Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  were  in  large  part  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  paper’s  success. 

McKeel  said  installation  of  27  new  press  units 
enabled  the  Inquirer  to  provide  “the  clarity  of 
color  required  by  the  Wanamaker  ad,”  and  at  the 
same  time,  “handle  the  complexity  of  the  KalKan 
mezze-tint  process.” 

Production  manager  John  Corcoran  however 
said  production  of  the  mezzo-tint  ad  went  “like 
any  other  day.”  There  was  “nothing  different” 
about  the  ad  “from  any  other  color  ad.” 

Color  road  show: 

Tale  of  ten  cities 

More  than  4,000  advertising  executives,  includ¬ 
ing  creative,  account  and  production  personnel, 
were  treated  to  private  exhibitions  of  E&P  Color 
Contest  winners  and  finalists  in  the  past  year. 

John  Lang,  Hearst  Advertising  Seiwice,  na¬ 
tional  color  chairman  for  AANR,  working  with 
local  chapters,  arranged  a  ten-city  tour  of  the 
award  winners  and  competition  finalists.  Local 
chapter  color  chairmen  arranged  exhibits  in  con¬ 
ference  and  board  rooms  of  ad  agencies  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Dallas,  At¬ 
lanta,  Chicago,  Boston,  Detroit,  Twin  Cities  and 
New  York.  Award  presentation  ceremonies  were 
conducted  by  E«&P  and  AANR  in  Philadelphia, 
Marco  Island,  Fla.;  Boston,  San  Franci.sco,  New 
York  and  Chicago,  with  audiences  totaling  more 
than  a  thousand  admen  and  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  attending  the  luncheon  presentations. 

The  travelling  color  show  started  in  October, 
1972,  and  continued  through  March  of  1973. 

A  similar  roadshow  production  is  planned  for 
1973-74,  with  Lang  again  heading  up  the  AANR 
(now"  NAS.A)  color  committee,  with  cooperation 
of  individual  chapters.  Robert  U.  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  E&P,  and  George  Wilt,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  and  competition  director,  will  be  on  the 
road  again  too,  making  color  presentations  at  rep¬ 
resentatives  luncheons  and  before  other  adver¬ 
tising  groups,  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Philadelphia,  Denver,  Florida,  and  San  Francisco. 

Special  showings  of  100  winners  and  finalists 
in  the  1973  Color  Awards  Competition  are  avail¬ 
able  for  exhibition  at  newspaper  and  advertising 
meetings  or  conferences  by  contacting  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  promotion  dei)artment. 


Whotisred, 
blackand  blue, 
and  firsi  all  over? 


Once  again,  it’s  The  Miami 
Heiald,  Ameiica’s  most  colorful 
newspaper.  In  this  year’s  Editor 
and  PnhUsheds  Color  Awards 
Com|)etition,  two  of  our  most 
colorful  stories  won  first  place. 

And  they  are  only  a  fraction  in  the 


spectrum  of  news,  features,  sports, 
comics,  columns,  reviews, 
opinions  and,  of  course,  color 
photographs,  that  go  into  the 
maiking  of  The  Miami  Herald. 
Once  again,  The  Herald  was  fimt 
in  full  run  news,  much  of  it  in  color. 


The  Herald  was  also  fii-st 
in  color  advertising,  for  the 
eleventh  yeai‘  in  a  row.  With 
over  6‘ 2-million  lines  of  coloi’ 
advertising.  The  Herald  was  far 
and  away  Ameiica’s  leader.  In 
more  categones  than  one. 
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Spot  News  Coverage 
Photographed  by  John  Pineda 


First  Place 

Editorial  Color  Features 
Designed  by  Dave  Cross 
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The  Miami  Heiald. 

A  Knight  Newspaper 


Eastern  switches  tv  ad 
dollars  into  newspaper 


Eastern  Airlines  says  it  has  made  a 
“new  corporate  commitment”  in  spending 
more  money  for  newspaper  advertising — 
and  less  for  television. 

The  airline  is  now  spending  50  per  cent 
of  its  annual  $25  million  ad  budget  for 
newspaper  advertising  and  7  per  cent  for 
television  advertising.  A  year  ago  this 
time  the  airline  was  spending  32  per  cent 
of  its  annual  ad  budget  for  newspaper 
advertising  and  24  per  cent  for  television 
advertising. 

The  reasons  behind  the  switch  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  by  the  nation’s  second 
largest  airline  are  a  nationwide  slowdown 
in  air  travel  growth,  increased  competi¬ 
tion  and  a  money-conscious  public  which 
lacks  confidence  in  the  nation’s  economy. 

Eastern’s  new  newspaper  ad  emphasis 
is  debuting  in  80  to  85  daily  newspapers 
in  30  metropolitan  market  areas  and  in  a 
group  of  suburban  weeklies  around  the 
Chicago  area.  A  16-page  Sunday  preprint 
featuring  the  airline  and  winter  vacation 
travel  is  also  scheduled.  Theme  of  the  ad 
campaign  is  “Eastern  is  working  harder 
for  your  dollar.” 

Eastern’s  decision  to  concentrate  its  ad¬ 
vertising  in  daily  newspapers  represents 
a  65  per  cent  increase  in  newspaper  space 
over  a  year  ago  since  the  airline’s  ad 
budget  today  is  about  20  per  cent  higher 
than  a  year  ago. 

They’d  rather  switeh 

Why  the  corporate  decision  to  drop  tele¬ 
vision  ad  dollars  and  give  it  to  newspa¬ 
pers? 

Theodore  G.  Keller,  a  former  associate 
advertising  manager  with  Procter  &  Gam¬ 
ble’s  paper  products  division  in  Cincinnati 
before  joining  Eastern  in  June  as  division 
vice-president-advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising,  explains: 

— “It  is  apparent  that  we’re  living  in  a 
time  when  everyone  wants  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  what  they’re  buying  in  advance 
of  their  buying  it.  Given  that  condition, 
it’s  obvious  that  newspapers  are  going  to 
be  a  large  part  of  our  future  advertising 
plans.” 

— “The  newspaper  ad  copy  will  be  most¬ 
ly  reading  material  with  limited  illustra¬ 
tions.  There  will  be  relatively  few  sail¬ 
boats  in  the  sunset  and  considerably  more 
language  about  the  service  and  value 
which  we  believe  will  be  attractive  to 
customers.” 

Playing  key  roles  in  the  corporate  deci¬ 
sion  to  concentrate  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers  were  Keller,  Thomas  B.  McFadden, 
senior  vicepresident-niarketing  group; 
Maurice  L.  Kelley  Jr.,  vicepresident¬ 
marketing  services;  and  William  Dowse, 
director  of  advertising.  Young  &  Rubicam 
International  Inc.  is  the  agency  handling 
the  “working  harder  for  your  dollar” 
campaign. 

Eastern’s  executives  stress  that  with 
newspapers  they  are  able  to  “localize” 
their  ad  campaign  at  less  cost  and  concen¬ 
trate  on  major  local  advantages  and 


If  you  don't  get  all  this 
fromanairiine 
you're  wasting  mono^. 


regional  services  offered  by  Eastern. 

Keller  explains:  “In  our  ads  in  Chicago 
we  point  out  that  we  offer  hourly  service 
to  Miami.  In  our  ads  in  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  market  area  we  say  that  ser¬ 
vice  began  at  our  new  Newark  terminal 
September  24  and  that  the  airport  has  the 
world’s  longest  (530  feet)  moving  side¬ 
walk  between  the  terminal  and  the  air 
shuttle  area.  Air  fares  are  complex.  In 
our  newspaper  ads  we  can  put  the  right 
number  in  the  ad.  It’s  a  lot  like  the  retail 
approach.  We  have  the  ads  and  they  tell 
the  reader  what’s  available  and  say  to 


them  ‘pick  out  what’s  best  for  you.’  ” 

The  airline  official  says  it’s  difficult  and 
economically  prohibitive  to  go  into  long 
detail  on  airline  fares  and  local  service 
through  the  medium  of  television  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Newspapers  enable  that  information  to 
be  presented  in  relevant  local  detail,”  Kel¬ 
ler  comments.  “We  can  put  the  exact  local 
fare  in  and  tell  in  detail  about  our  new 
terminal  in  Newark  or  our  new  flight  out 
in  the  West.” 

Wants  its  market  share 

Eastern  admits  it  is  after  its  share  of 
the  existing  market  and  the  airline  isn’t 
seeking  to  woo  new  air  travelers.  “Most 
Americans  have  now  flown  as  have  a  very 
high  percentage  of  the  younger  people. 
That  means  we’re  going  to  be  in  a  fight 
for  market  share  in  specific  cities  on  spe¬ 
cific  routes  and  we  believe  newspaper  ads 
can  help  us  sell  specific  city  pair  service. 
The  current  economic  climate  is  going  to 
encourage  people  to  plan  carefully  before 
spending  dollars  for  air  travel  and  we 
intend  to  use  newspaper  advertising  in 
newspapers  to  spell  out  what  we  offer  and 
what  it  costs.  The  age  of  consumerism 
accentuates  the  need  for  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  and  especially  in  the  tour  area  where 
the  calculations  can  be  a  little  compli¬ 
cated.” 

Both  Keller  and  Dowse  note  that  times 
are  tight  today  for  the  nation’s  airline 
industry.  Keller  says,  “It  is  not  likely  that 
the  overall  air  travel  market  is  going  to 
increase  considerably  in  the  next  year. 
That  is  partly  due  to  the  overall  weak 
business  climate  and  it  is  also  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  longer  a  vast  poten¬ 
tial  market  of  non-air  travelers  to  fuel 
growth.” 

Eastern  is  having  its  local  airport  man¬ 
agers  survey  customer  contact  employes  to 
find  out  what  it  is  about  Eastern  at  that 
particular  airport  that  lures  or  impresses 
passengers.  The  survey  results  will  be 
utilized  in  the  planning  of  future  local 
newspaper  ads. 
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BREAK  OUT  YOUR  RAINBOW  HERE 
.  .  .  AND  SAVE  A  POT  OF  GOLD 


FULL  COLOR,  SPOT  COLOR  OR  HI-FI  INSERTS  ...  no  matter 
which,  when  you  test  color,  you'll  go  for  to  find  a  better 
buy  than  Test-Town,  Pa.  Isolation,  compact  size,  convenient 
shipping  and  cooperative  retailers  make  testing  easy,  with 
valid  results  right  away. 

You  get  quality  reproduction  in  the  Altoona  Mirror,  with  41 
years  of  color  printing  experience.  Top  response,  too,  be¬ 
cause  the  Mirror  is  read  by  98%  of  Altoona  families,  4  out 
of  5  in  the  market.  Find  out  more  obout  color  in  Altoona  by 
calling  Richard  E.  Beeler,  Ad  Manager,  814-944-7171.  He's 
always  chasing  rainbows. 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Hltoona  SlRirtot 
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The  right  press  for 


medium-circulation  dailies. 

Until  now,  the  medium  size  publisher  has  had  two  alterna¬ 
tives  in  considering  web  offset  presses.  One  meant  an  excessive 
number  of  press  units,  the  other  a  larger  than  necessary 
capital  expenditure. 

Now  there’s  the  Harris  N-165(),  specifically  designed  for  the 
2(),(K)()  to  75,(K)()  circulation  range. 

The  four-plate-wide  N-1650  produces  up  to  96  pages  at 
speeds  up  to  5(),()()()  impressions  per  hour.  It’s  electronically 
controlled.  Has  all  the  features  you  need  for  peak  operating 
efficiency.  And  doesn’t  cost  you  an  arm  and  a  leg. 

That’s  why  it  was  selected  by  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin, 
where  it  was  installed  in  record  time. 

For  more  information  on  the  N-165(),  or  the  three  other  web 
offset  newspaper  presses  in  our  line,  write  Harris-Intertype 
Corporation,  Cottrell  Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly, 

Rhode  Island  02891. 


HARRIS 

Communications  and 
Information  Handling 


New  York  printers 
“recess”  indefinitely 

New  York  Typographical  Union  No.  6 
announced  last  week  that  it  had  “decided 
to  recess”  for  an  indefinite  period  its  con¬ 
tract  talks  with  the  Neiv  York  Times, 
New  York  Post,  and  New  York  Daily 
News. 

Bertram  Powers,  president  of  the 
union,  said  the  recess  would  continue  until 
there  had  been  a  determination  in  the 
current  court  case  involving  the  union  and 
the  Times. 

The  newspaper  was  granted  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  injunction  enjoining  ITU  members 
from  holding  “chapel  meetings”  or  illegal 
work  stoppages. 

“As  long  as  the  injunction  is  in  effect,” 
said  Powers,  “there  is  no  incentive  for  the 
publisher  to  grant  any  of  the  requests  we 
make.  The  publisher  knows  we  are  not 
free  to  act  and  he  can  say  no  with  im¬ 
punity.” 

.A  spokesman  for  the  publishers  said  the 
“recess”  was  actually  a  “breakoff”  by  the 
union,  and  emphasized  that  the  action  was 
unilateral. 

The  spokesman  said  Powers  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  break  off  negotiations  three 
times  in  the  last  few’  w’eeks.  “Finally,  he 
just  told  us  he  refuses  to  meet,”  said  the 
spokesman.  “He  broke  off  negotiations  be¬ 
cause  he  couldn’t  put  the  pressure  on  us. 
Now’  he’s  backed  himself  into  a  comer.” 
He  said  the  lawyers  for  the  papers  had 
estimated  three  w’eeks  to  three  months 
before  the  court  issue  is  resolved- 


In  granting  the  injunction.  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  Joseph  Sarafite  said 
he  w’as  doing  so  on  condition  that  the 
Times  proceed  immediately  to  a  trial  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  previous  con¬ 
tract  remained  in  effect.  That  pact,  which 
technically  expired  March  30,  provided 
for  arbitration  of  all  grievances  and  con¬ 
tained  a  no-strike  provision. 


Press  group  plans 
Soviet  tour  in  ’74 

A  15-day  tour  of  Russia  and  several 
European  countries,  including  meetings 
with  major  political  leaders,  has  been 
planned  for  the  fall  of  1974  by  the  North 
Jersey  Press  Association. 

The  tour,  which  hopefully  will  become 
an  annual  function  of  the  group,  features 
stops  in  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Helsinki,  Co¬ 
penhagen,  and  Vienna,  among  other  cities. 
A  request  has  been  presented  by  the 
group  to  the  Soviet  Government  to  meet 
w’ith  the  Premier.  Other  meetings  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  arranged. 

The  tour  w’ill  be  open  to  any  member  of 
the  w’orking  press  as  w’ell  as  journalism 
and  government  students  in  college.  Tour 
capacity  is  40  persons  and  some  seats  are 
still  available. 

Cost  of  the  trip  is  $849.  For  additional 
information,  write  to  Bob  Nestoff,  tour 
chairman,  626  McCarthy  Drive,  New’  Mil¬ 
ford,  N.J.  Dates  for  the  trip  are  Sept.  26 
to  Oct.  10,  1974. 


N.Y.  deliverers  and 
3  papers  reach  pact 

Negotiators  for  the  Newspaper  Deliver¬ 
ers  Union  and  the  three  major  New  York 
dailies  have  reached  a  tentative  agreement 
on  a  new  contract.  Announcement  of  the 
agreement  was  made  September  19. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement,  which  must 
now  be  ratified  by  the  1,360  union  mem¬ 
bers,  provide  for  wage  increases  of  $13.85 
for  each  of  two  years  and  a  12  percent 
increase  in  pension  benefits.  Day  shift  de¬ 
liverers  now  make  $228.06,  night  shift  de¬ 
liverers  $228.30. 

If  ratified,  the  contract  would  be  the 
third  ratified  by  unions  that  serve  the 
New  York  Times,  the  New  York  News  and 
the  New  York  Post.  Negotiations  with  the 
10  unions  have  gone  on  since  their  con¬ 
tracts  expired  March  30. 

Deliverers  union  president  Carl  Levy 
said  automation  issues  involving  the  new 
N.Y.  News’  plant  in  Long  Island  City 
had  been  settled. 

Previously,  both  the  mailer’s  union  and 
machinist’s  union  had  reached  a  nearly 
parallel  agreement  with  the  papers.  In¬ 
frequent  negotiations  are  continuing  with 
the  other  seven  unions. 

• 

Labor  director 

James  P.  Mannion  Jr.,  formerly  vice- 
president  for  employe  relations  at  the  Fal- 
staff  Brew’ing  Corp.,  will  join  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  as  labor  relations  director. 
Mannion  succeeds  Larry  Wallace  who  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  Washington  Post. 


1^11  your  customers  to  plaice 
their  ads  somewhere  else. 


An  unusual  marketing  theory  on  the  surface,  but  when  the  somewhere  else  is  a  Lester  A. 
Stone  scrapbook,  it  can  add  up  to  a  substantial  sales  increase. 

Because  when  you  present  someone  with  one  of  our  scrapbooks,  you’re  giving  him  a  very 
effective  way  to  record  his  advertising  campaigns  and  plan  new  ones. 

Take  a  minute  to  show  him  how  to  use  it;  how  to  note  sales  results  in  the  margins  and  show 
him  how  to  record  color  and  preprint  inserts.  ~ 

A  simple  enough  process.  |q[2 

But  you  know,  during  all  the  time  we  Stones  IlSiwlI  LESTER  A.  STONE  INC 
have  been  selling  scrapbooks,  we’ve  found  that  «  ^  ...  .  * 

the  best  way  to  get  someone  to  take  more  ads  is  to  Holyoke,  Mass.  01040 

ask  him  to  put  his  ads  somewhere  else.  tel  (413)  532-7207 
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AWARD 

WINNING 

CREATIVITY 

Another  reason 

why  we're  "Florida's  most  Interesting  newspaper"; 
We  took  1st  Prize 
in  this  year’s 

Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Awards  Competition 
tor  our  Sunday  "Florida  Magazine"  spread, 
"the  punch  of  the  pull," 
published  February  II,  1973 
It  was  selected  tor 

"best  use  ot  editorial  color  in  newspaper  magazines" 
tor  newspapers  with  circulation  100  -  250,000. 


Sentinel  ^tar 

Orlando,  Flitrida 

Florida’s  Most  Interesting  Newspaper 


Represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  and  Ormsbee 


Paper  shortage 
should  help  use 
of  color  linage 

The  current  newsprint  shortage  should 
present  newspaper  advertising  managers 
with  a  new  challenge  in  gaining  addition¬ 
al  color  linage  for  their  publications. 

And,  paradoxically,  there  is  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  increased  color  advertising  if  the 
problem  is  approached  by  salesmen  in  the 
proper  frame  of  mind,  in  the  opinion  of 
Norman  Saukerson,  manager  of  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  &  Sentinel. 

The  answer  is  effective  use  of  color  in 
an  atmosphere  of  fewer  pages  to  work 
with  and  a  growing  paucity  of  full-page 
ads  because  of  the  newsprint  emergency. 

Color  linage  can  be  used  effectively, 
Saukerson  said,  by  laying  out  smaller  ads 
and  placing  them  attractively  among  the 
black  and  white  copy  to  create  an  eye 
appeal  situation. 

The  Journal  &  Sentinel  are  utilizing  a 
high  percentage  of  black  and  one  color  ads 
in  local  color,  although  the  general  adver¬ 
tiser  is  generally  staying  with  full  color 
usage. 

Saukerson  said  color  linage  has  showm 
an  increase  in  1973  over  last  year  in  one 
of  the  Milwaukee  papers,  is  about  the 
same  as  1972  in  the  other.  Otherwise, 
color  linage  in  general  advertising  for 
1973  should  show  an  increase  over  last 
year,  he  said. 

In  Milwaukee,  department  stores  are 
running  black  and  one  color  in  very  effec¬ 
tive  fashion.  Usually  these  ads  are  run  as 
“stoppers”  for  certain  items,  playing  up 
special  sales  units  and  store  features. 

Saukerson  believes  that  preprints  have 
about  hit  a  plateau,  especially  in  view  of 
commercial  printers  being  as  desperate  as 
some  newspapers  for  newsprint.  Also, 


WE  WON! 

Thanks  in  large  part  to 

SHANEBROOK  PHOTOENGRAVING 

a  division  of  the  Pontiac  Leader 
Publishing  Co. 

SHANEBROOK  made  the  color 
separations  for  our  winning  entry, 
the  Picture  of  King  Tutankhamen 

SHANEBROOK  does  color  offset 
work  for  commercial  customers 
throughout  the  midwest  at  prices 
below  those  in  metropolitan  areas 

QUALITY  — SERVICE  —  SPEED 
are  hallmarks  of  the 
SHANEBROOK  operation 

Write  tor  a  rate  card  to 

SHANEBROOK  PHOTOENGRAVING 

314  North  AAain  St. 

Pontiac,  Illinois  61764 

a  division  of  the 
Pontiac  Leader  Publishinq 

Daily  Leader 

Pontiac,  Illinois 


many  newspapers  have  reached  capacities 
for  reprinting  on  Sundays  and  food  sec¬ 
tion  days. 

Saukerson  said  advertisers  have  dollars 
to  spend  and  are  striving  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  products.  With  this  in  mind, 
color  should  be  one  of  the  feature  items  in 
a  salesman’s  bag — newsprint  shortage  or 
no  shortage. 

At  a  point  where  there  is  great  com¬ 
petition  for  attention,  R.O.P.  color  and 
other  forms  of  newspaper  color  are  of 
great  importance  to  advertisers.  Salesmen 
should  realize  this  and  get  into  the  color 
business  with  renewed  vigor,  Saukerson 
advised. 

The  ideal  way  to  push  color  campaigns 
is  for  local  salesmen  to  take  a  color 
presentation  with  him,  as  do  newspaper 
representatives  when  they  call  on  a  na¬ 
tional  prospect. 

Color  use  in  classified  advertising  has 
enjoyed  gains  in  the  Journal,  especially  in 
advertising  layouts  for  used  automobiles 
and  condominiums.  Automobile  pages 
prove  most  effective  in  one  color  and  black 
as  the  Journal  discovered  when  it  sold  12 
auto  dealers  on  use  of  color  in  the  sports 
section.  A  campaign  was  run  on  a  20 
pages-20-weeks  basis  and  the  Journal  now 
has  four  dealers  on  a  waiting  list  ready  to 
colorfully  tell  buyers  about  their  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Since  the  Green  Bay  Packers  football 
team  is  so  popular  among  Milwaukee  foot¬ 
ball  fandom  (the  Packers  play  some  of 
their  games  in  Milwaukee  stadium)  the 
color  motif  is  one  color  and  black  (either 
green  or  gold,  the  Packers’  colors). 

Saukerson  believes  there  should  be  little 
waste  of  newsprint  in  processing  color, 
especially  where  mezzotint  is  in  use,  al¬ 
though  he  admits  that  multiple  color  us¬ 
age  has  a  heavier  waste  factor  because  of 
register  problems. 

Another  Saukerson  opinion,  supported 
by  consumer  analysis  studies,  is  that  when 
R.O.P.  color  is  run  with  hi-fi  or  Specta- 
Color  the  retention  of  the  latter  two  is 
high.  But  when  they  are  not  seen  together 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  audience 
appeal. 

Saukerson  is  high  on  a  four-times-a- 
year  Coupon  Days  insert  which  runs  in 
the  Sentinel  (black  and  one  color).  There 
are  nothing  but  ads  in  this  section.  Sau¬ 
kerson  said  housewives  wait  for  this  sec¬ 
tion,  but  he  cautioned  that  it  has  to  be  re¬ 
sold. 

• 

New  Quebec  weekly 

A  new  French-language  weekly  was 
launched  September  16  in  Montreal. 

The  tabloid  UEnqueteur  w’ill  specialize 
in  court  stories,  but  "assiduously  avoid 
dirt,  sensationalism,  and  sex,”  according 
to  publisher  Jacques  Payac.  Payac  said 
each  edition  would  summarize  the  most 
interesting  cases  for  the  week,  supple¬ 
mented  by  cartoons,  features,  humor,  and 
columns  on  medicine,  hunting,  and  gyne¬ 
cology. 

Payac  is  a  former  editorial  cartoonist 
for  Montreal  Matin  and  former  president 
of  the  Montreal  Men’s  Press  Club. 

Payac  Publications  is  the  publisher. 
Distribution  will  be  handled  by  Power 
Corp.  which  owns  several  papers,  includ¬ 
ing  La  Presse,  La  Patrie,  and  Montreal 
Matin. 
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Gallagher  calls  for 
grand  jury  secrecy 

Grand  jury  proceedings  prior  to  indict¬ 
ment  should  be  out-of-bounds  to  newsmen, 
Wes  Gallagher,  Associated  Press  president 
and  general  manager  told  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Press  Club  September  21. 

“Deliberations  of  grand  juries  have 
been  secret  for  sound  reasons,”  he  assert¬ 
ed.  “One  is  that  if  criminals  knew  they 
might  be  indicted  they  would  flee.  Another 
is  that  grand  juries  investigate  many 
matters  and  frequently  decide  no  crime 
has  been  committed  or  there  is  insufficient 
evidence  to  indict.  The  reasons  for  secrecy 
are  for  the  protection  of  society  and  indi¬ 
vidual’s  rights.” 

Gallagher  said  journalists  must  distin¬ 
guish  between  two  different  types  of  sto¬ 
ries:  reporting  grand  jury  conduct  after 
it  has  finished  its  deliberations;  and  re¬ 
porting  “unvei’ified,  perhaps  false,  accusa¬ 
tions  made  against  a  person  in  front  of  a 
grand  jury  before  it  has  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  weigh  the  accusations  and  decide  if 
there  is  evidence  of  a  crime.” 

Gallagher  pointed  out  that  witnesses  be¬ 
fore  a  grand  jury  often  are  seeking  im¬ 
munity  for  themselves,  and  are  sometimes 
prone  to  “implicate  others  to  save  their 
own  hides.” 

In  the  case  of  a  leak  from  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  that  is  bound  to  become  public,  it 
should  be  handled  as  any  “doubtful 
story”;  by  cross-checking  the  facts  with 
other  sources  and  giving  the  accused  a 
chance  to  answer  in  the  same  story  or 
later. 

“Unjustified  secrecy,  attempts  to  hide 
things  the  public  has  a  right  to  know,  and 
attempts  to  thwart  crime  investigations — 
these  put  on  the  journalist  the  obligation 
to  dig  out  and  report. 

“But  the  grand  jury  is  something  else 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  grand  jury 
should  be  left  to  complete  its  work.” 


FDA  plans  end  to 
recall  releases 

The  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  plans  to  end  soon  its  present  poli¬ 
cy  of  issuing  press  releases  every  time  it 
recalls  a  product  that  is  found  potentially 
dangerous  to  consumers. 

All  recalls  will  continue  to  be  published 
weekly  in  the  agency’s  regular  recall  list, 
said  an  FDA  spokesman.  News  releases 
will  no  longer  be  automatic,  although 
they  will  continue  to  be  issued  in  most 
cases,  he  said. 

Releases  will  be  omitted  when  the  agen¬ 
cy  believes  the  information  can  be  dis¬ 
tributed  more  effectively  in  other  ways. 
For  example,  if  a  faulty  drug  has  been 
shipped  to  only  a  few  hospitals,  a  general 
release  probably  wouldn’t  be  issued.  Each 
institution  would  be  informed  individual¬ 
ly,  for  fear  of  alarming  potential  users  of 
similar  drugs  that  were  not  faulty. 

A  consumer  advocate  group,  the  Health 
Research  Group,  called  the  change  in  poli¬ 
cy  “irresponsible  and  indefensible,”  in 
that  it  might  leave  uninformed  some  per¬ 
sons  who  need  the  information. 
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MASTERS 

OF 

COLOR 


THE 

AUGUSTA 

CHRONICLE 

We're  proud  and  pleased  that  the  Augusta 
Masters  Golf  Tournament,  one  of  the 
world's  most  prestigious  sports  events, 
provided  the  opportunity  for  the  Augusta 
Chronicle  to  demonstrate  once  again  its 
mastery  of  newspaper  color  reproduction. 

When  the  judges  of  the  17th  annual  color 
award  competition  cited  the  Chronicle 
with  first  pnie  for  the  creative  use  of  edi¬ 
torial  color  they  focused  national  attention 
on  what  Chronicle  readers  have  known 
for  a  long  time. 

The  Augusta  Chronicle  combines  top  re¬ 
porting,  outstanding  photography  and  ed¬ 
iting,  and  the  best  in  offset  color  printing. 
The  award  reflects  management’s  continu¬ 
ing  policy  of  providing  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  with  the  very  best. 


Photo  By  JIMMY  WATKINS 


jHiirris  C'lnnimuiiraltinis 

P  O  BOX  936.  AUGUSTA  GEORGIA  30903 


Amarillo  Daily  News 
Amarillo  Globe  Times 
Athens  Banner  Herald 


PUBLISHERS  OF: 

Sbt  Attausta  (£\ntonxt\t 

I  Athens  Daily  News 
Augusta  Herald 
Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal 


Southeast  Alaska  Empire 
Savannah  Morning  News 
Savannah  Evening  Press 
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Newsprint  supplies  are 
adequate,  retailers  told 


By  Stanford  Smith 

President, 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 

If  there  had  been  no  strikes,  there 
would  have  been  adequate  production  of 
newsprint  to  meet  all  foreseeable  demands 
of  U.S.  consumers  for  the  year  1973,  in¬ 
cluding  a  moderate  contribution  to  build¬ 
ing  up  publishers’  stocks  on  hand. 
Through  the  close  of  business  Saturday, 
September  15,  we  have  had  a  production 
loss  due  to  strikes  of  something  more  than 
300,000  tons.  Since  this  is  only  about  3% 
of  total  demand,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
assume  that  we  could  manage  this  kind  of 
loss  by  prudent  conservation  steps  and 
traditional  cooperation  of  one  newspaper 
publisher  with  another.  That  is  exactly 
what  has  happened  in  a  great  many  in¬ 
stances. 

The  problems  were  most  severe  for  cer¬ 
tain  newspapers  served  by  those  few  mills 
which  were  struck  and  particularly  in  ar¬ 
eas  of  the  country  where  most  of  the 
newspapers  were  served  by  one  or  two  of 
the  struck  mills.  This  made  publisher 


(Partial  text  of  a  speech  by  Smith  be¬ 
fore  Advertising  Executives  Conference  of 
the  Mass  Retailing  Institute,  September 

17.) 


When  you  use 
COLOR  in  the 


ALLENTOWN 
BETHLEHEM 
EASTON 
METRO  AREA 


use  it  where 
it  will  produce 
the  best  results 


SPECTACOLOR,  ROP  FULL-COLOR,  PREPRINTS 
Raprasanted  by  Story  &  Kally-Smith,  Inc. 


loans  to  other  newspapers  much  more 
difficult,  and  it  was  these  situations  that 
brought  about  the  need  for  drastic  action 
to  conserve  newsprint.  You  have  read 
about  most  of  these  distress  situations  but 
you  have  not  read  about  the  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  newspapers  which  had  ade¬ 
quate  stocks  on  hand  to  weather  the  storm 
of  mill  and  railroad  strikes  without  any 
interference  with  normal  service  to  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers. 

A  few  newspaper  publishers  have  made 
public  statements  to  explain  that  the 
adoption  of  policies  to  avoid  waste  and 
conserve  newsprint  within  the  plant  have 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  continue  to 
serve  advertisers  without  any  interrup¬ 
tion. 

When  all  the  strikes  end,  we  will  return 
to  a  situation  where  total  available  supply 
of  newsprint  in  North  America  just  about 
matches  the  anticipated  demand.  This  will 
place  some  limitation  on  the  ability  of 
publishers  to  rebuild  their  stocks  on  hand 
to  the  high  levels  that  most  publishers 
prefer,  but  it  will  definitely  afford  pub¬ 
lishers  ample  supplies  to  meet  all  foresee¬ 
able  needs  of  advertisers.  The  newsprint 
supply  situation  has  been  acute  only  for  a 
very  brief  period  and  only  because  of  the 
mill  and  railroad  strikes.  Although  there 
will  continue  to  be  problems  of  publishers 
getting  shipments  to  their  exact  specifica¬ 
tions  on  the  exact  schedules  they  prefer, 
we  are  optimistic  about  the  future. 

Many  newspapers  had  anticipated  the 
problems  in  newsprint  supply  and  have 
started  programs  to  save  paper.  Some  of 
these  management  moves  are  temporary 
emergency  measures  but  others  will  bring 
economies  and  efficiencies  which  will  have 
a  long-term  good  effect  on  newspaper  op¬ 
erations. 

Even  with  our  anticipated  growth,  we 
should  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  adver¬ 
tisers  at  least  through  the  year  1974  with 
prudent  management  of  our  resources. 
Several  factors  are  operating  to  bring 
about  a  satisfactory  supply-demand  bal¬ 
ance. 

Unquestionably  newsprint  prices  will 
continue  to  rise.  Historically,  higher 
newsprint  prices  have  always  acted  to 
retard  growth  in  newsprint  consumption. 

For  many  years  ANPA  has  sponsored 
economic  research  on  future  newsprint  de¬ 
mand.  Our  past  studies  have  been  remark¬ 
ably  accurate,  and  our  figures  are  now 
generally  accepted  by  the  paper  industry. 
Our  present  estimate  of  total  U.S.  news¬ 
print  consumption  for  the  year  1980  is  13 
million,  100  thousand  tons.  This  means 
that  gradually  to  the  end  of  this  decade 
there  will  be  a  readily  available  market 
for  a  considerable  volume  of  newsprint 
tonnage  above  present  North  American 
capacity.  Under  the  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem,  we  are  confident  that  some  paper 
companies  in  Canada  and  the  United 
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States  will  be  induced  to  expand  their 
capacities  to  meet  this  demand.  Some 
steps  are  already  being  taken  to  increase 
production  capacity,  both  by  small  moder¬ 
nization  steps  and  by  bigger  plant  expan¬ 
sion  steps. 

A  certain  amount  of  capacity  (esti¬ 
mated  at  100  thousand  tons  in  Canada) 
can  be  added  on  an  annual  basis  through 
a  great  variety  of  changes  in  equipment 
when  older  elements  are  being  replaced  by 
better  and  newer  ones.  This  will  help  and 
it  does  not  require  major  investment  or 
time. 

Speaking  about  capacity.  Southland  Pa¬ 
per  Mills,  Inc.,  is  adding  a  326"  newsprint 
machine  to  its  Houston,  Texas,  mill.  The 
3,500  feet  per  minute  machine  is  expected 
to  produce  600  tons  per  day.  Proposed 
completion  date  is  mid-i974. 

Southwest  Forest  Industries  is  adding  a 
newsprint  machine  at  Snowflake,  Arizona, 
designed  for  output  of  465  tons  per  day. 
Start-up  is  scheduled  for  early  1975. 

Kruger  Pulp  &  Paper  has  acquired  the 
Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  newsprint  mill  of 
Domtar  Ltd.  This  mill  has  been  idle  since 
early  1972  and  has  a  newsprint  capacity 
of  approximately  170,000  tons  per  year. 

Domtar  Ltd.  is  currently  considering 
plans  to  more  than  double  the  capacity  of 
its  Dolbeau,  Quebec,  newsprint  mill  which 
presently  is  capable  of  producing  at  least 
440  tons  a  day.  This  would  mean  addition¬ 
al  capacity  in  the  neighborhood  of  161,000 
tons.  Granted  it  would  not  be  available 
tomorrow  but  it  also  raises  speculation 
that  a  new  cycle  of  expansion  may  be 
about  to  start  in  the  newsprint  business. 

Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  Garfield,  New 
Jersey,  is  presently  spending  $10  million 
to  expand  its  newsprint  production  to  a 
yearly  capacity  of  210,000  tons,  up  from 
160,000  tons.  It  is  expected  the  expansion 
will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1974. 
Production  should  increase  gradually  un¬ 
til  then. 

In  addition  to  this,  Richard  B.  Scudder, 
chairman  of  Garden  State  Paper,  in  re¬ 
cent  testimony  beforq  the  Senate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  said,  “I  believe  that  pro¬ 
duction  by  Garden  State  could  be  in¬ 
creased  to  a  million  tons  of  newsprint  per 
year  in  a  relatively  brief  period  if  we  had 
access  to  an  adequate  supply  of  wastepa- 
per.” 

We  are  now  working  with  Garden  State 
Paper  Company  in  connection  with  the 
problems  of  assuring  a  reliable  and  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  wastepaper  which  would 
make  this  plant  expansion  possible. 

Additionally,  there  is  relatively  low-cost 
capacity  to  be  had  through  speedup — 
major  capital  improvements  to  existing 
price,  substantial  tonnage  estimated  in 
Canada  at  approximately  10%  of  the  ca¬ 
pacity  or  one  million  tons. 

In  enumerating  these  capacity  additions 
I  am  not  trying  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  situation  is  not  tight.  It  is  tight 
and  will  continue  to  be  tight  for  at  least  a 
year  or  two.  But  the  additions  to  capacity 
I  mentioned  will  help  and  combined  with 
the  more  efficient  use  of  paper  (rather 
than  cutbacks  in  advertising)  advertisers 
have  nothing  to  worry  about.  I  am  op¬ 
timistic  that  we  will  get  through  the  next 
year  or  two  with  no  major  problems. 

In  the  longer-range  future  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  there  will  be  capacity  to  meet 
your  needs. 
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Quebec  Press  Council 
to  study  ownership 

The  Quebec  Press  Council  has  under¬ 
taken  a  study  of  the  concentration  of 
newspaper  ow’nership,  prompted  by  the 
possible  sale  of  Le  Soleil,  in  Quebec  City. 

Council  president  Jean-Marie  Martin 
said  last  week  he  would  urge  the  provin¬ 
cial  government  to  convene  the  national 
assembly  special  committee  on  freedom  of 
the  press  to  deal  with  the  issue. 

The  “phenomenon”  of  concentrated 
press  ownership  is  flourishing  in  Quebec, 
he  told  a  hews  conference,  and  in  the  past 
few  weeks  has  included  the  sale  of  Mon¬ 
treal  Matin  to  Montreal  businessman  Paul 
Desmarais,  and  sale  of  the  Montreal  Star 
to  FP  Publications. 

Desmarais,  vcho  also  owms  Montreal’s 
La  Presse,  has  made  overtures  to  buy  Le 
Soleil,  but  Quebec  Premier  Robert  Bouras- 
sa  recently  ordered  a  three-month  mora¬ 
torium  on  all  negotiations  involving  news¬ 
paper  sales. 

If  Desmarais  bought  Le  Soleil,  it  would 
give  him  control  of  nearly  70  percent  of 
the  French-language  daily  press  in  the 
province. 

Martin  said  the  council  would  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  three-month  moratorium  to 
complete  its  study  and  meet  all  parties 
involved  in  the  possible  Le  Soleil  sale. 

The  council  has  no  legal  authority  and 
is  made  up  of  i)ublic,  journalists,  and 
media  owners.  Its  influence  lies  solely  in 


publicizing  its  activities. 

Martin  stressed  that  the  council  was  not 
passing  judgment  on  the  concentration  of 
ownership  at  this  time. 

• 

Guild  pact  reached 

Wilkes-Barre  Local  120  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  and  the  publishers  of  the 
Times-Leader,  Evening  News,  Record 
reached  agreement  on  a  14-month  con¬ 
tract  which  will  raise  the  minimum 
weekly  salaries  for  journeymen  reporters 
and  ad  salesmen  to  $270.75.  The  new  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  retroactive  increases  for 
the  reporters  and  ad  salesmen  of  $16.25 
from  October  8,  1972  to  August  11,  1973. 
The  second  phase  will  bring  about  a  raise 
of  $4.75  for  the  period  Augpist  12  to  De¬ 
cember  1,  for  a  total  increase  of  $21.00. 
• 

Check  returned 

Gov.  Wendell  Ford  has  returned  a 
$779.52  check  sent  voluntarily  by  the 
Courier- Journal  and  Louisville  Times  to 
pay  for  office  space  in  the  state  capital 
press  room.  The  governor  said  in  a  letter 
to  Robert  P.  Clark,  executive  editor,  that 
the  people’s  interest  is  served  by  having 
the  press  corps  in  the  Capitol.  Accepting 
rent  from  one  news  organization  would, 
force  the  state  to  charge  all  those  who 
use  the  press  facilities.  Ford  said,  and 
some  smaller  organizations  might  not  be 
able  to  afford  it. 


Newspaper  fined  for 
“assassin”  headline 

A  June  20  headline  in  Montreal  Matin 
calling  a  murder  defendant  an  “assassin” 
cost  the  newspaper  $200  in  fines  and  $150 
in  court  costs. 

Superior  Court  Justice  Alphonse  Bar- 
beau  found  both  the  French-language  dai¬ 
ly  tabloid  and  assistant  chief  deskman 
Bernard  Gareau  guilty  of  contempt  of 
court.  Gareau  was  fined  $50. 

The  defendant,  Gerald  Cormier,  was  on 
trial  for  murdering  the  husband  of  his 
admitted  mistress  in  May.  Cormier  was 
found  guilty  of  non-capital  murder  July 
23  and  sentenced  to  an  automatic  life 
term.  The  case  is  in  appeal. 

Gareau  said  he  had  written  the  headline 
before  the  paper  was  put  to  bed  and  went 
home  at  3  a.m.  He  realized  shortly  after 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  he  said. 

“It  always  goes  through  your  mind 
w'hat  you’ve  done  during  the  day,”  he  told 
the  court,  “but  it’s  too  late  at  3  a.m.  to 
stop  the  presses.” 

Gareau  said  he  had  no  intention  of  influ¬ 
encing  the  trial.  Justice  Barbeau  said 
that  although  the  error  was  not  premedi¬ 
tated,  it  had  prejudiced  Cormier’s  right  to 
a  fair  trial. 

“If  during  a  trial,  a  newspaper  draw’s  a 
conclusion  of  guilt  or  innocence,  it  can 
cause  prejudice  to  the  accused,  who  is 
presumed  innocent  for  the  duration  of  the 
trial,”  the  justice  said  in  sentencing  the 
newspaper  and  Gareau. 


Full  Color  is  important  to  us.  Our  offset  press  gives  you  dear, 
sharp  color.  The  careful  preparation  of  art,  layout  and  graphics 
gives  The  News-Journal  papers  the  hallmark  of  visual  quality. 

Unexcelled  reproduction  —  2,160,228  lines  of  color 
advertising  published  in  1972  —  a  gain  of  1 1.6%.  Capturing 
97%  of  the  Daytona  Beach  combined  daily  metro  penetration 
—  22nd  in  the  nation,  6th  in  the  Southeast,  1st  in  Rorida. 
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First  in  the  nation  for  creative  use 
of  editorial  color. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  1973 


Three  winning  hues  from  The  Denver  Post’s  broad  palette  of  eye-catch¬ 
ing,  result-pulling  color  opportunities.  We’ve  been  in  the  color  business 
for  a  long  time,  winning  the  endorsement  of  advertisers  and  readers 
alike  for  faithful,  high-impact  reproduction  of  both  advertising  and 
editorial  color. 

ROP  color.  Rotogravure  color.  Classified  color.  Just  three  of  many 
reasons  why  The  Post  is  Denver’s  number  one  news  and  advertising 
medium,  by  far. 

THE  DENVER  POST 


tion  day) ,  but  every  day. 

“Thus  the  role  of  food  editors  has 
changed  drastically  within  the  past  few 
years.  If  the  public  school  food  service 
announces  a  nickel  increase  in  daily 
school  lunches,  that’s  news  that  affects  the 
budget  of  most  families. 


that  food  is  terrible,  and  this  has  led  to 
an  outbreak  of  health  fads,  diets  and  a 
drive  toward  gourmet  cooking.” 

Hess  adds  that  in  the  “last  five  years, 
there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  food 
quality,  such  as  coffee  and  cream,  which 


Joy  Penrod 


Beverly  Kees 


{Continued  from  page  15) 
stories  on  food  and  wdne,  were  his  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  the  job. 

Hess’  columns  run  thrice  a  week  and 
include  “De  Gustibus,”  (from  the  Latin, 
meaning  “there’s  no  arguing  about 
taste”),  which  runs  every  Monday  or 
Tuesday  and  includes  reader’s  comments, 
opinions  and  developments  regarding 
food ;  On  Thursday,  Hess  \vrites  a  feature 
story  and  restaurant  reviews  are  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday. 

When  asked  what  issues  he  reports  to¬ 
day  that  he  would  have  been  less  likely  to 
cover  five  or  six  years  ago,  Hess  replied, 
“nothing.”  In  his  opinion,  “the  present 
condition  of  American  lood  is  disastrous.” 
Fifteen  years  ago,  he  wrote  an  article  on 
the  decline  of  American  food  but  couldn’t 
get  it  published. 

Today,  however,  there  is  a  “tremendous 


BIG  NEWS  now.  Consequently  we  are 
devoting  more  and  more  space  about  using 
fortified  textured  vegetable  protein,  a  soy¬ 
bean  derivative,  as  an  extender  in  ground 
beef  recipes  ranging  from  meat  loaf  to 
sloppy  joes,  meatballs,  etc.  Our  garden 
pages  also  carry  stories  on  how  to  grow 
soybeans,  (and  how  to)  cook  and  eat  the 
fresh  beans. 

“Nutrition  news  looms  now  and  we  pub¬ 
lish  more  about  this  subject  .  .  .  than  ever 
before,”  adds  Daniel. 

“The  food  beat  has  outgrown  the  weekly 
food  section,”  says  .\gnes  Edwards,  Mia¬ 
mi  News  food  editor. 

“With  food  prices,  unit  labeling  and 
stringent  inspection  of  restaurant  kitch¬ 
ens  vying  in  importance  for  space  with 
Watergate,  food  coverage  spills  into  the 
metropolitan  section  of  the  Miami  News. 
This  is  not  only  on  Wednesday  (food  sec- 


Helen  Dollaghan 


Barbara  Mora 


went  into  a  siump.  aiso,  tne  introuuc- 
tion  of  convenience  foods  was  not  as  seri¬ 
ous  a  situation  five  years  ago,”  as  it  is 
today. 

Hess  says  that  “we  need  critics,  people 
who  will  talk  tough,”  and  help  remedy  a 
“desperate  situation.”  He  points  out  that 
“the  ideal  solution  is  to  find  a  first  class 
cook  who  is  also  a  first  class  journalist, 
but  the  problem  is  that  writers  are  too 
busy  to  learn  cooking  and  vice  versa.” 

Exciting  period 

Rachel  Daniel,  food  and  garden  editor 
at  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  says 
that  “there’s  no  more  exciting  time  in 
history  to  be  a  newspaper  food  editor  than 
now. 

“Soaring  food  prices  and  the  search  for 
a  cheaper  source  of  protein  are  a  chal¬ 
lenge  for  housewives  and  food  editors. 
Consequently,  we  are  publishing  more  sto¬ 
ries  ...  on  how  to  serve  more  reasonably 
priced  meals  without  sacrificing  nutrition¬ 
al  quality.  Also,  how  to  make  good  usage 
of  meat  substitutes  such  as  beans,  nuts 
and  so  on. 

“Soybeans,  eaten  for  4,000  years  by 
orientals  but  used  only  for  cattle  fodder  in 
this  country  until  recently,  are  becoming 


ocnooi  luncn  planners  are  inierviewea 
by  the  News  food  section  personnel.  These 
interviews  detail  why  the  cost  has  gone  up 
and  why  weekly  lunch  menus  can  no 
longer  be  published  in  advance.  This  lets 
mothers  know  on  which  day  to  send  a 
brown  bag  because  the  child  can’t  stand 
grilled  cheese  sandwiches. 

“Stories  are  developed  in  cooperation 
with  the  people  of  the  community — the 
growers,  extension  home  economics  and 
agricultural  agents,  expanded  nutrition 
program  aides,  utility  company  represen¬ 
tatives  and  private  citizens. 

Statements  sought 

“Management  theorizes  that  a  practical 
homemaker  is  more  closely  attuned  to  the 
problems  and  wishes  of  other  homemakers 
and  does  not  attempt  to  impress  profes¬ 
sionals  in  the  food  field.  Authoritative 
statements  are  sought  when  necessary 
from  the  professionals,  quoting  the 
source. 

“The  Miami  News  test  kitchen  actually 
is  in  the  homes  of  readers,  with  recipes 
home  tested  by  the  personality  around 
whom  a  story  is  woven.  Sophisticated  col¬ 
or  transparency  handouts  from  the  food 
{Continued  on  page  54) 


Rdchel  Daniel 


Janet  B.  French  (left) 
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Ridder  newspapers  are  building  beyond  annual  figures . . . 


In  Boulder,  Colorado,  we've  built 
the  biggest  “small”  newspaper  we  know 

Our  volume  of  advertising  linage  (we’ll  publish  more  than  25,000,000  lines 
this  year)  makes  even  some  big  circulation  newspapers  envious.  We  don’t  know 
of  any  other  daily  newspaper  our  size  publishing  comparable  volume. 

The  Daily  Camera  market  abounds  with  the  premium  economic  and 
demographic  characteristics  so  vital  for  successful  advertising.  For  example, 
the  Boulder  Urbanized  Area  is  among  the  richest  10%  in  the  nation,  with 
29.7%  of  the  families  having  incomes  $15,000  or  over,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Census.  And  the  Boulder  market,  where  82.8%  of  persons  20  years  or 
older  have  high  school  or  better  education,  is  the  nation’s 
“smartest”  urbanized  area. 

Success  doesn’t  come  with  a  high  quality  market  alone;  it  takes  a  high 
quality  newspaper,  too.  This  year  the  Boulder  Camera  won  seven  awards  in 
(Colorado  Press  Association  competition  including  the  General  Excellence 
award,  foremost  achievement  among  all  Colorado  daily  newspapers. 


Bidder 


St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Pioneer  Press  &  Dispatch 


San  Jose,  California 
Mercury  &  News 


Wichita,  Kansas 
Eagle  &  Beacon 


Duluth,  Minnesota 
News  Tribune  &  Herald 


Aberdeen,  South  Dakota 
American  News 


Gary,  Indiana 
Post  Tribune 


Long  Beach,  California 
Independent,  Press-Telegram 


Pasadena,  California 
Star-News 


Boulder,  Colorado 
Daily  Camera 


Niles,  Michigan 
Star 


New  York,  New  York 

Journal  of  Commerce 


Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 
Herald 


Seattle,  Washington 

Times  “ 


Walla  Walla,  Washington 

Union-Bulletin 

(Subsidiary  of  Seattle  Times  Company) 


*RPI  ownership  interest  65%  of  non-voting  stock.  49.5%  of  voting  stock  in  Seattle  Times  Company. 


Direct  screen  color  negatives 
speed  production  in  Daytona 


When  photographers  for  the  Daytona  Beach 
(Florida)  Morning  Journal  and  Evening  Neivs  go 
out  on  assignment,  they  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  carrying  two  cameras  so  they  can  shoot 
black-and-white  and  color. 

If  there  is  any  thought  that  color  may  be  de¬ 
sired,  they  load  with  Kodak  Ektacolor  profession¬ 
al  film,  type  S.  This  leaves  the  choice  to  the  news¬ 
room  editors,  because  the  morning  and  evening 
papers  published  by  the  News-Journal  Corpora¬ 
tion  screen  color  separations  directly  from  nega¬ 
tives.  If  the  decision  is  not  to  use  color,  the  nega¬ 
tives  also  can  be  used  to  produce  black-and-white 
prints. 

Although  direct  color  screening  of  transparen¬ 
cies  is  becoming  more  popular  with  web  offset 
dailies,  most  have  not  attempted  to  work  with 
negatives. 

“We  use  exactly  the  same  procedures  for  both,” 
reports  Jack  Jessee,  supervisor  of  graphic  arts  for 
the  papers.  “In  point  of  fact,  we  find  the  CPS 
negative  produces  better  newspaper  color  than 
high-speed  Ektachrome  film.” 

Such  willingness  to  experiment  in  seeking  im¬ 
provement  has  earned  the  Daytona  Beach  papers 
three  Editor  &  Publisher  color  awards,  since 
1970. 

Under  the  direction  of  Herbert  M.  Davidson, 
editor  and  publisher,  and  his  son,  Tippen,  general 
manager  and  assistant  editor,  the  family-owned 
News- Journal  Corporation  was  the  first  of  its  size 
to  link  photocomposition  and  web  offset  printing 
and  to  offer  full  ROP  color. 

Today,  the  papers  have  a  combined  circulation 
of  70,000,  which  shoots  as  high  as  90,000  when 
the  Florida  resort  community  is  jammed  with 
auto-racing  enthusiasts  for  the  Daytona  500  in 
February  and  the  Firecracker  400  in  July. 

The  papers  are  printed  on  a  six-unit  Wood 
press  which  can  run  full-color  on  products  as 
large  as  64  pages. 

Negative  color  is  not  used,  of  course,  for  every 
assignment,  Jessee  explains.  The  transparency 
medium  is  the  choice  for  feature  material — such 
as  flower  layouts — which  an  editor  may  wish  to 
stockpile.  The  reason  here  is  that  slides  are  much 
easier  to  store  and  review. 

A  switch  to  Ektachrome  film  is  made  when  bad 
lighting  conditions  force  the  photographer  to 
push  to  a  400  ASA  rating.  As  an  example,  Jessee 
cites  two  days  during  the  February  races  when 
rain  and  overcast  skies  cast  a  dampening  pall. 

In  such  situations,  however,  instead  of  using 


"Prep"  department  employee  at  the  Daytona  Beach  News-Journal 
examines  color  separation  negatives  after  they  have  been  processed. 


the  still-camera  high-speed  Ektachrome  film,  pho¬ 
tographers  employ  a  Kodak  motion-picture  stock, 
Ektachrome  FF  film,  which  is  bought  in  bulk. 
When  this  is  “push  processed”  Jessee  says,  the 
normal  color-balance  shifts  cancel  each  other  out, 
and  the  result  is  superior  separations. 

Color  negatives  and  transparencies  are  often 
separated  one  at  a  time,  but  the  real  secret  of 
quality  production  on  a  tight  news  deadline  is 
ganging,  the  supervisor  of  graphic  arts  points 
out.  Typically,  he  says,  an  editor  will  select  as 
many  as  six  shots,  of  which  he  may  use  three  or 
four  on  page  one  and  with  the  inside  runover.  He 
will  designate  one  as  the  key  illustration  and  de¬ 
cide  arbitrarily  on  the  column  width  for  that. 

All  six  negatives  are  loaded  into  the  12  x 
12-inch  carrier  of  a  Carlson  enlarger  after  being 
pin- registered,  Jessee  says,  and  the  blowup  is 
made  for  the  picture  chosen  by  the  editor.  Later, 
the  others  will  be  cropped  to  fit  the  layout. 

Two  masks — one  with  a  Kodak  Wratten  filter, 
no.  33,  for  the  yellow  printer  and  one  with  a  58 
Wratten  filter  for  the  red  and  blue  printers — are 
exposed  onto  Kodak  pan  masking  film  4575.  This 
is  processed  in  a  Kodak  Versamat  film  processor, 
model  317,  at  the  rate  of  13  inches  a  minute.  Then 
the  masks  are  successively  placed  over  the  carrier 
for  the  direct  screening  of  the  separations.  The 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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ST.  PAUL'S  fall  colors 


DATELINE  iSUNCOAS' 


Times  team 
won  with 

brilliant 

color! 


"For  best  use  of  editorial  color  in  a  news¬ 
paper  feature,  the  winner  is’.  .  a  whole 
team  of  experts  at  The  St.  Petersburg  Times! 
Editor  and  Publisher's  coveted  award  goes  to 
staffers  determined  to  bring  Times  readers 
Florida's  best. 

Color  is  an  every  day  of  the  week  achieve¬ 
ment  at  The  Times.  Our  production  manager 
counted  5,479  straight  days  of  color  .  .  .  and 
then  quit  counting,  saying,"!  just  can't  remem  - 
ber  when  we  haven't  run  color.  There  were  a 
few  scattered  days  —  back  before  1958." 

But  honors  for  color  aren't  awarded  for  great 
quantity.  Quality  is  the  winner  —  quality  from  a 
staff  of  determined  and  experienced  professionals. 
Quality  from  the  finest  printing  facilities  possible. 

The  Times  team  that  deserves  special  mention 
for  earning  the  Editor  and  Publisher  award  includes 
Newsfeatures  Editor  Robert  Mellis,  Director  of  lilus-| 
trations  George  Sweers,  News  Art  Chief  JoeTonelli, 
Color  Lab  Supervisor  Ken  Ducker,  Copy  Editor  Fred 
Smith,  Deskman  Betsy  Saltsman,  Photographer  Bob 
Hannah,  Lab  Technician  Jean  Thomas  and  the  finest 
offset  printing  crew  in  the  business. 

The  same  care  and  planning  that  has  made  The 
[Times  a  leader  in  editorial  color  goes  into  advertising  I 
color.  In  the  first  seven  months  of  1973,  The  St.  Peters-' 
[  burg  Times  was  first  in  ROP  color  ad  linage  according 
to  Media  Records.  Staff  teamwork  makes  our  readers 
the  real  winners  when  it  comes  to  the  finest  in  news¬ 
paper  color. 


Jlrtprsburg  ainips 

FLORIDA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


P.O.  Box  1121  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731 


(Continued  from  page  i6) 

Versamat  film  processor  has  a  speed  selector  unit 
for  any  processing  alterations  that  may  be 
needed. 

The  direct  screening  is  accomplished  with  a 
133-line  Kodak  gray  contact  screen  which  pro¬ 
duces  an  elliptical  dot  that  Jessee  says  gives  bet¬ 
ter  reproduction  on  the  press.  The  material  ex¬ 
posed  for  the  separations  is  Kodalith  MP  pan  film 
2558,  which  also  is  processed  through  the  Versa¬ 
mat  processor. 

When  transparencies  are  the  photographer’s 
original  medium,  this  is  the  end  of  the  procedure. 
For  color  negatives,  because  the  screened  result  is 
a  positive  and  the  papers  use  negative-working 
plates,  the  pan  film  separations  are  contact- 
printed  on  Kodaline  reproduction  film  2566, 
which  produces  the  required  negatives. 

The  contacting  is  done  on  a  40  x  60-inch 
Douthitt  vacuum  frame  with  a  K&M  pin-point 
light  source.  The  exposure  for  each  flat  takes  only 
10  seconds.  This  still  permits  some  “photographic 
etching’’  to  achieve  additional  color  correction, 
Jessee  says  and,  as  a  fringe  benefit,  converts  the 
minutely  fringed  camera  dot  into  a  harder  one. 

“Since  we  process  this  film  in  90  seconds,  dry  to 
dry,  through  a  Kodak  Supermatic  processor’’ 
Jessee  says,  “the  additional  time  required  is  mini¬ 
mal,  and  the  extra  cost  for  material  is  more  than 
made  up  by  the  other  savings  of  the  technique.” 

For  both  editorial  and  advertising  color,  the 
photo  department  often  produces  color  prints  for 
artists.  Enlarged  to  size,  these  are  pasted  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  layout,  so  the  whole  can  be  sepa¬ 
rated  in  full-page  size.  This,  Jessee  says,  elimi¬ 
nates  time-consuming  stripping,  while  giving  the 
artists  a  chance  to  review  their  work  and  second- 
guess  themselves. 

The  prints  are  sized  on  a  Durst  enlarger  fitted 
with  a  Pavelle  400  E  color  head.  They  are  exposed 
onto  Kodak  Ektacolor  RC  paper,  then  processed 
in  five  minutes  each  in  an  11  x  14-inch  Kodak 
rapid  color  processor,  model  11. 

For  reflective  copy,  the  Daytona  Beach  papers 
use  a  Klimsch  Auto  Vertical  50  process  camera 
and  follow  the  recommended  Kodak  procedures 
for  masking.  Because  the  Morning  Journal  and 
Evening  News  are  published  in  one  of  Florida’s 
faster  expanding  areas — and  the  state  as  a  whole 
is  the  fastest  growing  in  the  country — they  get  a 
steady  stream  of  oversize  artist’  renditions  for 
new  construction  projects. 

These  are  put  up  on  a  wall  in  the  photography 
department  studio  and  exposed  onto  Kodak  Ekta¬ 
color  ID/copy  film  5022.  This  provides  excellent 
contrast,  which  is  otherwise  a  problem  when 
w’orking  with  pa.stel  copy,  Jes.see  says.  He  adds 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Trim  the  &t  off  your 
newsp^r  advertising 
in  Dallas. 


^Rjiio  the  meat  of 
the  maiifiet  with  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald. 


Whether  you  look  at  Dallas  as  the  richest  segment  of  the  #  1  Texas  market 
or  the  #  10  U.S.  market.  The  Dallas  Times  Herald  is  the  only  way  to  buy  it  without 
waste  circulation. 

Dallas  Times  Herald  Daily  Circulation  lead  in 
Dallas  County  over  the  Dallas  Morning  News  . 

Dallas  Times  Herald  Sunday  Circulation  lead  in 
Dallas  County  over  the  Dallas  Morning  News  . 


In  the  eleven  county 
Dallas/Fort  Worth  SMSA 
(Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area),  the 
six  county  Dallas  metro 
market  is  where  the 
greatest  concentration  of 
people  are  and  the 
greatest  concentration  of 
money  is  -  and  that's  where 
the  Times  Herald  has  the 
greatest  circulation. 


ABC  Annual  One  Day  Audit,  March  1973 


BecauseThe  DallasTimes  Herald  has  the  most 
circulation  where  the  most  money  is  spent. 


Represented  nationally  by  Branham- Moloney,  Inc. 


B  The  Windsor  Star 

n  a  divtston  of  Southam  Press  Limited 


iviston 


The  Windsor  Star  Ontario 

SIAR  WINS  AWARD 
FOR  BEST  COLOR! 

('.onfervnve  on  fotni  Ittlil  risin/f  privex  lo  conlin 


(Continued  from  page  48) 

that  the  same  film,  which  has  an  ASA  rating  of 
80,  works  equally  well  for  aerial  shots. 

On  the  photocomposition  side  of  the  house, 
there  are  two  Linotron  505  units.  Star  model  190 
and  191  typesetters,  and  two  Linofilm  Super¬ 
quicks  driven  by  punched  paper  tape,  processed 
through  a  Kodak  Ektamatic  processor. 

Readers  of  the  Daytona  Beach  papers  have 
come  to  look  upon  color  editorial  coverage  as 
routine.  But  when  it  was  still  something  of  a 
novelty,  several  stunts,  in  Jessee’s  words,  were 
employed  to  emphasize  the  extra  dimension  for 
news. 

One  such  was  the  pigeon  flight  July  16,  1969, 
when  the  Apollo  11  moon  shot  was  rocketed  into 
space  from  Cape  Canaveral,  some  60  miles  away. 
To  get  the  dramatic  color  shots  back  to  the  plant 
in  time  for  afternoon  press  deadlines,  the  help  of 
a  local  pigeon  fancier  was  enlisted. 

The  photographers  took  two  of  his  birds  to  the 
Cape  with  them.  A  few  frames  of  their  exposed 
film,  wrapped  in  black  paper  so  as  to  be  light¬ 
tight,  were  put  into  an  aluminum  cylinder  at¬ 
tached  to  a  leg  of  one  bird.  Then  the  two  were 
turned  loose. 

“Carrier  pigeons  apparently  home  better  when 
they  fly  in  pairs,”  Jessee  says.  “In  any  case,  they 
both  arrived  at  the  fancier’s  loft  a  few  blocks 
from  the  newspaper  plant  right  on  schedule  and 
we  had  a  big  color  picture  on  the  front  page  of 
the  afternoon  paper.” 

To  process  its  Ektachrome  films,  the  News- 
Journal  Corporation  has  a  Merz  S-2  machine, 
which  is  operated  with  E-3  chemicals.  This  also  is 
used  for  composites  that  are  enlarged  to  size  on 
Kodak  Ektachrome  duplicating  film  6120.  Again, 
the  objective  is  to  save  time  and  labor.  This  is 
especially  valuable  for  commercial  work. 


At  the  Windsor  Star  our  mechanical  and 
supervisory  staff  are  our  “COLOR  GUARD”. 
They  bring  out  the  full  value  of  every  color 
page  and  add  pride  of  production  to  the 
product. 

We  salute  the  COLOR  GUARD! 


Jack  Jessee  (right)  supervisor  of  graphic  arts  at  the  Daytona 
Beach  News-Journal  confers  with  photocomposition  staffers. 
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If  you  want  to  break  the  composition 

room  bottleneck  with  CX^R . . .  REMEMBER 

ECRM  has  a  family  of  scanning  systems. 

There  are  four  models  to  choose  from.  You  can 
pick  the  one  that  meets  your  particular  needs. 

ECRM  systems  can  grow  and  expand  with  you. 
They  are  not  fixed  program  systems.  Fully 
programmable  computers  are  included  to  give  you 
flexibility  for  future  needs. 

ECRM  has  scanning  systems  you  can  afford. 
The  5100  Autoreader®,  at  $29,500,  offers  the  best 


performance  for  the  price  of  any  system  available. 

ECRM  is  a  company  with  experience. 

We  design,  manufacture,  install,  maintain  and  support 
our  own  OCR  systems,  designed  exclusively 
for  the  graphic  arts  industry.  ‘  ^ 

We  were  the  first.  We Ve  been 
at  it  since  1970.  Call  us. 


from  the  world  leader  in  OCR  systems . . . 


205  Burlington  Road,  Bedford,  Mass.  01730  (617)  275-1760 


Expansion  is  planned 
by  business  papers 

The  Business  Journals  of  America — 
publishers  of  the  Westchester  Business 
Journal  and  Connecticut  Business  Jour¬ 
nal — celebrated  the  7th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  on  September  25th. 

Co-publishers  John  K.  Smith  and  David 
E.  Moore  highlighted  the  occasion  by  an¬ 
nouncing  expansion  of  the  business  jour¬ 
nals  into  Columbia,  Dutchess,  Greene,  Or¬ 
ange,  Putnam,  Sullivan,  Ulster  and  Rock¬ 
land  counties  of  New  York  State. 

A  new  publication,  beginning  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  insert  in  the  Westchester  Business 
Journal,  and  titled  the  Mid-Hudson  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal,  will  cover  the  8-county  area 
editorially,  as  well  as  advertising.  The 
Mid-Hudson  edition  will  start  January. 

The  Business  Journal  is  also  negotia¬ 
ting  for  office  space  in  the  Hartford  area 
for  the  purpose  of  expanding  Connecticut 
editorial  and  sales  operations.  “We  feel 
that  it  is  essential  to  our  continuing  ex¬ 
pansion  to  establish  a  strong  base  of  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  Hartford-New  Haven  area,” 
Moore  said. 

The  Business  Journals,  now  headquar¬ 
tered  in  new  offices  in  Harrison,  N.Y., 
began  operations  with  an  8-page  issue  of 
the  Westchester  Business  Journal.  Today 
the  Westchester  edition  averages  24  pages 
per  weekly  issue. 

In  1970  the  Southern  Connecticut  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal  was  inaugurated  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  expanding  Fairfield  County 
industry  complex.  This  was  so  well- 
received,  the  edition  went  state-wide  in 
1972  as  the  Connecticut  Business  Journal. 

The  Business  Journals  of  America,  a 
privately-owned  corporation,  has  attained 
a  profit  position  for  the  last  three  years. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  July  31,  1973, 
total  revenue  showed  an  increase  of  27 
percent. 

• 

Production  department 
receives  color  kudos 

The  black  and  one  color  reproduction 
award  made  by  Editor  &  Publisher  to  the 
Indianapolis  Star  (newspapers  100-250,- 
000  circulation)  for  its  Andeker  Beer  ad 
was  the  ninth  color  award  the  Star  and 
Indianapolis  News  have  won  since  1964. 

It  is  felt  that  this  consistency  over  a 
period  of  years  speaks  well  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  department  personnel  and  the  at¬ 
tention  they  give  to  preparing  the  plates, 
registering  on  press,  and  ink  setting. 

Golden  L.  Paris,  production  manager, 
said  stereotypers  check  all  the  printing 
material  when  it  comes  in  to  insure  that  it 
has  qualities  needed  for  proper  reproduc¬ 
tion.  If  they  find  a  mat  or  a  plate  that  is 
substandard,  they  try  to  get  new  material 
or  if  that  fails,  make  adjustments  in 
their  own  operation  to  achieve  the  best 
possible  reproduction. 

Paris  said  that  whatever  success  is 
achieved  in  color  repro,  especially  for  ads 
received  from  national  advertisers,  as  the 
Andeker  Beer  ad  was,  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
professional  competency  of  the  superviso¬ 
ry  personnel  and  the  journeymen  in  the 
stereo  and  press  departments. 

EDITOR 


Only  natural  light 
used  in  Denver  Post 
color  award  winner 

Because  the  new  University  of  Denver 
library  is  so  colorful,  it  was  decided  to 
photograph  it  in  color  for  a  major  layout 
in  the  Sunday  roto  magazine.  Empire,  of 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

The  effort  put  forth  by  George  Crouter, 
Empire’s  staff  photographer  and  the 
Post’s  own  rotogravure  plant  won  for  the 
Post  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Award 
for  creative  use  of  editorial  color  (maga¬ 
zines)  in  newspapers  over  250,000  circula¬ 
tion. 

Harold  T.  Boian,  Post  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  told  E&P  the  Empire’s  editor.  Bill 
Hosokawa,  is  governed  by  two  factors: 
First,  whether  color  is  available  on  the 
press  laydown,  and  second,  whether  the 
added  expense  is  justified  by  the  editorial 
impact  provided  by  color  as  compared  to 
black  and  white. 

Crouter  used  a  Pentax  67  camera,  with 
High  Speed  Ektachrome  120  film  and  a 
Tiffen  Photar  FL-B  filter.  All  the  photo¬ 
graphs  were  taken  under  natural  light.  A 
selection  of  transparencies  were  turned 
over  to  Empire’s  assistant  art  director, 
Joe  Barros,  for  layout. 

In  connection  with  the  R.O.P.  Winston 
cigarette  ad,  which  won  a  reproduction 
award  (black  and  three  colors)  the  high 
quality  mats  were  received  from  Color 
Production  Service  of  New  York.  The 
Post  cast  the  mats  and  nickled  the  plates 
48  hours  in  advance  of  the  press  run  to 
insure  the  plates  were  free  of  blemishes 
and  demonstrated  proper  register. 

The  evening  before  publication  the 
plates  were  put  on  the  press  and  regis¬ 
tered  and  a  proof  was  pulled.  This  en¬ 
abled  the  press  crew  to  concentrate  strict¬ 
ly  on  color  adjustment  during  the  actual 
run.  Throughout  the  run  the  press  room 
foremen  checked  all  presses  to  insure  that 
proper  inking  of  the  ad  was  being 
maintained. 

• 

Is  WATS^  number  up? 

Newspaper  and  magazine  publishers 
are  joining  other  New  York  state  business 
leaders  in  fighting  efforts  by  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  to  eliminate 
wide  area  telephone  service  (WATS). 

A  group  of  executives  representing  100 
companies  met  in  New  York  City  Septem¬ 
ber  17  to  protest  plans  by  the  New  York 
Telephone  Co.  to  increase  rates  on 
WATS.  The  service  allows  subscribers  to 
make  an  unlimited  amount  of  calls  at  a 
fixed  rate  within  a  specific  geographic 
region. 

Murray  Roman,  chairman  of  Campaign 
Communications  Institute  of  America,  a 
telephone  marketing  service,  said  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  among  the  groups  and  firms 
now  active  in  his  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of 
Telephone  Users  working  to  save  WATS: 
the  Hearst  Magazines,  Dow  Jones  Co., 
Standard  &  Poors,  Random  House,  Time 
Inc.,  McGraw-Hill,  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Fairchild,  Chicago  Publishers  Association 
and  the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies. 
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Howdoyou 
get  to^Philadelphia 

in  color? 

For  the  15th  time  in  16  years, 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  first  prize 
winner  in  the  Editor  and  Publisher 
R.O.P.  Color  Awards. 

That  s  a  record.  For  any  news¬ 
paper  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
with  a  circulation  over  250,000. 

So  when  you  want  the  impact  of 
color— and  the  assurance  of  super 
reproduction— go  with  the  leader. 

We  re  first  in  the  nation  in  color 
awards.  And  first  in  the  nation  s 
fourth  largest  market  in  daily  R.O.P. 
color  advertising. 

The  Evening  and  Sunday 
Bulletin.  A  Million  Market  Newspaper. 


Take  The  Bulletin* 

Evening  and  Sunday. 


Jo  Ellen  O'Hara 


Food  news 


{Continued  from  page  44) 


••• 


home  preparation  of  baby  food,  or  there’s 
a  run  on  wok,  Romertopf  or  microwave 
oven  sales,  the  subject  is  researched  by 
the  food  department.  Then  community  in¬ 
volvement  is  encouraged. 


Cooking  at  home 


homebaked  beans ;  a  feature  on  microwave 
cookery. 

“Additional  community  involvement 
shows  up  in  the  annual  Holiday  Cookbook 
supplement  to  which  readers  send  their 
favorite  recipes,  and  a  promotional  “Fla¬ 
vor  It  Florida”  cookbooklet  which  is  going 
well  as  a  circulation  door-opener. 

“Homemakers  with  specific  cooking 
problems  are  referred  to  extension  agents 
and  professional  home  economists  with  the 
local  utility  companies,  county  or  state 
agencies,  offering  this  community  service.” 


companies  or  their  ad  agencies  plugging  a 
specific  product  are  rarely  used,  and  then 
only  during  vacations  with  a  locally  ori¬ 
ented  story.  Food  color  photography  is 
done  by  staff  cameramen. 

“When  a  rash  of  new  cookbooks  tout 
natural  health  foods,  good  nutrition  or 


John  Hess 


“Miamians  are  most  inclined  to  stay  at 
home  and  cook  meals.  They  seek  new  ways 
constantly  to  prepare  locally  grown  foods 
or  those  shipped  from  elsewhere  that  are 
attractively  priced  in  the  market.  Evi¬ 
dence  is  the  response  to  a  recent  full  page 
ad  devoted  to  an  abundant  backyard 
and  commercial  crop  of  mangos;  a  feature 
on  the  counterweight  eating  plan  being 
tested  in  the  Miami  area;  a  batch  of 


Susan  A.  Stone 
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Because  a  holiday 


SHREVEPORT 


The  Nation's  42nd  Newspaper  Market* 


319,352  people  saw  this  First  Prize  winning 
advertisement  when  it  appeared  in  The 
Shreveport  Times  &  Shreveport  Journal  on 
November  16^  1972.  You  too,  can  be  a  win¬ 
ner  by  advertising  in  the  dominant  medium 
in  the  Ark-La-Tex.  Go  with  the  LEADER  for 
more  coverage  .  . .  more  readership  . . .  and 
more  sales  in  the  Dynamic  Ark-La-Tex 
market. 


make  It  pcncci-  ^ 
make  it  Butteitell 


Circulation: 


M  Er  E  138,396  MORNING  93JN)0 

SUNDAY  121,940  EVENING  45,396 

RafTMtirtad  NaliaMlIy  by  tbt  IraMUM-llalMMy  Co. 

(«IC  Ml  STITESERT  HU  31. 1313) 

'SRIMCI 1R13-13  (Coiab.  RaHy  Motro  Poa.) 


Mimpiptr  Fnductiop  Co.,  A/oot  for- 


0^nrpeport  jleprnol 


terrific 


CdlORFUL 

market ...  and  the  future  is  even 

BRIGHTERI 

TULSA’S  NEW  PORT  has  brought  a 
barge  boom  and  a  future  — unlimited!!— to 
the  Magic  Empire!  67th  in  population,  69th 
in  E.B.I.  and  new  highs  in  construction  and 
Industry!  And  buying  Power!  30.9%  of  Tulsa’s 
families  have  incomes  of  more  than  $1 0,000, 
and  the  area  is  now  a  FOUR  &  3/4  BILLION 
DOLLAR  MARKET! 

LINEAGE  IStJf^ .  .  .  Proof  of  booming 
business  and  VfV  advertising  results! 
Last  year  broke  all  lineage  records,  and  this 
year  we’re  SVi-million  lines  ahead  of  that. 
ROP  color  is  up,  too.  So  are  our  mechanical 
facilities.  And  we’ve  broken  ground  for  new 
presses  and  a  more  modern  mechanical 
plant!  Try  Terrific  Tulsa  and  its  dominant 
media  for  sales  results!  Come  on  in!  The 
(Canal)  Water’s  Fine!!!! 


THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


morning  /  evening  /  Sunday 


Two  Independent  and  separately  owned  Newspapers 


Representatives  —  BR  ANH  AM-MOLONE  Y 


AN  OCEAN  PORT 


, Empire  Bre,,fc4  I 


Tom  Hughes,  reporter  and  photogra¬ 
pher,  Tampa  Tribune — named  director  of 
special  news  services  at  Florida  Southern 
College  in  Lakeland. 

*  *  * 

Alvin  V.  Sizer  and  Murray  Farber 
have  been  named  managing  editors  at  the 
New  Haveii  (Conn.)  Register.  Sizer,  news 
editor  since  1963,  will  be  in  charge  of 
news.  Farber,  previously  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  will  be  responsible  for  ad¬ 
ministration.  They  succeed  Charles  T. 
McQueeney,  who  retired  after  20  years 
as  managing  editor  and  after  46  years 
with  the  paper. 

♦  4c 

Milton  Merz  Jr.,  vicepresident/cor¬ 
porate  development  since  1971  for  the 
Record  in  Hackensack,  N.J. — appointed 
vicepresident/circulation. 

*  ♦  * 

Jeff  Leist,  senior  auditor  with  Arthur 
Andersen,  Chicago — named  controller  of 
the  San  Antonio  Express  Publishing  Co. 

*  *  * 

Four  new  advertising  managers  have 
been  named  by  the  Long  Island  Press  to 
meet  the  increased  retail  sales  activity. 
Gilbert  Mihdock — to  financial  advertis¬ 
ing  manager;  Arthur  Milton — to  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  manager;  Robert 
Arch — to  chain  store  advertising  man¬ 
ager;  and  Leonard  Naturman — to 
Queens  Sales  manager  in  addition  to  gro¬ 
cery  and  beverage  advertising  manager. 
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The  colorful  Delaware  Dailies  carried  a 
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news-people 


R.  C.  Momsen,  assistant  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press — 
elected  president  of  Midwest  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  W.  Tejirell — promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  director  of  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  and  World-News. 

*  «  * 

Mike  Burger,  former  Daily  Oklahoman 
feature  writer,  has  joined  the  Pauls  Valley 
(Okla.)  Daily  Democrat  as  a  sports 
writer. 

♦  ♦  * 

Publisher  Jerry  Eaton,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Wendell  Wilson  and  city  editor 
Kathleen  Welsh  all  recently  resigned 
from  the  Prescott  (Ariz.)  Courier  and 
replacements  have  not  been  announced. 

«  *  * 

George  Statham,  retail  area  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Dallas  Times  Herald — named 
sales  manager  of  the  Gazettes,  which  are 
printed  by  Newspaper  Enterprises  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Merrill,  previously  display  sales 
manager — promoted  to  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  a 
new  position. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

William  H.  Pettit,  formerly  managing 
editor,  Burlington  County  (N.J.)  Times — 
presented  Public  Broadcasting’s  first  place 
award  for  promotion  and  advertising  by 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 
He  is  director  of  information  services  for 
four  public  tv  stations  in  New  Jersey. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  S.  Borcover,  associate  travel 
editor,  Chicago  Tribune — re-elected  na¬ 
tional  president  of  the  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Travel  Writers. 

4t  * 

George  McIllveen,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Cincinnati  Enquirer — elected 
president  of  Ohio  Newspaper  Classified 
Clinic. 

*  *  * 

Rendal  Hamby,  previously  ad  manager, 
Frederick  (Tex.)  Daily  Leader — named 
general  manager  of  the  Weatherford 

(Tex.)  Democrat,  succeeding  Don  Schei- 
DER,  who  was  promoted  to  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Gainesville  (Tex.)  Daily  Register. 

*  «  * 

Les  Brown,  assi.stant  managing  editor 
and  tv  editor  of  Variety — to  the  New 
York  Times  to  develop  and  cover  stories 
in  the  field  of  broadcasting. 


Insure  with  Employers  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You'll  probably  want  to  insure  yourself  against 
libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right  violation  . .  up  to  a  maximum.  Beyond  that, 
the  risk  may  be  more  than  you'll  want  to  take. 

That  s  where  we  come  in.  We  ll  handle  the  excess 
Call  us  for  assistance  in  setting  up  a  program 
You'll  get  quick  action  from  the  one  of  our  5  U.S 
offices  which  is  nearest  you .  Write  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64105.  Other  U.S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Houston, 


Larry  Williams — most  recently  labor 
writer  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  was 
named  business  editor,  replacing  William 
C.  Lyon,  who  now  is  a  sports  columnist 
for  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

John  C.  Chamberlin — promoted  from 
marketing  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Progress  to  manager,  advertising  sales 
for  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Three  promotions  at  the  Pottstown 
(Pa.)  Mercury  on  the  business  side  were 
announced  by  publisher  Ellis  Rietzel: 
Martin  J.  Cone,  business  manager,  was 
named  administrative  assistant  to  Ralph 
Ingersoll  2nd,  vicepresident  and  chief 
operations  officer  of  Newspaper  Manage¬ 
ment  Inc.,  New  York,  parent  firm  of 
Peerless  Publications,  owner  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury;  Robert  Y.  Kurtz,  former  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  was  named  to  replace  Cone; 
and  Stanley  R.  Boyer  Sr.,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager,  was  promoted 
to  circulation  manager. 


ASSOCIATION  HEAD— John  W. 

Carroll,  president  and  publisher 
of  Pickwick  Newspapers,  Park 
Ridge,  III.,  was  elected  president 
of  Cook  County  Suburban  Pub¬ 
lishers  Inc.  at  its  annual  meeting 
September  14.  Born  on  a  farm  in 
Omenee,  Ontario,  Canada,  Carroll 
is  a  former  alderman  of  Park 
Ridge  and  former  assistant  to  Lt. 
Governor  of  Illinois.  He  served  10 
years  in  the  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives  and  six  years  in 
the  state  senate.  In  1966,  Carroll 
was  named  Man  of  the  Year  by 
the  Illinois  Editors  Traffic  Safety 
Seminar.  His  company  publishes 
nine  papers.  The  CCSP  serves  the 
interests  of  135  suburban  news¬ 
papers  outside  of  Chicago  and  is 
now  in  its  36th  year.  Walter  H. 

Lysen,  retiring  president,  will  as¬ 
sume  the  duties  of  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  association. 

Deadman  is  publisher 

A  report  in  September  22  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  incorrectly  stated  that  Darrow  Tul- 
ley  was  publisher  of  the  Niles  (Mich.) 
Star.  Harold  W.  Deadman  is  the  publish¬ 
er.  Tulley,  who  has  transferred  to  IFicTiifa 
Eagle-Beacon  as  general  manager,  was 
president  of  the  Star. 
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in  the  news 


PUBLISHER — Leonard  Goldblatt, 
vicepresidenf/marketing  since  1971 
for  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record, 
was  appointed  publisher  of  the 
Toms  River  (N.J.)  Reporter,  a 
bb,77A  circulation  weekly  acquired 
by  the  Bergen  Evening  Record 
Corp.  Goldblatt  joined  the  Record 
staff  after  receiving  his  degree  in 
journalism  from  Rutgers  University 
in  1942.  He  served  in  the  Army 
during  World  War  II  and  rejoined 
the  staff  in  1945  as  a  regional  re¬ 
porter.  Later  assignments  in  the 
editorial  department  included 
copyreader,  editorial  writer,  copy- 
desk  chief,  and  editor  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord's  weekend  magazine.  In  1953, 
he  became  the  paper's  first  direc¬ 
tor  of  promotion  and  research. 

Seven  years  after  that  he  was 
named  retail  advertising  manager, 
and  in  1964  he  became  display 
advertising  manager.  He  was 
named  advertising  director  in 
1967  and  vicepresident/advertising 
in  1968.  Two  years  later  he 
become  vicepresident/marketing. 

Ronald  G.  Moissinac  will  continue 
as  general  manager  of  the  Re¬ 
porter. 

James  E.  Hickey  Jr.,  former  general 
manager  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
Enquirer — named  general  manager  of  the 
Marietta  (Ga.)  Daily  Journal  and  Neigh¬ 
bor  Newspapers  Inc. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Paul  R.  Frederick,  formerly  with  the 
Ridgway  (Pa.)  Record — joined  the  Clear¬ 
field  (Pa.)  Progress  as  a  special  assign¬ 
ment  writer. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  A.  Henningsen,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Record — elected  president 
of  the  Associated  Court  and  Commercial 
Newspapers. 

*  V  * 

Miss  Mickey  Henkel  has  been  named 
assistant  women’s  news  editor  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Williamson,  formerly  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  press-stereotype  department 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel — named  to  the  position  of  super¬ 
intendent  of  health  and  safety  for  the 
company.  John  Hardy,  a  journeyman 
pressman  who  has  been  with  the  newspa¬ 
pers  for  14  years,  is  replacing  Williamson. 


John  Hunter  of  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  named  comptroller  of  the 
Piedmont  Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel.  Bill  Maynard,  who  has  been 
comptroller  as  well  as  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  company,  will  continue 
in  his  corporate  duties. 

*  >1^  * 

Harold  J.  Hoffman,  formerly  director 
of  operations  for  the  retail  stores  division 
of  Cluett  Peabody  Co. — joined  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau’s  Chicago  sales  staff. 

e  *  * 

Arthur  M.  Dworken,  former  reporter 
for  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Times — to  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  for  Florida’s  Lion 
Country  Safari. 

*  *  * 

Marshall  Hammond,  editor-publisher, 
Houlton  (Me.)  Pioneer  Times — elected 
president,  Maine  Press  Assn. 


NEWS  EDITOR  —  Buddy  Baker, 
managing  editor  of  Today  in 
Cocoa,  Fla.  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Barney  Walters  as 
news  editor.  In  this  capacity,  Walt¬ 
ers  will  supervise  the  staff  which 
produces  the  daily  "A"  section, 
comprised  mostly  of  national  and 
international  news.  Walters  was 
formerly  editor  of  the  Yonkers 
(N.Y.)  Herald-Statesman.  His 
background  includes  copy  editor 
and  sports  reporter  for  the  Miami 
Herald,  sports  editor  of  the  Pen¬ 
sacola  Journal,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and  as 
managing  editor,  played  a  major 
role  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Pompano  Beach  Sun-Sentinel  in 
I960. 
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LaRue  W.  Gilleland,  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Nevada — ap¬ 
pointed  as  the  first  executive  director  of 
American  Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators.  A  former  newsman,  Gil¬ 
leland  is  editor  of  Journalism  Educator. 

♦  *  * 

Promotions  within  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  have  been  announced  by  pub¬ 
lisher  Clarence  B.  Hanson  Jr. 

— William  C.  Green  Jr.  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  circulation  director  to  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager. 

— Andrew  W.  Smith,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  director,  succeeds  Green 
as  circulation  director. 

— S.  Vincent  Townsend  Jr.,  who  has 
been  director  of  the  public  affairs  depart¬ 
ment,  is  the  new  director  of  sales  and 
promotion. 

— Harris  Emmerson,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  director  since  1964,  was  promoted 
to  advertising  manager. 

— Bill  Ward,  formerly  assistant  retail 
advertising  manager,  is  the  new  assistant 
advertising  manager. 

— Marion  Ferguson,  a  member  of  the 
advertising  staff  since  1951,  was  named 
assistant  retail  advertising  manager. 

— Norman  Griffith,  who  has  been  in 
the  business  office  since  1967,  is  the  new 
business  office  manager  and  assistant  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

— "Tom  Adams,  formerly  assistant  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  director,  is  now  public  affairs 
manager. 
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For  1 00  years,  Detroit  and 
The  News  have  grown 
together— an  always  lively, 
sometimes  contentious 
relationship  traced  in  this 
new  book  by  a  veteran 
reporter.  "Mr.  Lutz  tells 
his  story  so  effectively  that 
in  the  end  it  becomes  a 
book,  not  about  Jim 
Scripps  and  not  really 
about  The  News,  but 
about  Detroit,  which  . . . 
more  than  any  other  city 
epitomizes  this  epoch.” 

—*  Bruce  Catton 
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Illustrated,  $6.95  at  all  bookstores 
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CONNECTICUT 

1.  William  R.  Cotter 

2.  Robert  H.  Steele 

3.  Robert  N.  Giaimo 

4.  Stewart  B.  McKinney 

5.  Ronald  A.  Sarasin 

6.  Ella  T.  Grasso 

MAINE 

7.  Peter  N.  Kyros 

8.  William  S.  Cohen 

MASSACHUSETTS 

9.  Silvio  O.  Conte 

10.  Edward  P.  Boland 

11.  Harold  D.  Donohue 

12.  Robert  F.  Drinan 

13.  Paul  W.  Cronin 

14.  Michael  Harrington 

15.  Torbert  Hart  Macdonald 

16.  Margaret  M.  Heckler 

17.  Thomas  P.  O’Neill 

18.  John  J.  Moakley 

19.  James  A.  Burke 

20.  Gerry  Studds 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

21.  Louis  Crosby  Wyman 

22.  James  C.  Cleveland 

RHODE  ISLAND 

23.  Fernand  Joseph  S.  Germain 

24.  Robert  Owens  Tiernan 

VERMONT 

25.  Richard  Mallary 


They  work  in  Washington,  but  New  England  is  their  business.  To  stay  in 
a  very  demanding  job,  each  one  must  put  in  a  new  application  every  two 
years.  Their  qualifications  for  the  work  are  publiclv  discussed  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  region.  In  fact,  newspapers  play  a  primary  role  in  getting 
them  the  job,  for  they  are  the  elected  representatives  of  the  six  New  England 
States  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

But  that’s  not  all  they  do.  Nearly  a  year  ago,  these  twenty-five  Representa¬ 
tives— of  both  parties— decided  to  meet  everv  other  week  as  a  body  to  discuss 
economic  questions  affecting  all  of  them,  in  order  to  plan  and  promote  legisla¬ 
tion  and  further  executive  action  to  benefit  the  whole  New  England  region. 
Provided  with  hard  data  supplied  by  the  business-sponsored  New  England 
Council’s  Economic  Research  Office  in  Washington,  the  New  England  Caucus 
has  dealt  since  its  inception  with  a  variety  of  subjects— energy  policy  for  the 
future,  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  supplies,  import  and  export  regulations,  airline 
service  in  New  England,  and  the  Northeast  railroad  crisis.  Their  regular  meet¬ 
ings  have  already  produced  some  tangible  benefits  for  their  constituents  and 
for  the  New  England  region. 

Local  daily  newspapers  are  central  to  New  England’s  social,  political  and 
economic  well-being.  With  circulation  and  household  coverage  well  above  the 
national  average,  they  keep  a  highly  educated  citizenry  constantly  informed 
on  all  these  fronts.  Nlindful  of  a  common  responsibilitv  to  their  region,  as  well 
as  to  their  readers,  the  newspapers  associated  in  this  E&P  campaign  will,  from 
time  to  time,  use  these  pages  for  news  of  action  initiated  and  completed  by 
the  New  England  Caucus. 

For  further  information  about  New  England  and  the  Caucus,  write  to  the 
New  England  Council,  1025  Statler  Office  Building,  Boston,  Mass.  02116. 

Smart  Marketing  Starts  With  New  England 
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Stores  moving  to  non-food 
items  to  eounter  pinch 


By  Jeff  Mill 

Faced  with  higher  costs  for  food  items, 
retail  food  store  outlets  are  likely  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  non-food  line,  increase  store 
size,  and  upgrade  the  amount  and  quality 
of  merchandise  offered. 

These  findings,  contained  in  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau’s  “New  Views 
of  A  Hundred  Billion  Dollar  Industry” 
presentation  on  food  stores,  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  NAB  vicepresident  Mac  Morris 
to  a  September  11  meeting  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  chapter  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Sales  Association. 

In  compiling  the  report,  the  Bureau  got 
cooperation  from  44  food  chains,  with  a 
total  of  90%  of  chain  store  business.  The 
report  found  that  three  items  play  the 
most  important  part  in  food  retailing: 
profits ;  people ;  and  product. 

Profits  drop 

Profits,  despite  the  current  high  prices, 
have  slipped  for.  food  stores,  according  to 
Morris’  presentation.  In  1966,  food  store 
profits  ran  at  1.19%.  By  1972,  profits  had 
slumped  to  0.30%. 

Consequently,  some  area  had  to  suffer 
reduction.  Too  often,  the  NAB  found,  that 
area  was  advertising  and  promotion. 
Where  2.4%  of  the  total  budget  went  to 
advertising  in  1966,  only  2%  was  allotted 
in  1972. 

Newspapers  however,  do  continue  to 
command  the  lion’s  share  of  the  ad  dollar 
for  food  stores.  72%  of  the  total  ad  budget 
was  allotted  to  newspapers  by  the  44 
chains  and  26  independents  interviewed. 
70%  of  the  retailers  reported  using  two  or 
more  pages  a  week  for  ads,  and  33%  used 
three  or  more  pages. 

In  an  effort  to  counteract  the  shrinking 
profit  situation,  stores  are  moving  into 
larger  stores,  with  more  departments, 
many  featuring  non-food  items. 

Improved  physical  appearance,  equip¬ 
ment  and  service  are  being  used  in  an 
effort  to  attract  customers.  Frozen  foods 
have  gotten  an  increasing  amount  of  both 
floor  space  and  advertising.  6.2%  of  the 
floor  space  is  given  to  frozen  foods,  which 
also  account  for  9.9%  of  advertising. 

At  the  same  time,  stores  are  introduc¬ 
ing  private  brands,  and  are  finding  the 
housewife  “really  alert”  to  the  private 
labels.  In  another  innovation,  stores  have 
increasingly  moved  to  the  use  of  newspa¬ 
per  inserts.  48%  of  the  respondents  in  the 
study  reported  using  inserts. 

Consumer  relations 

Consumer  relations  continue  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  stores  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  shrinking  profit  problem.  An 
increasing  amount  of  advertising  is  being 
directed  at  the  consumer.  Much  of  it,  of 
course,  is  being  used  to  explain  the  cur¬ 
rent  price  situation. 

But  the  increased  effort  is  justified  by 
the  results  of  a  shopper  sampling  that 
found  as  many  as  40%  of  the  shoppers 
switched  stores  within  the  past  year. 

While  newspaper  ads  are  encouraging  a 


“consumer  dialogue,”  actions  are  being 
taken  in  the  store  to  implement  some  new 
suggestions.  Unit  pricing  has  found  wide 
acceptance  as  a  means  of  helping  the  con¬ 
sumer  save  money. 

Electronic  checkout  systems  have  been 
installed  in  several  stores,  making  that 
process  both  quicker  and  more  depend¬ 
able.  Apparently  some  of  these  actions  are 
meeting  with  success,  as  the  report 
states  consumers  are  not  blaming  the 
store  for  the  current  price  situation. 

No  control  over  prices 

In  fact,  even  before  the  current  wave  of 
price  increases,  consumers  surveyed 
thought  stores  were  either  w’orking  to 
hold  prices  steady,  or  had  no  control  over 
prices.  Fully  three-quarters  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  took  that  view. 

In  referring  to  products,  non-food  items 
have  increased  enormously.  In  1950,  they 
accounted  for  8%  of  total  sales;  but  in 
1972,  they  accounted  for  25%,  according  to 
Morris.  Other  areas  have  grown  consider¬ 
ably:  health  and  beauty  aids  are  an  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  a  stores’  sales  line,  but 
the  Bureau  survey  has  found  them  to  be 
largely  underadvertised.  Advertising  of 
these  items  tended  to  run  at  a  half  of  the 
sales  contribution. 

Morris  concluded  that  at  present  the 
store’s  best  efforts  can  be  directed  toward 
convincing  the  shopper  that  he/she  can 
save  money  by  shopping  at  a  particular 
outlet. 

The  presentation  was  adapted  from  a 
more  comprehensive  one  compiled  by  the 
Bureau.  It  includes  a  142-page  booklet 
describing  the  study’s  findings,  as  well  as 
a  series  of  13  maps  that  mark  store  and 
warehouse  locations  of  large  retailers. 

In  addition  to  the  Bureau’s  findings,  the 
report  contained  comments  from  the  heads 
of  some  of  the  larger  producers,  suppliers 
and  retail  outlets. 

• 

Parade  to  publish 
special  pull-out 

The  second  of  Parade  magazine’s  spe¬ 
cial  editorially  supported  full-color  theme 
booklets  “Home  Remodeling”  will  appear 
as  part  of  the  October  7th  edition.  A  third 
color  booklet  built  around  Christmas  gift 
shopping  will  be  published  December  2nd. 

These  booklets  contain  7  pages  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  five  pages  of  editorial  copy. 
They  are  designed  to  be  removed  from  the 
magazine.  Studies  indicate  that  40%  of  the 
more  than  18  million  families  Parade 
reaches  will  retain  this  booklet  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  four  weeks. 

“Home  Remodeling”  is  themed  around 
home  improvement  activities.  Among  the 
advertisers  are  Black  &  Decker,  Scott’s 
Liquid  Gold,  S.  C.  Johnson  Company,  Ar¬ 
row  Fasteners,  Research  Products,  Inter¬ 
therm,  U.S.  Plywood  and  General  Elec¬ 
tric. 
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UPI  tests 
experimental 
fast-speed  wire 

Testing  of  an  experimental  high-speed 
newswire  for  newspapers  with  electronic 
editing  systems  was  announced  by  Roder¬ 
ick  W.  Beaton,  president  of  United  Press 
International. 

UPI  DataNews  combines  an  abstract 
wire  and  a  Dataspeed  circuit  to  deliver 
general,  sports  and  financial  news  to 
newspaper  computers  in  a  form  for  easy 
storage  and  retrieval. 

Beaton  said  the  initial  test,  to  begin  in 
October,  would  link  the  UPI  IS&R  (In¬ 
formation  Storage  and  Retrieval)  system 
in  New  York  with  a  large  daily  in  the 
metropolitan  area  and  Univac’s  King  of 
Prussia,  Pa.,  development  center. 

Beaton  said  the  DataNews  experiment 
was  a  step  toward  UPI’s  goal  of  de¬ 
veloping  its  “News  on  Demand”  service. 
Subscribers  to  a  Demand  Service  would 
use  an  abstract  circuit  to  select  stories 
from  the  UPI  computer  in  New  York. 

No  marketing  decision 

No  decision  has  been  made  to  market 
the  DataNews  service,  Beaton  said. 

Both  Demand  and  DataNews  use  the 
same  abstract  wire.  An  abstract  consist¬ 
ing  of  computer  file  number,  word  count 
and  the  first  paragraph,  is  produced  as 
UPI  editors  file  a  story  into  IS&R. 

The  advantage  of  Demand  or  Da¬ 
taNews,  Beaton  said,  is  that  subscribers 
learn  almost  immediately  that  a  particu¬ 
lar  story  is  available  in  IS&R.  Because  of 
traffic  demands  on  the  conventional,  low- 
speed  circuits,  this  routine  story  may  have 
to  wait  “on  queue”  for  hours  before 
reaching  the  subscribers.  DataNews,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  high  speed,  will  deliver  the 
same  story  within  minutes — or  seconds. 

UPI  Editor-in-Chief  H.  L.  Stevenson 
said  requirements  of  subscriber  newspa¬ 
pers  caused  the  wire  to  initiate  the  Data¬ 
News  test. 

Urgent  stories  will  move 

“The  first  obvious  thought  is  that  ur¬ 
gent  stories  will  move  faster  on  this  Da¬ 
taspeed  service,”  Stevenson  said.  “But 
just  as  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
heavy  bulk  of  the  report  can  be  delivered 
hours  faster  than  on  conventional  wires.” 

“Much  of  the  scheduled  report  for  af¬ 
ternoon  newspapers  is  in  the  computer 
within  a  few  hours  after  midnight,”  Ste¬ 
venson  said.  “It  now  takes  up  to  six  hours 
to  move  it  out  on  the  A-wire,  B-wire, 
sportswire  or  whatever.  DataNews  could 
deliver  it  in  minutes.  This  means  a  wider 
selection  of  copy  available  faster  at  the 
newspaper. 

“The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  early 
afternoon  crush  on  the  morning  newspa¬ 
per  cycle,”  Stevenson  said. 

UPI  is  presently  using  Dataspeed  for 
the  delivery  of  texts,  transcripts,  sports 
statistics,  a  high-speed  weekend  football 
report,  in  addition  to  the  daily  stock  ex¬ 
change  tables  and  other  market  informa¬ 
tion. 
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Maybe  if  we  don't  talk  about  it, 
itll  go  away 


EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  (or  September  29,  1973 


We  all  feel  it  from  time  to  time. 
The  need  for  insulation. 

From  bad  news.  From  a  world 
where  not  all  children  come  home 
after  little  league  games  to  loving  parents 
and  nice  warm  suppers.  From  a  world 
where  new-born  infants  are  found  in 
trash  cans. 

We  want  to  hear  about  cities  where 
slums  are  transformed  into  pretty  rows 


of  brownstones.  And  forget  about  the 


squalor  in  the  tenements  left  unchosen 


for  beautification. 


We  look  for  happy  endings.  We 
try  to  shut  out  the  things  that  disturb 
the  peace  of  our  world.  And  when  we 
are  confronted  with  news  of  murder, 
riot,  corruption,  and  chaos,  we  rebel 
against  it. 

And  against  the  messenger  who 
brings  word  of  it. 

It  is  understandable.  But  it  is 
also  dangerous. 

If  only  good  news  is  printed,  the 
bad  news  is  no  less  real.  It  simply  goes 
unheralded. 

At  Knight  Newspapers,  we  believe 
that  the  best  defense  against  bad  news 
is  information. 

If  a  politician  is  taking  bribes,  the 
public  should  know.  If  child  abuse  is  on 
the  increase,  the  public  should  know.  If 
a  war  is  being  waged,  if  drugs  are  being 
sold  to  school  children,  if  the  nation  is 
tom  by  riot,  the  public  should  know.  So 
action  can  be  taken  against  the  causes. 
So  remedies  can  be  found. 

To  be  sure,  the  line  between 
responsible  reporting  of  such  news 
and  sensationalism  is  a  fine  one.  And 
it  has  been  crossed  more  than  once. 

That  is  why  we  at  Knight 
Newspapers  ask  our  editors  to  be 
constantly  critical  of  themselves  and 
their  papers.  And  to  be  open  to 
criticism  from  their  readers. 

Our  goal  is  to  print  the  news . . . 
good  or  bad  . . .  fairly,  fully  and 
responsibly.  That  is  what  journalism 
. . .  good  journalism  ...  is  all  about. 

Telling  people  the  truth.  Even 
when  the  truth  hurts. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 
BOCA  RATON  NEWS 
CHARLOTTE  NEWS 
CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
MACON  NEWS 
MACON  TEl-EGRAPH 
MIAMI  HERALD 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 
TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT 

KNIGHT  NEWSR\PERS,  INC 
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Wrigleys,  Green  Giant 
top  food  ad-$  list 


ics,  rotogravure,  group  supplements  and 
other  newspaper  sections. 

Other  large  volume  brands  were: 
Campbell’s  Soups,  $491,761;  Land-0- 
Lakes  Butter,  $469,526,  Hormel  Meat 
Products,  $448,777 ;  Hamburger  Helper 
prepared  dinners,  $398,051;  Promise  Mar¬ 
garine,  $369,942;  Armour  Meat  Products, 
$337,792;  Coca-Cola,  $329,536;  Philadel¬ 
phia  Brand  Cream  Cheese,  $327,394 ; 
Stove  Top  Stuffing  Mix,  $322,902;  Good 
Humor  Ice  Cream,  $315,738;  Van  Camp 
Beans,  $307,460;  and  Fleischman’s  Egg 
Beaters,  $305,088. 


Wrigley’s  gum,  in  the  confectionery 
classification,  topped  the  big  spenders, 
with  $1,235,469  invested  in  newspaper 
space  during  the  first  six  months  of  1973. 

Second  spot  went  to  Green  Giant  frozen 
vegetables  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  cate¬ 
gory,  spending  $533,717. 

The  list  includes  expenditures  for  all 
national  brands  which  invested  more  than 
$15,000  in  one  or  more  of  the  255  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  measured  by 
Media  Records.  Linage  was  converted  to 
dollar  expenditures  at  applicable  rates, 
reflecting  open  line  rates  as  well  as  rates 
for  space  placed  in  ROP  color,  color  com- 

Media  Records 

NATIONAL  FOOD  BRAND  EXPENDITURES 
First  Six  Months — 1973 

$  BEVERAGES— TEA 

Expenditure  Upton  Tea  .  23,775 

Nestea  Iced  Tea  Mix  .  18,939 

S  17  593  Nestea  Instant  Tea  .  27.525 


GENERAL  CHAIRMAN  of  1973  Newspaper 
Food  Editors  Conference  is  William  P.  Hussey, 
Chicago  manager  and  advertising  representative 
of  Newhouse  Newspapers. 


Brand 

BABY  FOODS 
Gerber  Baby  Foods  . 


CEREALS 

Alpen  . 

Cap'N  Crunch  Cereals . 

General  Mills  Cereals  . 

H  O  Oatmeal  Cereals  . 

Heartland  Cereal  . 

Kelloggs  Cereals  . 

Kelloggs  Jumbo  Assortment 
Kretschmer  Wheat  Germ  . 

Plllsbury  Charles  A  . 

Post  Cereals  . 

Quaker  Cereals  . 

Roman  Meal  Cereal  . 

3  Minute  Instant  Oatmeal 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Alba  Instant  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  .  .  21,982 

Amer  Dairy  Assn .  145,220 

Atlanta  Dairies  Prods .  36,744 

Borden  Cheese  . .  60,965 

Breakstone  Butter  .  25,013 

Breakstone  Stay  N  Shape 

Cottage  Cheese  .  19,957 

Brevers  Ice  Cream  .  17,237 

California  Milk  Advisory  Board  . .  30,092 

Californla-Oregon  Washington 

Dairymen  .  28,527 

Carnation  Ice  Cream  .  40  453 

Carnation  Inst.  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  ..  113,019 

Casino  Cheese  .  25,774 

Dairy-Deli  Prods .  44,647 

Dairylea  Cottage  Cheese  .  19,053 

Danish  Blue  Cheese  .  16,694 

Danish  Cheeses  .  21,904 

Dannon  Yogurt  .  174.727 

Dormans  Cheese  .  16,935 

Fog  Producers  Assn .  16.088 

Fleischmans  Egg  Beaters  .  305,068 

Friendship  Dairy  Prods .  21,722 

Gilbert  H,  Brockmeyer  Ice  Cream  80,997 

Good  Humor  Ice  Cream  .  315,738 

Holland  Cheese  .  14,203 

I  MO  .  27,240 

Johnsons  Yogurt  .  16,793 

Knudsen  Cottage  Cheese  .  71,651 

Kraft  Cheese  .  256,167 

Kraft  Dairy  Prods .  80,2M 

Land  O  Lakes  Butter  .  469,526 

Laughing  Cow  Cheese  .  3B,589 

Meadow  Gold  Milk  .  24.566 

Milnot  .  37,649 

Philadelphia  Cream  Cheese  .  327,394 

South  Florida  Dairy  Farmers  .  25,172 

Tasty  Brand  Cheese  .  17,197 

Walker  Roemer  Prods .  15,859 

Weight  Watchers  Nice-N-Creamy  86,057 


FRUIT  A  VEGETABLE  JUICES 
Ardmore  Farms  Frozen  Orange 

Juice  .  18,544 

Dallys  Fruit  Drinks  .  21,502 

Florida  Grapefruit  Juice  .  197,821 

Florida  Orange  Juice  .  47,547 

Glorietta  Tomato  Juice  .  52,406 

Hawaiian  Punch  .  105,228 

Help  Fruit  Drink  .  35,509 

Hl-C  Fruit  Drinks  .  113,737 

Hood  Orange  Juice  . .  20,195 

Kraft  Orange  Juice  .  21,842 

Lincoln  Fruit  Juice  Drinks  .  33,299 

Motts  Prune  Juice  .  43,523 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberry  Orange 

Juice  Drinks  .  18,741 

Ocean  Spray  Frozen  Concentrate  . .  30,693 
Orange  Plus  Frozen  Concentrate  . .  34,438 

Realemon  .  44  795 

Seald-Sweet  Fruit  Juices  .  38,820 

Snow  Crop  Frozen  Orange  Juice  1 19,504 

Speas  Apple  Juice  .  21,495 

Tree  Sweet  Frozen  Fruit  Juices  .  23,643 
Tree  Sweet  Frozen  Orange  Juice  .  55,153 
Tropicana  Frozen  Orange  Juice  ••  72,538 

Tropicana  Orange  Juice  .  28,541 

V-8  Vegetable  Juice  .  20,258 

Welchs  Cranberry  Juice  Cocktail  16,664 
Welchs  Juice  Drinks  .  90,878 


BAKERY  GOODS 

Archway  Crackers  . 

Arnold  Bread  . 

Awrey  Baking  Prods . 

Bel-Air  Croutons  . 

Breakfast  Squares  .  . 

Burny  Bros.  Frozen  Baking  Prods. 

Butternut  Bread  . 

Chef  Pierre  Frozen  Pies  . 

Dolly  Madison  Cakes  . 

Downyflake  Frozen  Pancakes  .  . 

Downyflake  Frozen  Waffles  . 

Eggo  Frozen  Waffles  . . 

Honey  V  Bread  . 

Hungry  Jack  Biscuits  . 

Mlllbrook  Bread  . 

Nabisco  Crackers  . 

Pepperldge  Farm  Bread  . 

Pepperidge  Farm  Croutons  . 

Pepperldge  Farm  Frozen  Cakes  . 
Pepperldge  Farm  Frozen  Pastry  . 
Pet  Ritz  Frozen  Pie  Crust  Shells 

Pillsbury  Baking  Prods . 

Richs  Frozen  Cakes  . 

Roman  Meal  Bread  . 

Sara  Lee  Frozen  Baking  Prods.  . . 

Sara  Lee  Frozen  Cakes  . 

Sara  Lee  Frozen  Pies  . 

Stouffers  Frozen  Cakes  . 

Stroehmann  Bread  . 

Sunbeam  Bread  . 

Tastykake  Cakes  . 

Thomas  Toast-R-Cakes  . 

Up-Side  Down  Bread  . 

Webers  Bread  . 


20,994 
67.3B6 
34,134 
20,005 
46,374 
IB.498 
88,236 
15,557 
44,302 
23,086 
127.816 
1 14,987 
25,736 
17,490 
67,969 
107,030 
43,707 
61.034 
45,672 
24,397 
122,343 
52,750 
126,805 
29,496 
27,036 
162,139 
251,144 
18,001 
159,389 

19.518  SOFT  DRINKS— CARBONATED— DIET 

25,124  Diet  Dr  Pepper .  36.' 

40,214  Diet  7-Up  .  44. 

17,465  Fresca  &  Tab  .  142, 

29,051  No-Cal  .  27. 

61,599  Tab  .  23. 

Weigjtt  Watchers  .  27, 


CONDIMENTS 

Adolphs  Meat  Marinade  & 

Tenderizer  . 

Adolphs  Prods . 

Adolphs  Salt  Substitute  . 

B-V  . 

Best  Foods  Mayonnaise  . 

Brooks  Catsup  . 

Contadina  Tomato  Paste  . 

Contadina  Tomato  Sauce  . 

Diamond  Salt  . . . 

Frenchs  Worchestershire  Sauce 
Good  Seasons  Salad  Dressing  . 
Great  Beginnings  Salad  Dressing 

Mixes  . 

Hellmanns  Mayonnaise  . 

Kikkoman  Soy  Sauce  . 

Kraft  Dressings  . 

Kraft  Mayonnaise  . 

Kraft  Mayonnaise  & 

Sandwich  Spread  . 

La  Choy  Soy  Sauce  . 

Lawry's  Seasoning  Mixes  . 

McCormick  Bag  N  Mix  . 

McCormick  Gourmet  Spices  ■  ■ 
Miracle  Whip  Salad  Dressing  . 

Open  Pit  Barbecue  Sauce  . 

Peter  Pipers  Pickles  . 

Pfeiffer  Salad  Dressings  . 

Progyesso  Spaghetti  Sauce  _ 

Ragu  Spaghetti  Sauce  . 

Seven  Seas  Dressings  . 

Speas  Vinegar  . 

Vlasic  Pickles  . 

Wish-Bone  Salad  Dressings  . 


160,812 

88.096 
23,943 

^■2"  CotV  . 

Dads  Root  Beer  . 

Pepsi  &  Pepsi  Cola  .... 

42,735  Digf  j,  Royal  Crown  . 

Dr  Pepper  . 

lO  ItA  . 

. 

Poyal  Crown  . 

20.204  Royal  Crown  &  7  Up . 

.1  nrn  Shasta  . 

16,959  Sprite  . 

149,764  7  Up  .  ; 

27,998 

33,163 

41,442  MISC  BEVERAGES 

39,282  Alba  66  Hot  Cocoa  Mix  ... 

27,859  Alba  77  Fit  N  Frosty  . 

15,024  “  ■  •  ■  . .  •  -  • 

96.025 

156,084  _  _ _  _ 

282,^  Diet  Rite  Cola  &  RC  Cola 

Funny  Face  Drinks  . 

33,597  Knox  Gelatine  Drink  . 

Kool-Aid  . 

75,634  Lipton  Instant  Fruit  Drink 

56.172  Mountain  Valley  Mineral  Wa 

15,798  Sooper  Sip  . 

38,102  Super  Slush  . . 

33,627  Tabasco  Bloody  Mary  Mix  . 

97,334  Takk  Hot  Drink  Mix  . 

I  196,057  Tang  . 


SOFT  DRINKS— CARBON— NON-DIET 
Allegheny  Pepsi-Cola  Beverages  . .  22,443 

Canada  Dry  .  47,379 

Coca  Cbia  .  329.536 

27,081 
23,292 
27,685 
106,790 
88,254 
16,303 
210,587 
18,080 
16,607 

83,098  CONFECTIONERY  &  SNACKS 

31.896  ,  ^ 

23  021  Boyer  Candies  . 

'  Caracoa  Candy  Bar  . 

Clark  Candy  Bar  . 

Flavor  House  Nuts  . 

24,605  Fritos  Corn  Chips  . 

. . .  34.277  Gordons  Potato  Chips  . 

Borden  Instant  Breakfast  Drink  . .  55,584  Hersheys  Candles  . 

Carnation  Instant  Breakfast  .._  96,128  Kraft  Candies  . 

Carnation  Slender  Inst.  &  Liquid  84,950  Lays  Potato  Chips  . 

“  •  - - -  23,257  M  i  M  Candies  . 

294,293  M&M-Mars  Candies  . 

57,415  Nestles  Candles  . 

248,531  Peanut  Buttre  With  No  Jelly  . 

104,778  Pringles  Potato  Chips  . 

122,737  Rolo  . 

17,249  Snik  Snak  Stiks  . 

39,725  Sun  Giant  Almonds  . 

25,796  Switzers  Candles  . 

30,022  Wrigleys  Gum  . I 

75,384  Zagnut  . 


DESSERTS  &  DESSERT  INGREDIENTS 
Carnation  Slender  Diet  Pudding  ..  133,104 

Comstock  Pie  Filling  .  92,377 

Cool  Whip  Frozen  Topping  .  176,427 

Del  Monte  Pudding  Cup  .  197,745 

Hunts  Snack  Pack  .  28,778 

ReddI  Wip  .  123,928 

Royal  Creamerinos  . .  15,323 

Sego  Spoon-Up  Pudding  .  22,813 

Swiss  Miss  Pudding  .  21,762 

Weight  Watchers  Frozen  Dessert  173,928 


FRUITS  I  VEGETABLES 

Aunt  Nellies  Vegetables  .  17,375 

Betty  Crocker  Potatoes  .  157,319 

Birds  Eye  Frozen  Vegetables  ■■  ■  55,373 

Brooks  Beans  .  16.040 

Campbells  Beans  .  117,495 

Country  Store  Potatoes  .  20.081 

Deep  Fries  Frozen  Vegetables  - .  83.801 

Del  Monte  Vegetables  .  16,402 

Diet  Delight  Fruits  .  122,303 

Festal  Vegetables  .  18,372 

Florida  Celery  .  22,262 

Florida  Citrus  Growers  .  20,101 

Florida  Corn  .  55,894 

Florida  Grapefruit  .  38,977 

Florida  Oranges  .  107,143 

Freshlike  Vegetables  .  28,526 

(Continued  on  page  66) 


In  HoustoijThe  ChrcHiide 
sacks  iq)  noie  grocery  linage. 


When  Houston  grocers  go  shopping  for  adver¬ 
tising,  The  Chronicle  is  first  on  their  lists.  The 
reason  is  simply  that  The  Chronicle  gives 
Houston  grocers  a  bigger  bite  of  the  market. 

In  1972  The  Chronicle  led  in  food  linage  by 
over  406,000  lines.  You  see.  The  Houston 
Chronicle  is  the  largest  paper  in  ' 

Texas,  both  in  circulation  and 
advertising  linage.  It’s  the  place  m,- 
where  Houston’s  busy  consumers  wP 7r 

go  for  news  about  anything,  from  V  4\ 
New  Politics  to  new  products. 

Houston  grocers  realize  that,  for  the 
same  cost  as  an  ad  in  The  Houston 
Post,  their  ad  in  The  Chronicle 
reaches  a  plumper,  juicier 


market  (as  many  as  1 8,(X)0  more  households  daily; 
27,(XX)  on  Sunday).  With  19,000  more  readers 
with  incomes  over  $10,000.  That’s  really 

tod  for  thought.  It’s  not  just  Houston 
rocers  who  put  The  Chronicle  at  the 
>p  of  their  lists.  The  Chronicle  leads 
The  Post  in  19  of  32  retail  class¬ 
ifications.  The  Chronicle  is  also 
tops  in  3 1  of  32  general,  auto  and 
financial  categories.  And  so  many 
more  people  read  The  Chronicle 
that  it’s  number  one  nationally  in 
full  run  classified  linage.  When  it 
comes  to  selling  anything  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  think  of  The  Chronicle  first. 

More  Houstonians  are 
sold  on  The  Chronicle. 


Source:  Media  Records  1972 
ABC  publisher's  statement.  September.  1971 
Continuing  Market  Study.  Belden  Associates.  1972 


Largest  evening  newspaper  in  the  world  in  advertising. 
Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker. 


Natural  foods  interest  Probed  food  stores 


Camille  got  into  the  hard-hitting  news 
area  about  three  years  ago  when  she  and 
other  Sun-Times  reporters  wrote  about 
unsanitary  conditions  in  Chicago  food 
marts.  Mislabeling  of  meat  cuts  and  bad 
advice  from  butchers  on  preparing  meats 
were  dealt  with  harshly  in  a  series  of 
stories.  Merchants  weren’t  happy,  but 
Camille  felt  the  newspaper  was  honestly 
communicating  with  shoppers  and  con¬ 
sumers. 

Camille  works  with  foods  at  home,  the 
expense  of  which  is  subsidized  by  the  Sun- 
Times,  and  she’s  impressed  with  the 
upswing  in  the  number  of  bachelors  w’ho 
have  become  good  cooks  and  people  who 
are  doing  their  own  canning,  preserving 
and  making  their  own  bread  and  rolls.  In 
this  manner  they  learn  the  health  values 
of  certain  foods. 

The  young  food  editor  displeased  the 
sugar  interests  in  a  section  article  titled 
“Good  Food”  when  she  wrote:  “The  truth 
is,  no  one  needs  sugar.” 

She  began  her  discourse  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Americans  are  overfed  but  un¬ 
dernourished  and  shocki  ngly  unhealthy  for 
a  nation  so  technically  advanced  and 
affluent.  She  says  the  typical  American 
diet  is  far  from  proper,  being  much  too 
high  in  fat  and  sugar,  contributing  to 
obesity  and  other  ailments. 

She  blames  sugar  as  the  culprit  behind 
many  ills,  containing,  like  alcohol,  (she 
refused  a  second  glass  of  wine,  dry  and 

(Continued  on  page  68) 


Chicago  food  editor 


Lunch  with  Camille  Stagg  Jilke  turns 
one  to  serious  thought  that  all  is  not  right 
with  the  nation’s  food  and  eating  habits. 

She’s  been  called  a  radical  about  food, 
but  she  claims  this  is  an  exaggeration. 
She’s  a  natural  food  buff  and  shies  per¬ 
sonally  from  foods  containing  chemicals. 
She’s  opposed  to  cured  meats  because  of 
nitrate  content,  preferring  fresh  meats, 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

And  she  tries  to  get  her  personal  con¬ 
victions  over  to  the  public  in  her  articles 
in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  of  which  she  is 
food  editor — the  youngest  such,  she  be¬ 
lieves,  on  a  metropolitan  newspaper  when 
she  joined  Marshall  Field’s  morning  pub¬ 
lication  a  few'  years  ago  at  the  age  of 


soybeans,  etc.  is  not  a  fad  that  will  quick¬ 
ly  pass. 

She  gets  the  definiti  impression  that 
younger  people  are  mere  concerned  with 
proper  eating  and  the  natural  foods,  while 
young  and  old  are  busy  with  consumer 
awareness.  She  hopes  that  manufacturers 
and  processors  are  as  aware. 

As  for  the  Newspaper  Food  Editors 
Conference  in  Chicago  next  week  (Sept. 
30-Oct.  5)  she  regards  it  as  a  nice  week- 
long  series  of  parties  and  entertainment 
for  the  ladies  involved  in  telling  readers 
what  to  eat  and  how  to  prepare  it.  “And 
there’s  nothing  w'rong  with  that,”  says 
Camille. 

What  she  would  like  to  see  are  a  few 
seminars,  probably  on  a  regional  basis, 
involving  food  editors  and  nutritionists 
only,  with  a  windup  seminar  of  the 
regional  women  and  men  food  editors  at 
some  central  location.  She’s  aware  that 
publishers  would  have  to  foot  the  bill  for 
travel,  lodging  and  sustenance,  but  she 
believes  the  newspaper  executives  would 
“get  their  money’s  worth.” 

Such  arrangements  have  been  proposed 
before,  Mrs.  Jilke  said,  without  much 
reaction.  The  subject  still  isn’t  a  dead 
issue,  in  her  opinion,  and  shouldn’t  be 
dropped. 


With  a  major  in  home  economics  and 
nutrition  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
a  minor  in  journalism  she  joined  a  Chica¬ 
go  gas  company’s  home  economics  depart¬ 
ment  upon  leaving  school.  But  she  wanted 
to  w’rite  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  she 
went  to  the  Sun-Times.  After  a  few 
months  she  was  offered  the  food  editor’s 
job  and  took  off  from  there  with  a  sinceri¬ 
ty  of  purpose  that  has  stamped  her  as  a 
hard-nosed  newswoman. 

“Okay,”  she  says  over  a  glass  of  wine 
(made  from  fresh  grapes,  naturally), 
“maybe  I’m  considered  a  rebel,  a  radical. 
But  if  I  am  it’s  in  a  good  cause.”  She 
means  helping  her  readers  select  food 
that  is  conducive  to  good  health  and  to 
shun  products  that  are  harmful. 

Health  foods  not  fad 

Don’t  knock  so-called  health  foods,  she 
advises,  convinced  that  the  rise  in  popu¬ 
larity  of  sunflower  seeds,  safflower  oil. 


One  or  many  good  reasons: 

During  ^  1972  our  publications 
“America’s  Most  Honored  Suburban 
Newspapers’’  carried  over  two  mil¬ 
lion  lines  of  local  grocery  advertis¬ 
ing,  more  space  than  that  run  by 
many  dailies  in  total  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  during  the  same  period. 

Why?  According  to  a  recent  survey, 
74%  of  the  readers  in  our  house¬ 
holds  not  only  observe  but  pre-shop 
our  newspaper  supermarket  adver¬ 
tisements  before  shopping. 

Great  evidence  of  our  pulling 
power. 


S.  Austin  Bruw 

Notional  Advertising  Consultant 
30  OAK  STREET,  RIDGEWOOD,  N.  J.  07451 
Phono  (201)  445-6400 


CHECKING  STORIES  in  Chicago  Sun-Times  food  section,  food  editor  Camille  Stagg  Jilke 
(left)  and  Bev  Bennett,  assistant  food  editor,  find  something  that  appeals  to  their  senses  of 

humor. 
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To  be  more  descriptive  of  present-day  aims, 
functions  and  membership  structure,  the 

AANR 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

has  been  renamed 

NASA 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  SALES  ASSOCIATION 

NATIONAL  MEMIERS:  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.  •  BoHinelli  &  Gallagher,  Inc.  •  Branham-Moloney,  Inc.  •  Chicago  Trlb- 
une-Chicago  Today  •  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  Drukker  Newspapers,  Inc.  •  Hearst  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.  •  Kansas  City  Star,  Times  •  Knight  Advertising  Seles,  Inc.  •  Los  Angeles  Times  •  Mathews,  Shannon  & 
Cullen,  Inc.  •  Newhouse  Newspapers  •  New  York  News  •  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  Inc.  •  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  •  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.  •  Texas  Daily  Press  League,  Inc.  •  Werd-GritRth  Company,  Inc. 


Membership— 1 973 


NEW  YORK  CHAPTER 
Booth  Nowspoport,  Inc. 

Bottinolli  R  Gollaqhor,  Inc. 
Branham-Molonty,  Inc. 

Chicago  Tribuna-Chicago  Today 
Crasmar,  Woodward  O'Mara  R  Ormsbaa 
Drukkar  Nawspapars,  Inc. 

Haarit  Advartising  Sarvica,  Inc. 

Kansas  City  Star,  Timas 
Knight  Advartising  Salas,  Inc. 

Los  Angalas  Timas 
Mathaws.  Shannon  R  Cullan,  Inc. 
Nawhousa  Nawspapars 
Naw  York  Naws 

Sav^ar-Farguson-Walkar  Co.,  Inc. 
Scripps-Howard  Nawspapars 
Story  R  Kally-Smith,  Inc. 

Taxas  Daily  Prass  Laagua,  Inc. 
Ward-Grifnth  Co..  Inc. 

Atsoefeta  mombars 
Christian  Scianca  Monitor 
Editor  R  Publishar 
Family  Waakly,  Inc 
Matro  Sunday  Nawspapars 
Parada  Publications,  Inc. 

Salas  Managamant 
Standard  Rata  R  Data,  Inc. 

Tuasday  Publications,  Inc. 

BOSTON  CHAPTER 
Branham-Molonay,  Inc. 

Crasmar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  R  Ormsbaa 
Mathews,  Shannon  R  Cullan,  Inc. 
Sawyar-Farguson-Walkar  Co.,  Inc. 

Story  R  Kally-Smith,  Inc. 

Ward-Griffith  Co..  Inc. 


Assoclote  members 

Boston  Globe 

Boston  Herald  American 

New  England  Newspaper  Adv.  Bureau 

Springfield  Newspapers 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

Bottinelli  R  Gallagher,  Inc. 
Branham-Molonay,  Inc. 

Chicago  Tribuna-Chicago  Today 
Crasmar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  R  Ormsbaa 
Haarst  Advartising  Sarvica,  Inc. 

Knight  Advartising  Salas,  Inc. 

Mathaws.  Shannon  R  Cullan,  Inc. 

Nawhousa  Nawspapars 
Naw  York  Naws 

Savprar-Farguson-Walkar  Co.,  Inc. 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
Story  R  Kally-Smith,  Inc. 

Ward-Griffith  Co..  Inc. 


AssecloPa  members 
Camdan  Courier  Post 
Chicago  Naws-Sun  Timas 
Montgomery  Publishing  Co. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Philadelphia  Inquirar/Naws 
Robert  Hitchings,  Inc. 

Tranton  Times 
Wilmington  Naws  Journal 

ATLANTA  CHAPTER 

Branham-Molonay,  Inc. 

Crasmar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  R  Ormsbaa 
Knight  Advertising  Sales  Inc. 

Mathaws.  Shannon  R  Cullan,  Inc. 

Nawhousa  Nawspapars 
Sawyar-Farguson-Walkar  Co.,  Inc. 
Scripps-Howard  Nawspapars 
Story  R  Kally-Smith  Inc. 

Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc. 

Associate  members 
Atlanta  Journal  R  Constitution 

DETROIT  CHAPTER 
Booth  Newspapers 
Branham-Moloney.  Inc. 

Chicago  Tribune-Chicago  Today 
Crasmar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  R  Ormsbaa 
Haarst  Advartising  Sarvica,  Inc. 

Knight  Advartising  Salas.  Inc. 

Mathaws.  Shannon  R  Cullan,  Inc. 

Nawhousa  Newspapers 
Naw  York  News 

Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  Inc. 
Scripps-Howard  Nawspapars 
Story  R  Kally-Smith,  Inc. 

Texas  Daily  Press  League,  Inc. 
Ward-Griffith  Co..  Inc. 

Associate  members 

American  Newspaper  Raprasentativas 

Barron's  Nat'l.  Business  R  Financial  Wkly. 

Chicago  Sun-Timas/Daily  Naws 

Detroit  Free  Prass 

Detroit  Naws 

Grit  Publishing  Company 

Inland  Newspaper  Representatives,  Inc. 

Matro  Sunday  Newspapers 

Million  Market  Newspapers 

National  Observer 

Nawspapar  Advartising  Bureau 

New  York  Timas 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  Navrs 

Wall  Street  Journal 


CHICAGO  CHAPTER 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Bottinelli  R  Gallagher,  Inc. 
Branham-Moloney,  Inc.  ^ 

Chicago  Tribuna-Chicago  Today 
Crasmar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  R  Ormsbaa 
Haarst  Advartising  Service,  Inc. 

Kansas  City  Star,  Times 
Knight  Advartising  Salas,  Inc. 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Mathews,  Shannon  R  Cullan,  Inc. 

Nawhousa  Newspapers 
New  York  Naws 

Sawyar-Farguson-Walkar  Co.,  Inc. 
Scripps-Howard  Nawspapars 
Story  R  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 

Texas  Daily  Press  League,  Inc. 
Ward-Griffith  Co..  Inc. 

Associate  members 

American  Nawspapar  Markets,  Inc. 

Denver  Post 

Louisville  Courier-Journal  R  Times 
Metro  Sunday  Newspapers 
Million  Market  Newspapers 
Sales  Management 
Standard  Rate  R  Data,  Inc. 

Thomson  Newspapers 
Toledo  Blade  R  Timas 

MINNEAPOLIS  CHAPTER 

Branham-Molonay,  Inc. 

Crasmar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  R  Ormsbaa 
Sawyar-Farguson-Walkar  Co.,  Inc- 

Associate  members 
Minneapolis  Star,  Tribune 
St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Plonaer-Pren 

DALLAS  CHAPTER 

Branham-Moloney,  Inc. 

Crasmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  R  Ormsbee 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  Inc. 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
Texas  Daily  Press  League 

Associate  members 
Dallas  Morning  Nevrs 
Dallas  Times  Herald 
Fort  Worth  Press 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Harte-Hanks  Nawspapars 
Texas  Suburban  Dalllas,  Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

Branham-Molonay,  Inc. 

Crasmar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  R  Ormsbee 
Hearst  Adv.  Service,  Inc. 

Los  Angeles  Timas 
Nawhousa  Nawspapars 
Sawyar-Farguson-Walkar  Co.,  Inc. 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
Story  R  Kelly-Smith  Inc. 

Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc. 

Associate  members 
Bakersfield  Californian 
Chicago  Sun-Timas/Dally  News 
Copley  Nawspapars 
Long  Baach  Ind.-Preu  Telegram 
Los  Angelas  Herald-Examiner 
Million  Market  Newspapers 
New  York  Times 
Orange  Coast  Dally  Pilot 
Palm  Springs  Desert  Sun 
Pasadena  Star-News 
San  Diago  Union-Tribune 
Westarn  Dailies 
Western  States  Associates 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 

Branham-Molonay,  Inc. 

Crasmar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  R  Ormsbee 
Haarst  Advartising  Sarvica,  Inc. 

Los  Angales  Times 
Nawhousa  Nawspapars 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  Inc. 
Scripps-Howard  Nawspapars 
Story  R  Kally-Smith,  Inc. 

Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc. 

Associate  members 
American  Newspaper  Reps. 

Million  Market  Newspapers 

San  Francisco  Nawspapar  Printing  Co. 

San  Jose  Marcury-Nows 
Wostarn  Dailies 
Westarn  States  Associates 

AfRIIate  Members 
Peninsula  Newspapers 
Puck/The  Comic  Weekly 

Honorary  Members 
Calif.  Newspaper  Pub.  Assn. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
Pacifica  Tribune 


Currently  sponsoring  the 

31  ST  ANNUAL  NEWSPAPER  FOOD  EDITORS  CONFERENCE 
DRAKE  HOTEL,  CHICAGO,  SEPTEMBER  30TH-OCTOBER  5TH 


Brand  Expan^ltura 

Fruit  N  Honey  Fruit  .  31,607 

Green  Giant  Froien  Vegetable*  . .  533,717 

Green  Giant  Vegetables  .  23,978 

Holloway  House  Frozen  Vegetables  72,896 

Idaho  Potatoes  .  17,015 

Le  Sueur  Vegetables  .  33,895 

Libbys  Vegetables  .  37,970 

Maine  Potato  Commission  .  29,670 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberry  Sauce  109,783 

Ore  Ida  Froien  Vegetables  .  96,317 

Ore-lda  Froien  Onion  Rings  .  15,882 

Ore- Ida  Froien  Potatoes  .  158,571 

Picfsweet  Froien  Vegetables  26,860 

Pineapple  Growers  Assn,  of  Hawaii  110,239 

Redpack  Vegetables  .  104,468 

Stokely  Fruits  &  Vegetables  .  19,722 

Texa  Sweet  Grapefruit  .  28,128 

Van  Camp  Beans  .  307.460 

MACARONI  PRODUCTS-7UNCOOKED 
American  Beauty  Macaroni  Prods.  21,149 

Buitoni  Macaroni  Prods .  51,290 

Creamettes  Macaroni  Prods .  48,486 

Mrs  Grass  Egg  Noodles  .  23,137 

Muellers  Macaroni  Prods .  44,011 

P  &  R  Macaroni  Prods .  20,631 

Prince  Macaroni  Prods .  20,061 

San  Giorgio  Macaroni  Prods .  36,464 

Skinner  Macaroni  Prods .  17,420 

MEATS.  FISH  B  POULTRY 

American  Lamb  Council  .  88,911 

Armour  Froien  Turkey  Prods .  50,664 

Arour  Ham  .  18,993 

Armour  Meat  Prods .  337,792 

Ball  Park  Meat  Prods .  19,006 

Booths  Froien  Fish  Prods .  106,311 

Bryan  Meat  Prod* .  27,051 

Chicken  of  the  Sea  Tuna  .  .  .  142,040 

Chicken  Producers  of  America  . .  19,065 

Corn  King  Meat  Prods .  49,690 

Cudahy  Meat  Prods .  79,515 

Dak  Meat  Prods .  32,196 

Deep  Blue  Tuna  .  20,608 

Empire  Froien  Poultry  Prods.  ..  25,143 

Frey  Meat  Prods .  30,717 

Gortons  Froien  Fish  Prods .  62,981 

Gwaltney  Meat  Prods .  22,201 

Hormel  Ham  .  38,639 

Hormel  Meat  Prods .  448,777 


Hunter  Meat  Prods .  23,644 

Hygrade  Meat  Prods .  100,707 

Icy  Point  Salmon  .  17,979 

Jimmy  Dean  Meat  Prods .  50,932 

Kahns  Meat  Prods.  .  21,721 

King  Oscar  Sardines  .  22,855 

Krakus  Polish  Ham  .  23,757 

Laiy  Maple  Meat  Prods .  17,045 

Morrell  Meat  Prods .  41,374 

Mrs  Pauls  Froien  Fish  Prods . 138,517 

National  Broiler  Council  .  23,413 

National  Pork  Producers  Council  .  28,465 

Nepco  Meat  Prods .  34,134 

Oscar  Mayer  Meat  Prods .  94,996 

Perdue  Poultry  Prods .  151,331 

Rath  Ham  .  20.472 

Rath  Meat  Prods .  280,244 

Star-Kist  Tuna  .  74,380 

Superior  Meat  Prods .  18,665 

Swifts  Froien  Meat  Prods .  22,656 

Swifts  Meat  Prods .  1 17,069 

Tobin  Meat  Prods .  21,454 

Underwood  Canned  Meat  Spreads  47,748 

Wilsons  Meat  Prods .  57,717 

PREPARED  DINNERS  t  DISHES 
Big  Johns  Hamburger  Fixins  Dinner  24.618 

Busy  Day  Oven  Dinner  Mixes  -  19,641 

Celeste  Froze  Pina  .  15,061 

Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Italian  Foods  . .  20,836 

Chef  Boy-Ar.Dee  Ravioli  .  49,514 

Chef-Way  Rice  .  16,576 

Chefs  Surprise  Suppers  .  101,388 

Chun  King  Frozen  Dinners  .  63,592 

Comstock  Salads  .  22,967 

Franco  American  Raviolios  .  124,842 

Golden  Grain  Dinners  .  65,775 

Grand  Tour  Froien  Dinners  .  62,227 

Green  Giant  Froien  Rice  .  29,689 

Hamburger  Booster  .  19,717 

Hamburger  Helper  .  398,051 

Hanover  Salads  .  17,108 

Holloway  House  Froien  Prods.  . .  122,574 

Jenos  Add  N  Heat  Dinners  .  20,328 

Jenos  Froien  Pina  .  58,392 

Johns  Froien  Pina  .  45,351 

Kraft  Dinners  .  198,430 

Kraft  Frozen  Boil-In-Bag  Entrees  . .  26,240 

La  Choy  Froien  Chow  Mein  .  31,075 

La  Choy  Froien  Dinners  .  70,137 

La  Choy  Prods .  29,391 

Le  Sueur  3  Bean  Salad  .  17,022 

Lykes  Family  Dinners  .  30,927 


Minute  Rico  .  31,849 

Morton  House  Heat  N  Serve  Meat  26,841 

O-Cor  Froien  Entrees  .  31,958 

Patio  Froien  Dinners  .  41,779 

Pennsylvania  Dutch  Egg  Noodles  . .  49,780 

Prime  Froien  Italian  Dinners  .  43,530 

Rlce-A-Roni  .  34,173 

5aluto  Froien  Pina  .  47,067 

Sara  Lee  Frozen  Lasagne  .  16,781 

Skollet  Magic  Dinner  Mix  .  64,106 

Stouffers  Froien  Prepared  Foods  •  102,266 

Swanson  Froien  Dinners  .  195,890 

Swanson  Main  Dishes  .  27,651 

Swanson  Prods .  18,833 

Tonys  Froien  Pina  .  36,324 

Uncle  Bens  Rice  .  23,932 

Weight  Watchers  Frozen  Dinners  163,141 

SHORTENINGS.  OILS  t  MARGARINES 

Blue  Bonnet  Margarine  .  99,015 

Blue  Bonnet  Soft  Margarine  .  24,326 

Chiffon  Margarine  .  96,439 

Chiffon  Soft  Margarine  .  39,365 

Diet  Imperial  Margarine  .  64,543 

Fleischmanns  Margarine  .  27,203 

Fleischmanns  Soft  Margarine  .  167,188 

Imperial  Whipped  Margarine  ■  ■  24,578 

Land  O  Lakes  Butter  .  18,650 

Mazola  Margarine  .  256,673 

Miracle  Whipped  Margarine  .  70,050 

Mrs  Filberts  Margarine  .  27,663 

Mrs  Filberts  Margarine  &  Soft 

Margarine  .  41,322 

Mrs  Filberts  Soft  Margarine  .  258,386 

Mrs  Fiberts  Whipped  Margarine  40,803 

Nu  Maid  Margarine  .  61,600 

Nu  Maid  Soft  Margarine  .  113,864 

Pan  Pal  .  27,748 

Parkay  Margarine  .  71,866 

Parkay  Soft  Margarine  .  29,514 

Parkay  Squeeze  Margarine  .  248,326 

Parkay  Whipped  Margarine  .  36.276 

Promise  Margarine .  369,942 

Promise  Margarine  &  Soft  Marg.  ..  22,084 
Saffola  Margarine  .  66,933 

SOUPS 

Campbells  Soup  .  491,761 

Pipton  Cup-A-Soup  .  40,487 

Mrs  Grass  Soup  .  58,137 

Progresso  Soup  .  29,978 

Snows  Chowders  .  20,639 

Swanson  Soup  .  23,544 


Wylers  Broth  .  25,469 

Wylers  Cup  of  Soup  .  18,814 

SUGARS.  SYRUPS  B  JELLIES 

Aunt  Jemima  Syrup  .  190.641 

Bama  Jellies  &  Preserves  .  32,069 

C  &  H  Sugar  .  36,910 

Crystal  Sugar  .  15,738 

Dixie  Crystals  Sugar  .  16,547 

Domino  Sugar  .  84,340 

G  W  Sugar  .  130,591 

Jack  Frost  Sugar  .  15,592 

Log  Cabin  Syrup  .  103,568 

Mrs  Butterworths  Syrup  .  25,016 

Smuckers  Jellies  &  Preserves  .  15,421 

Staleys  Syrup  .  25,556 

Sweet  N  Low  .  146,850 

MISC  FOODS 

Aunt  Jemima  Prods .  15,474 

Big  Four  Foods  .  58,071 

Calkins  &  Co  Food  Brokers  .  30,834 

Campbells  Soup  &  Spam  .  21,680 

Carolina  Rice  &  MBT  Broth  .  26,877 

Coral  Tuna  Hinode  Rice  & 

Meadow  Gold  .  22,123 

Del  Monte  Prods .  35,9S6 

Diet  Delight  Prods .  52,894 

Durkee  Prods .  15,304 

El  Molino  Prods .  29,272 

General  Foods  Prods .  107,289 

General  Mills  Prods .  44,294 

Green  Giant  Prods .  161,771 

Howard  Johnsons  Froien  Foods  ■  ■  24,297 

Kelloggs  Stuf  Stuffings  Mix  .  191,275 

Kraft  Prods .  114,926 

Laura  Scudders  Peanut  Butter  ...  21,718 

Old  El  Paso  Prods .  16,551 

Pillsbury  Bake-Off  .  71.542 

Pillsbury  Figurines  .  56,931 

Ralston  Natural  Health  Foods  ....  19,964 

Red  Cross  Spaghetti  Ragu  .  38,138 

Shake  N  Bake  .  48,140 

Skippy  Peanut  Butter  .  33,854 

Stokely  Prods .  43,895 

Stove  Top  Stuffing  Mix .  322,902 

Swanson  Boned  Chicken  &  VB  ..  21,410 

Swanson  Prods .  35,870 

Three  Diamond  Prods .  18,634 

Tillie  Lewis  Tasti  Diet  Prods.  . . .  66,550 

Up  N  at  m  .  25,314 

Van  Camp  Prods.  .  18,540 

Weight  Watchers  Prods .  91,702 


Promotion _  By  George  Wilt 

RIB  JOB— GREATEST  SINCE  ADAM  AND  EVE 


While  most  newspaper-sponsored  events 
cross  the  regional,  ethnic  and  racial 
boundaries  of  segments  of  total  reader- 
ship,  activities  that  have  a  distinct  appeal 
to  black,  core-city  readers  seem  to  be  few 
and  far  between. 

But  an  imaginative  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  promotion,  a  “Gigantic  Barbecued 
Rib  Burnoff,”  held  September  10  at  a  mall 
adjacent  to  the  city’s  Convention  Center, 
drew  an  improbable  15,000-plus  audience 
of  predominantly  black  downtown  types. 

The  idea  for  the  burnoff  w’as  proposed 
by  Russell  Kane,  editor  of  the  Plain  Deal¬ 
er  Sunday  Magazine,  who  featured  a  cov¬ 
er  story  in  the  roto  supplement  by  two  PD 
reporters,  Allen  Wiggins  and  Robert  G. 
McGruder,  on  the  art  of  sparerib  cooking 
in  Cleveland’s  inner  city  areas. 

Barbecued  ribs 

Jacob  C.  Rosenheim,  promotion  director, 
was  convinced  at  the  outset  that  the  bum- 
off  would  be  a  highly  successful  promo¬ 
tion,  if  given  in-paper  support. 

“I  doubt  if  anything  on  this  scale  has 
ever  been  undertaken  by  any  other  major 
newspaper,”  he  said.  “We  think  its  suc¬ 
cess  demonstrates  that  other  newspapers 
could  well  take  a  leaf  from  the  Plain 
Dealer’s  book  in  coming  up  with  a  really 
novel  promotional  venture.” 

Barbecued  ribs  provided  the  common 
denominator  for  the  event.  The  dominant 
style  was  soul,  but  the  bony  but  tasty  cut 
of  meat  cooked  up  at  the  Plain  Dealer 
event  was  also  accompanied  by  a  variety 
of  hot  sauces,  cole  slaw,  and  liquid  bever- 
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ages  to  “put  out  the  fire.” 

Most  of  the  three  dozen  cooking  partici¬ 
pants  at  the  burn-off  were  residents  of  the 
Central  black  neighborhood  of  Cleveland, 
with  the  balance  of  the  15,000  attendees  a 
mixed  racial  bag  of  eaters — of  all  races. 

Three  classifications 

The  competition  was  held  in  three  clas¬ 
sifications — amateur,  professional  and  a 
celebrity  division.  The  two  Plain  Dealer 
w’riters  who  started  the  whole  thing  with 
their  Sunday  magazine  piece  served  as 
judges,  and  were  joined  by  a  local  director 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  selected, 
according  to  the  P-D  staffers,  for  his 
“sense  of  fair  play.” 

Several  of  the  rib  cookers  brought  be¬ 
tween  100  and  200  pounds  of  ribs,  with 
one  entrant  admitting  that  he  sold  out  300 
pounds. 

The  proprieter  of  a  stand  run  by  “Hot 
Sauce  Williams”  admitted  he  was  so  busy 
selling  ribs  he  didn’t  even  come  up  a  piece 
of  ribs  for  the  judges. 

In  addition  to  the  aroma  of  charcoal 
chips,  hickory  and  sizzling  spareribs,  the 
air  of  the  Cleveland  Mall  was  filled  with 
the  strains  of  Dixieland  jazz  and  soul 
music  provided  by  two  bands. 

The  event  was  staged  with  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  city  park  department,  who 
dug  a  giant  barbecue  pit  on  the  Mall  on 
the  site  that  was  scheduled  for  re¬ 
planting.  Barbecuers  were  also  advised 
they  could  bring  their  own  grills.  Partici¬ 
pants  were  told  to  bring  their  own  lighter 
fluid,  ribs  and  sauce,  but  charcoal  was 


BARBECUED  RIBS— A  feature  in  the  Sunday 
Plain  Dealer  on  the  culinary  favorite  of  gour¬ 
mets  in  Cleveland's  black  inner  city  community 
ted  to  a  newspaper-sponsored  contest  that  drew 
15,000  participants,  including  both  cookers  and 
eaters. 

provided  by  the  committee. 

The  parks  committee  set  up  tables  and 
chairs,  but  advised  the  eating  public  to 
bring  along  folding  chairs  and  card  tables 
to  be  assured  seating  facilities. 

An  entry  coupon  was  published,  along 
with  a  recipe  for  rib  sauce,  was  published 
in  the  Plain  Dealer  Sunday  Magazine  on 
August  26. 

If  your  newspaper  would  like  to  tackle 
a  project  like  this  one,  get  in  touch  with 
Jake  Rosenheim  at  the  Plain  Dealer.  He’ll 
fill  you  in. 

And  we’re  not  just  ribbing  you. 
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Hie  Dallas  Morning  Ne>vs 
t  Wie  the  one. 


tiectrd  perk 


XbeieaietwD 
newspapeis  In  Dallas. 
But  chain  food  stores 
put  54%  of  their 
linage  In  one. 


In  1970  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
established  a  distinct  lead  over  the  evening  paper  in  retail 
chain  food  linage. 

And  as  the  chains  have  increasingly 
expanded  to  meet  a  rapidly  growing  population.  The  Dallas  News 
has  continued  to  benefit.  In  1 972  when 
the  chains  accounted  for  89%  of  Dallas’  retail  grocery  linage, 
we  had  1 50  more  pages  of  that  linage  than 
the  evening  paper. 

The  fact  is.  in  1 972  three  of  Dallas' 
four  biggest  grocery  advertisers— Tom  Thumb.  Safeway  and  A&P— 
placed  over  50%  of  their  linage  in  The  Dallas  News. 
Another  chain.  Affiliated  Foods,  gave  us  98%. 

How  come?  Do  Dallas  News  readers  eat  more  or  better?  The 
answer  is  "yes".  Because  they  can  afford  to. 

Of  all  the  families  in  Metro  Dallas  who  earn  $1 0,000  and  over, 
we  have  1 7%  more  readers  than  the  evening  paper. 

(We  also  have  27,000  more  Metro  readers.) 

The  chain  food  stores  live  on  day-to-day  results.  They  have 
to  put  their  money  where  the  money  is. 

Don’t  you? 


Guidelines  offered  for 
U.S.-press  relations 

A  new  set  of  guidelines  for  journalists 
and  government  officials  was  announced 
last  week  by  Freedom  House,  a  group  that 
researches  American  institutions. 

The  guidelines  were  the  result  of  a 
two-day  conference  held  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  last  June  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land.  The  12  participants  from  the  fields 
of  government,  media,  and  education,  con¬ 
cluded  that  relations  between  press  and 
government  were  “deplorable.” 

The  proposed  guidelines  include  a 
provision  that  journalists  tell  their  em¬ 
ployers  of  outside  income  and  should  re¬ 
frain  from  undisclosed  activities  that 
would  cast  doubt  on  their  objectivity. 

The  guidelines  stipulate  that  govern¬ 
ment  officials  should  be  willing  candidly  to 
discuss  information  they  have,  should  not 
withhold  information  in  order  to  protect 
personal  or  political  interests;  should  tell 
the  journalist  when  they  believe  dis¬ 
closure  would  harm  the  public  interest; 
should  not,  without  good  reason,  “leak” 
information;  should  not  give  false  in¬ 
formation;  should  give  all  journalists 
equal  access  to  information;  and  should 
make  themselves  “reasonably  available” 
for  inquiries. 

On  the  other  side,  the  guidelines  say  the 
journalist  should  report  all  news  “impar¬ 
tially  and  fairly”;  adequately  qualify  the 
reliability  of  any  unidentified  news 
source,  whenever  making  public  informa¬ 
tion  from  that  source;  and  should  protect 


the  freedom  of  the  press,  while  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  constitutional  rights 
of  others. 

As  a  general  guide  to  government  and 
news  media,  the  guidelines  urge  that  the 
media  continue  to  be  free  to  publish  at 
their  own  discretion  —  and  risk  —  in¬ 
formation  that  comes  into  their  posses¬ 
sion  concerning  all  judicial  proceedings, 
including  grand  jury  testimony. 

Journalists  should  carefully  weigh  such 
information,  however,  against  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  its  publication  might  “place  the 
witness  in  jeopardy,  impede  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  and  unfairly  injure 
third  persons.” 

The  guidelines  say  no  “Official  Secrets 
Acts”  should  be  passed  to  permit  govern¬ 
ment  officials  to  control  press  publication 
of  documents  through  a  document  classifi¬ 
cation  procedure.  The  pamphlet  calls  for  a 
revision  of  the  Espionage  Act,  to  clarify 
its  scope  and  applicability. 

Other  provisions  include: 

Confidential  news  sources  should  be  pro¬ 
tected;  national  press  councils  should  be 
monitored  to  assure  that  they  do  not  be¬ 
come  “counterproductive”;  and  libel 
statutes  should  be  revised  to  permit  a 
person  who  believes  he  has  been  libeled  to 
demand  publication  of  a  retraction,  upon 
showing  of  grounds  thereof.  (In  the  event 
of  no  retraction,  he  may  then  recover 
compensatory  damages  if  he  can  prove  the 
original  news  story  false). 

Media  members  of  the  Freedom  House 
panel  were:  William  Attwood,  president 
and  publisher,  Neu'nday;  George  Backer, 
former  publisher.  New  York  Post;  Er¬ 


win  Canham,  editor-in-chief,  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  Roscoe  Drummond,  syn¬ 
dicated  Washington  columnist;  Allan 
Jackson,  CBS  Radio  News;  John  Lynch, 
ABC-TV  News,  Washington  bureau  chief; 
Thomas  Ross,  Washington  bureau  chief, 
Chicago  Sun-Times;  Wallace  Westfeldt, 
NBC-TV  News,  executive  producer. 

• 

Guild  protests  stringers 
at  the  N.Y.  Times 

The  Newspaper  Guild  has  filed  a  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  New  York  Times  industrial 
relations  department  charging  the  Times 
with  overuse  of  stringers  and  free¬ 
lancers. 

Bill  Montes,  of  the  Guild,  said  the 
“there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  usage 
of  stringers”  in  the  Times.  Departments 
specifically  cited  included  the  metropolitan 
desk,  the  culture  desk,  the  photo  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  family/style  department. 

Montes  said  the  Guild  was  “seeking  to 
further  clarify”  its  “right  to  put  restric¬ 
tions”  on  the  number  of  non-union  person¬ 
nel  the  Times  can  use  as  writers. 

Peter  Millones,  Times  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  linked  the  complaint  with  the 
current  labor  negotiations.  “It’s  not  un¬ 
usual  to  have  more  complaints  while  we’re 
in  the  middle  of  negotiations.” 

Millones  said  the  “Times  has  been  using 
stringers  for  many  years.  We  have  every 
legal  and  contractual  right”  to  use  such 
writers. 

He  added  that  “an  exceedingly  small 
percentage  of  Times  copy  is  produced  by 
stringers  and  free-lancers. 

Millones  said  the  Guild  complaint  “cen¬ 
ters  on  a  couple  of  people  who’ve  done 
cultural  work  for  us.” 

Montes  said  the  matter  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed  in  contract  negotiations. 


Food  interest 

(Continued  from  page  64) 


white  though  it  was)  only  empty  calories 
because  its  nutritive  value  is  negligible. 
Molasses,  especially  the  dark,  has  more 
minerals  and  other  nutrients  than  any 
other  sweetener  in  her  view.  She’s  not 
alone  with  these  convictions.  Professional 
nutritionists  are  similarly  convinced. 

Camille  is  strong  for  what  she  calls  the 
sprouting  game.  It’s  even  for  apartment 
dwellers  because  no  loamy  soil,  plant  food 
or  garden  tools  are  necessary. 

She  says  growing  beans  and  seeds  can 
cut  grocery  bills,  but  she’s  not  alarmed  by 
the  prices  of  fresh  vegetables  today.  Her 
point  is  that  people  should  be  willing  to 
pay  even  inflationary  prices  for 
wholesome  fresh  vegetables. 

One  gets  the  idea  Camille  is  so  healthy 
she  even  rides  a  bicycle  and  plays  tennis. 
Right.  Tennis  is  so  popular  now  that  it’s 
hard  to  find  a  court,  she  says.  So  it  isn’t  a 
total  exercise  loss  she  checks  out  courts  on 
her  bicycle. 

Makes  a  reporter  feel  guiltily  conscious 
of  eating  a  beautiful,  sugary  dessert  while 
remembering  Mrs.  Jilke’s  words — “the 
beautiful  foods  are  not  necessarily  the 
best  tasting  or  the  most  nutritious.” 


stal^theday... 

ABSORBED 
inthepagesof 

The  E>aily  Newspaper 

The  scene  above  Is  typical  of  households 
in  hundreds  of  non-metropolitan  com¬ 
munities,  where  the  daily  newspaper  Is 
a  vital  part  of  the  day-to-day  activities 
of  the  family.  In  the  above,  you  can  al¬ 
most  hear  Mom  saying;  “Hurry  up,  dear, 

I  want  to  see  what's  on  sale  tomorrow!'' 
This  interest  and  readership  makee  ad- 
verUsing  in  these  newspapers  more  ef¬ 
fective.  Furthermore,  the  city  household 
reach  of  smaller  city  daily  newspapers  Is 
usuaHy  saturation,  so  no  media-mix  Is 
needed  for  maximum  nwrfcet  penetration. 
In  your  next  national  campaign,  try  a 
list  of  smaller  city  daily  newspapers. 
Ask  us  for  information. 

THOMSON  BRUSH  MOORE  NEWSPAPERS  Inc  «  THOMSON  NEWSPAPERS  Inc 

CHICAGO:  31SODe$PlamesAvenue.De$Ptaines.MinaK.G0O18  Tel  239  !iS44 
NEW  YORK:  50  Rocl(efelle(Plara.Surtel325.NewYarl(.NYia020  TH  246  2265 
PITTSBURGH  2  Gateway  Centet.  Room  753.  Pittsburgh.  Pa  15222  Tel  232  0200 
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A  lot  of  bread  in  any  market. 


Cut  yourself  a  thick  slice  with  the  morning  Plain  Dealer. 

One  issue  reaches  1,017,000  adults.  That’s  118,000  more 
than  Cleveland’s  second  newspaper. 

And  975,000  of  those  adults  are  in  households  of  two  or 
more.  That’s  121,000  more  than  the  second  newspaper. 

Get  supersize  food  buyers.  One  issue  of  the  PD  reaches 
589,000  adults  in  four-or-more-person  households.  That’s 
93,000  more  than  the  second  newspaper. 

And  super  spenders.  You’ll  get  483,000  adults  in  households 
bringing  in  $12,500  and  up.  That’s  112,000  more  than  the 
second  newspaper  delivers. 

And  six  issues  build  to  a  super  market  of  667,000  adults  in 
households  bringing  in  $12,500  and  up.  (More  than  3  out  of  4  in  the 
total  ADI.)  Still  192,000  better  than  the  second  newspaper. 

For  a  full  report  of  W.  R.  Simmons  Study  of  Cleveland  Area 
of  Dominant  Influence/ Food,  contact:  Cresmer,  Woodward, 

O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Or  The  Plain  Dealer. 


One  newspaper.?*4!r:^J^lAll  the  newspaper  you  need  in  Cleveland 


CInelaiid  AH 

is  alS  bilian 


Joint  operation  bolsters 
two  dailies  in  Amsterdam 


By  Milton  Hollstein 

The  first  joint  newspaper  operation  in 
Holland,  what  would  have  seemed  not  long 
ago  an  unlikely  tandem,  gives  promise  of 
flourishing  here  on  the  American  agency 
model  even  in  these  lean  years  for  the 
Dutch  press. 

It  preserves  the  distinctly  divergent  ed¬ 
itorial  voices  of  two  of  the  seven  national 
newspapers  under  a  third  company  that 
provides  production  and  management  op¬ 
erations  for  both.  The  papers  are  Het 
Parool,  traditionally  socialist,  and  De 
Volkskrant,  once  radical  Catholic. 

Editorial  staffs  operate  under  separate 
policy  boards  and  completely  autonomous¬ 
ly.  Though  the  agreement  specifies  that 
all  functions  except  editoral  may  be  com¬ 
bined,  advertising  and  circulation  also  re¬ 
main  separate,  in  contrast  to  the  typical 
American  joint  operationg  agreement. 

Economic  reasons 

The  combination  was  impelled  by  some 
of  the  same  forces  operating  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy:  after  22  years  of  growth, 
critical  economic  difficulties  brought  on  by 
spiraling  costs,  particularly  in  labor;  un¬ 
til  1970  a  heavily  disproportionate  reli¬ 
ance  on  advertising  as  opposed  to  circula¬ 
tion  revenue;  competition  from  television 
advertising,  permitted  for  the  first  time  in 
1967;  sharp  competition  between  newspa¬ 
pers  now  aiming  for  general  rather  than 
idelogical  readership;  and  the  need  for 
costly  automated  pr^uction  facilities.  The 
tense  economic  situation  has  brought 
amalgamation  in  both  the  national  and 
regional  press  and  reduced  the  number  of 
separate  Dutch  newspaper  publishing 
companies  from  60  to  only  34  in  two  de¬ 
cades.  G.  J.  Van  Roozendaal,  former 
secretary  of  the  Dutch  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspapers,  and  now  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Het  Parool,  sees  an  “accelerative 
concentrative  trend.” 

Still,  any  combination  of  Catholic  and 
socialist  papers  in  which  each  maintained 
its  doctrinaire  editorial  positon  would 
have  been  unthinkable  before  the  liberal¬ 
izing  decades  of  the  1960s.  Then  the  na¬ 
tional  Dutch  newspapers  of  the  two  great 
cities,  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  lost 
partisan  readership  and  largely  freed 
themselves  from  sectarian  and  party  affil¬ 
iations.  These  shifts  come  in  response  to 
what  Jan  van  Ginkel,  managing  director 
of  the  new  combination,  calls  “enormous 
changes  in  the  political  and  social  behavi¬ 
or  of  the  Dutch,  in  unions,  associations 
and  in  people,”  and  what  Maarten  Rooij, 
an  economist,  lawyer  and  historian  and 
onetime  chief  editor  of  Rotterdam’s  liber¬ 
al  Nieuwe  Rotterdamse  Courant,  calls  the 
“spiritual  emancipation”  of  the  Dutch 
people. 

De  Volkskrant  (“People’s  Press”)  was 


(Hollstein,  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Utah,  spent  time  at  Pers- 
combinaatie  during  ’a  month  of  study  in 
Amsterdam  this  summer). 


founded  in  the  1930s  and  for  most  of  the 
postwar  years  operated  under  a  founda¬ 
tion  wholly-owned  by  the  Catholic  trade 
unions  and  spoke  as  their  voice.  It  now 
follows  an  independent  and  progressive 
line,  though  its  political  orientation  is  still 
to  the  left  of  Het  Parool’s. 

Het  parool  (“Parole”  or  “Word  of  Hon¬ 
or”)  was  established  as  an  underground 
newsletter  almost  immediately  after  the 
German  occupation  of  the  Netherlands  in 
May,  1940,  and  reached  a  circulation  of 
many  thousands  as  a  clandestine,  decen¬ 
tralized  operation  before  the  liberation  of 
1945.  After  the  war  it  became  a  national 
newspaper  when  the  military  government 
permitted  it  to  use  the  press  of  another 
company  that  had  not  yet  been  “purified” 
after  collaboration  with  the  Nazis,  and 
was  able  to  begin  operations  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  only  $300.  Its  socialist  owners  orga¬ 
nized  it  as  a  nonprofit  foundation.  It  be¬ 
came  a  limited  company  only  in  1960,  with 
ail  shares  vested  in  the  foundation. 

Parent  organization 

The  parent  group,  Perscombinatie,  was 
organized  in  1968,  following  a  year  of 
heavy  press  mergers  throughout  Holland. 
It  now  owns  100  percent  of  De  Volkskrant 
and  Het  Parool.  It  also  owns  50  percent  of 
Het  Vrije  Volk,  a  Rotterdam  socialist 
newspaper  that  withdrew  from  Amster¬ 
dam  during  the  economic  difficulties  of 
the  1960s  and  sold  its  facilities  there  to 
Het  Parool.  Het  Parool  owns  52  percent 
of  the  parent  firm,  the  other  two  papers 
24  percent  each,  though  Het  Vrije  Volk 
does  not  yet  share  in  the  management  of 
Perscombinatie. 

The  managing  board  and  its  executive 
board  are  named  by  the  self-perpetuating 
boards  of  trustees  or  “curators”  represent¬ 
ing  the  two  foundations.  The  curators 
alone  may  name  the  chief  editors.  Even 
these  boards  are  largely  advisory,  and 
refrain  from  interference  in  routine  day- 
to-day  editorial  policy  decisions,  since  un¬ 
der  Dutch  tradition  the  editor  has  virtual¬ 
ly  a  free  hand  to  operate  under  broad 
policy  guidelines — there  are  even  strong 
pressures  in  the  Dutch  papers  to  have  the 
chief  editor  chosen  by  editorial  staffs. 

The  combination  permits  the  editorial 
staffs  to  function  in  their  traditional 
ways.  Het  Parool’s  editorial  organization 
is  vertical,  with  the  editor  in  chief  at  the 
apex  of  power.  Decision-making  at  De 
Volkskrant  on  the  other  hand  is  largely 
horizontal,  reflecting  collective  judgments 
at  daily  meetings  of  the  editors  at  which 
the  chief  editor  does  not  necessarily  act  as 
chairman,  but  does  have  a  right  to  veto. 

Merger  approved 

The  combination  has  faced  none  of  the 
antitrust  legal  difficulties  of  the  sort  en¬ 
dured  by  American  publications  over  the 
several  years  preceding  passage  of  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  The  merger 


was  approved  by  a  government  Social 
Economic  Council  (SER)  as  not  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  antitrust  provisions  of  the 
European  Economic  Community,  of  which 
Holland  is  a  member. 

For  some  years  a  true  national  newspa¬ 
per,  the  evening  Het  Parool  has  “fallen 
back  on  its  stronghold,”  as  Van  Roozen¬ 
daal  puts  it,  and  now  more  than  80%  of 
its  180,000  circulation  is  in  Amsterdam 
and  environs.  The  change  has  brought 
some  shifts  in  editorial  emphasis,  more  to 
local  affairs.  Het  Parool  now  is  considered 
less  a  quality  than  popular  paper,  though 
it  excels  in  such  areas  as  cultural  news. 
The  morning  De  Volkskrant,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  circulation  of  230,000,  having 
shifted  to  Amsterdam  from  Utrecht  in 
becoming  a  national  paper  in  the  postwar 
years,  continues  dominantly  national  in 
outlook  and  circulation.  It  maintains  cor¬ 
respondents  in  half  a  dozen  Dutch  cities 
and  four  abroad  and  is  strongly  concerned 
with  national  and  international  affairs. 

Separate  ad  departments 

Advertising  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  remain  separate  largely  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  tradition  and  because  the  staff  has 
felt  that  papers  substantially  disparate  in 
editorial  tone  ought  to  be  promoted  as 
separate  packages.  No  combination  rate  is 
offered.  However,  some  integration  of  ad¬ 
vertising  functions,  including  a  central 
department  for  classified  advertising,  is 
clearly  on  the  horizon,  the  managers  say. 

Circulation  of  both  papers  is  by  carrier- 
boy  home  delivery  through  regional  dis¬ 
tribution  points  with  billing  done  by  cen¬ 
tral  office  computers. 

After  unprofitable  years  in  1970  and 
1971,  the  company  made  a  profit  in  1972 
and  expects  to  finish  in  the  black  again 
this  year.  As  foundations,  the  two  associa¬ 
tions  insist  they  are  still  not  profit- 
oriented  for  profit’s  sake.  Earnings  have 
been  plowed  back  into  the  enterprise  to 
develop  what  is  already  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  production  facility  in  The  Nether¬ 
lands. 

By  chance,  the  two  papers  constructed 
buildings  in  1963-64  directly  across  the 
street  and  within  300  meters  of  one  anoth¬ 
er.  Now  composing  facilities  have  been 
concentrated  in  Het  ParooTs  building, 
though  a  glass  wall  in  the  composing 
room  separates  the  two  operations.  Closed 
circuit  television  monitors  enable  De  Volk¬ 
skrant  editors  to  observe  and  direct  com¬ 
posing  operations  without  leaving  their 
offices.  Typesetting  is  still  about  half  by 
linecasting  machines  though  they  are  rap¬ 
idly  being  phased  out  under  a  young  and 
aggressive  production  management  staff. 
The  papers  will  be  entirely  on  photo  com- 
positon  within  two  years.  The  company 
has  investigated  and  rejected  installation 
of  the  optical  scanner,  feeling  it  too  cum¬ 
bersome.  It  has  an  IBM  1130  and  370 
computer  and  will  introduce  another  370 
by  early  next  year.  Computers  are  used 
both  for  testsetting  operations  and  gener¬ 
al  administrative  purposes.  About  a  third 
of  their  operating  time  is  leased  to  other 
companies  through  a  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  firm  of  Perscombinatie. 

Both  De  Volkskrant’s  old  press  and  Het 
Parool’s  new  Goss  press  still  are  operat- 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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r  We've  been  in  business  going  on 

50  years  now,  and  we  think  we  deserve  ^ 
to  coll  some  attention  to  ourselves.  1923  - 
1973.  That's  a  long  time,  but  we're  just  as 
aggressive  and  forward  thinking  now  os  we  were 
on  our  very  first  day.  The  only  difference  is  that 
now  we  serve  over  300  newspapers  throughout  the 
world.  If  you're  interested  in  finding  a  news 
research  system  that  covers  an  incredibly  wide 
range  of  current  affairs  —  from  business,  labor, 
economics  and  science  to  the  arts,  health,  foreign 
affairs  and  community  welfare  —  get  in  touch 
with  us.  We're  50  years  young  and  still  growing. 
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ed,  though  in  the  separate  buildings,  with 
stereotyping  concentrated  in  the  plant  of 
De  Volkskrant.  Stereo  plates  and  mats 
move  between  the  buildings  by  an  under¬ 
ground  tube  system  (which  is,  however, 
threatened  by  construction  of  the  Amster¬ 
dam  subway  system). 

Job  printers 

Press  capability  is  substantial.  Each  is 
capable  of  delivering  64  broadsheet  pages 
in  a  run  at  a  maximum  70,000  copies  an 
hour,  The  presses  print  not  only  two  edi¬ 
tions  each  of  Het  Parool  and  De  Volksk¬ 
rant  but  also  under  contract  two  other 
dailies,  including  the  principal  Protestant 
national  newspaper,  Trouw  (circulation 
104,000),  and  a  number  of  weeklies  and 
shoppers — altogether  more  than  4%  mil¬ 
lion  copies  in  a  six-day  week.  (Because  of 
Holland’s  strict  blue  laws  and  heavy  over¬ 
time  rates  of  up  to  3  Vi  basic  rate,  there  is 
no  Sunday  operation) . 

Members  of  the  management  board  and 
production  supervisors  have  traveled 
widely  and  have  observed  newspaper  op¬ 
erations  in  the  United  States,  and  have 
attended  ANPA  conferences  and  exhibits. 
The  plant  is  on  the  verge  of  far  more 
sweeping  automation,  because,  as  Van 
Ginkel  sees  it,  today’s  newspaper  can  suc¬ 
ceed  only  with  a  highly  integrated  and  au¬ 
tomated  production  facility.  Editing  will 
soon  be  by  video  display  terminals.  On¬ 
line  typewriters  will  allow  reporters  to 
type  stories  directly  into  the  computer. 

Managers  see  no  real  technological 
problems  to  be  overcome.  “Technological 
processes  are  much  more  advanced,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  than  management’s  educa¬ 
tion  in  their  uses  and  possibilities,”  Van 
Ginkel  says.  There  are  of  course,  some 
personnel  problems,  but  a  complete  inven¬ 
tory  of  these  as  well  as  technical  prob¬ 
lems,  over  a  15-month  period,  has  resulted 
in  a  working  plan  all  groups  in  the  plant 
have  discussed.  Their  responses  were  sy- 
thesized  into  a  report  discussed  by  the 
workers  council  in  late  August.  Almost  all 
the  350  jobs  in  the  production  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  affected  by  the  automation. 

Like  other  Dutch  papers,  those  in  Per- 
scombinaatie  still  face  some  difficult  years. 
The  effect  of  television  advertisng  was 
muted  by  its  gradual  adoption  and  limi¬ 
tation  to  180  minutes  a  week  on  the  two 
national  channels.  In  addition,  in  the  first 
five  years  some  television  advertising  re¬ 
venues,  at  first  up  to  40%,  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  newspapers  and  other  periodi¬ 
cals  on  a  hotly  debated  formula  that  pre¬ 
sumed  loss  to  the  newspapers  from  tv 
competition.  In  the  current  year  the  fund 
has  been  only  about  15  million  guilders 
($6  million),  or  about  15%  of  revenues. 
Perscombinaatie  sees  the  grants  not  as  sub¬ 
sidies  but  as  a  matter  of  right  stemming 
from  unfair  competition  by  a  government 
controlled  medium  traditionally  (and  still 
dominantly)  supported  by  fees  on  radio 
and  television  receivers,  and  is  hoping  not 
merely  for  a  continuance  of  the  grant 
beyond  this  year  but  also  for  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  fees.  But  the  outlook  is 
far  from  certain. 


Food  lines 


A  Food  and  Drug  Administration  regulation  that  goes  into  effect 
December  31,  1973,  will  require  the  listing  of  all  product  ingredients 
on  the  label  of  any  food  stuff  advertised  as  giving  nutritional  gain. 

Some  food  producers  have  indicated  this  might  result  in  fewer  nu¬ 
tritional  claims  appearing  in  ads.  However,  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  action  on  claims  made  in  ads  is  also  possible. 

*  *  * 

New  Jersey-based  Pathmark  Stores  have  established  a  24-hour,  toll- 
free  telephone  number  to  answer  consumer  queries  on  food,  food 
prices  and  menus.  Pathmark' s  resident  home  economist,  Ruth  Coveil 
will  answer  via  taped  responses.  The  idea  is  heavily  promoted  in  news¬ 
paper  ads  and  on  tv. 

*  *  * 

Miami  Herald  readers  are  being  offered  $5  bonuses  for  tips  on  how 
to  beat  the  current  cost  of  food.  So  far,  the  Herald  has  received 
menus,  recipes,  and  general  tips  on  how  to  cut  comers.  The  $5  is 
paid  for  each  item  published. 

•  *  * 

The  Seattle  Times  used  an  independent  testing  laboratory  to  find 
out  how  much  food  there  is  in  canned  goods.  Results  reveal  that  while 
the  unit  price  is  h^pful,  it  also  lets  the  shopper  pay  as  much  as  "ZOi 
more  just  for  the  liquid,"  the  food  is  packed  in. 

•  *  * 

The  New  York-area  King  Kullen  supermarkets  has  begun  a  meat 
sweepstakes  that  will  award  the  winner  enough  free  meat  to  feed  a 
family  of  four  for  a  year.  The  promo  began  as  the  Phase  4  meat 
controls  ran  out  September  12. 

Runners-up  are  being  offered  free  meat  for  one  month.  The  sweep- 
stakes  is  being  supported  by  ads  in  three  New  York  City-area  dailies, 
and  in  various  Long  Island  newspapers. 

*  «  * 

in  an  effort  to  reduce  shopper  confusion  on  the  names  of  meat 
cuts,  industry  representatives,  acting  upon  a  proposal  by  the  National 
Lice  Stock  and  Meat  Board,  have  adopted  a  "master  list"  of  names  for 
meat  cuts. 

The  list  was  put  into  effect  the  week  of  September  17,  and  will  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  names  for  meat  cuts  from  more  than  1000  to  315, 

The  list  is  meant  to  cover  all  beef,  veal,  pork  and  lamb  cuts. 

It  is  being  supported  by  a  strong  point-of-purchase  informational 
effort,  and  ads  in  women's  magazines.  In  addition  to  providing  common 
names  around  the  country  for  meat  cuts,  the  new  program  will  also 
provide  the  consumer  with  information  on  how  to  prepare  the  cut. 

Cooking  instructions  will  be  included  in  booklets  distributed  by  the 
industry  at  meat  store  outlets.  Spokesmen  for  the  meat  industry  said 
the  effort  could  also  provide  some  price  stabilization  if  it  meets  with 
success. 

*  *  * 

Progressive  Grocer  and  Home  Testing  Institute  have  completed  a 
study  of  the  food  shopping  habits  of  the  American  family,  using  a 
panel  of  500  housewives. 

The  study  concludes  that  the  average  family  makes  three  shopping 
trips  a  week:  In  71%  of  the  cases,  to  a  supermarket.  In  17%,  the 
shopper  goes  to  a  small  grocery  or  convenience  store.  12%  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  shop  a  specialty  store. 

85%  of  the  food  dollar  goes  to  the  supermarket,  an  average  of  $8 
per  trip.  In  special  figures  prepared  for  the  study,  43%  of  visits  are 
to  a  family’s  regular  market,  while  28%  of  the  visits  are  to  other 
supermarkets. 

In  assessing  blame  for  food  costs,  the  study  found  that  30%  of 
the  interviewees  blamed  labor  unions  for  the  current  high  prices. 

29%  blamed  processors  and  manufacturers,  while  16%  blamed  gov¬ 
ernment.  But  families  with  incomes  above  $9000  tended  to  blame 
unions  more  than  other  income  groups.  Below  the  $9000  figure,  the 
government  received  more  blame. 

68%  of  the  housewives  reported  they  prepared  a  grocery  list  before 
they  shop,  and  60%  said  they  “almost  always  read  newspaper  ads 
first.”  At  the  same  time,  52%  read  ad  circulars  before  shopping. 

And,  on  44%  of  all  shopping  trips,  the  housewives  said  they  cashed 
in  at  least  one  coupon. 

*  *  * 

In  a  promotion  tied  to  June  Dairy  Month  activities,  the  Oregon 
Dairy  Products  Commission  offered  36  ice  cream  makers  in  a  drawing. 

Ads  for  the  promo  appeared  in  21  dailies,  and  16  weeklies,  and  drew 
response  of  more  than  15,000  coupons. 

*  ♦  • 

The  National  Association  of  Food  Chains  is  distributing  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  how  Phase  IV  controls  affect  food  retailers.  The  letter 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Anything  that  you  can  do  with  paper  tape, 
the  Shaffstall  MTS  can  do  with  Mag  tape 
.  .  .  and,  do  it  FASTER  and  BETTER! 

Shaffstall’s  MTS  gives  you  enough  output 
from  your  computer  to  drive  ALL  of  your 
high-speed  photo  composing  machines. 


Write  for  our 
New  MTS  brochure 


The  Chicago  Daily  Netva  has  reported  an  effort  will  soon  be  made 
in  Mexico  to  produce  newsprint  from  sugarcane.  Although  the  idea 
was  developed  and  tested  in  1949,  no  commercial  effort  had  been 
made  to  produce  newsprint. 

But  because  of  the  current  shortage,  the  Mexican  Government  and 
the  World  Bank  are  financing  a  new  plant.  The  sugarcane  is  har¬ 
vested,  the  sugar  extracted,  and  then  a  by-product,  bagazo,  is  used  in 
the  print  making. 

Besides  not  yellowing  as  regular  newsprint  does,  print  made  from 
sugarcane  has  the  advantage  of  a  large  growing  area,  and  harvest  by 
non-skilled  labor. 


in  a  September  14  speech  to  a  General  Mills  management  seminar, 
D.  Gale  Johnson,  University  of  Chicago  economics  professor,  charged 
that  '^contrary  to  what  one  hears  and  reads,  most  farm  product  prices 
are  not  now  at  all  time  peak  levels," 

Johnson,  Eliakim  Hastings  Moore  Distinguished  Service  Professor 
of  Economics,  said  "economic  illiteracy  is  rampant."  He  added,  "It  is 
nonsensical  and  indicative  of  sheer  incompetence  for  the  news  media 
to  compare  the  absolute  lerels  of  farm  prices  with  those  of  some 
previous  period  without  recognizing  the  change  in  the  general  level  of 
prices." 

In  fact,  Johnson  contended,  many  prices  are  below  what  they  were 
at  an  earlier  level.  And  he  chided  newspapers  for  reprinting  the  uncor¬ 
rected  figures. 


Foodlines — continued  from  page  92 

notes  that  price  controls  exist  on  markup  or  margin — that  Phase  IV 
limits  the  cost  that  may  be  added  to  an  item  over  the  base  price  figure. 

Each  quarter  of  a  year,  prices  and  markup  are  measured,  and  if  a 
store  has  exceeded  the  permissible  limit,  it  must  adjust  prices  in  the 
next  quarter  so  as  to  comply  with  the  rules. 

In  a  further  discussion  of  the  rules  affecting  food  retailers,  the 
NAFC  contends  “the  system  is  rather  complex.  Our  suspicion  is  that 
most  consumers  will  never  begin  to  understand  it.” 

Food  retailers,  according  to  the  NAFC,  are  not  permitted  under  the 
Phase  IV  regulations  to  pass  along  to  consumers  any  increases  that 
may  result  from  higher  labor  costs.  The  use  of  the  base  margin  does 
not  i)ermit  any  increases  for  costs  above  the  base. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

An  Audits  &  Surveys  report  lists  nearly  8200  food  stores  as  having 
closed  over  the  last  year.  This  is  the  sixth  straight  year  of  decline  for 
food  store  outlets,  according  to  A&S.  At  present,  A&S  lists  280,700 
food  stores  in  the  country.  The  number  of  food  stores  outlets  that 
closed  accounted  for  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  19,000  outlets  closed 
in  1972, 
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AncwPBX— 

because  communications  are  vital 
for  meeting  deadlines. 
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the  equipment  will  take  up  less 
than  40  square  feet. 

Because  the  console  of  the 
770A  is  push-button  operated, 
training  new  operators  is  a  snap. 

You  can  add  such  optional 
services  as  interoffice  conference 
calling  and  one-digit  dialing.  And 
a  feature  called  “attendant  camp¬ 
on”  that  helps  your  operator  hold 
an  incoming  call  until  the  line 
is  free. 

I  When  you  choose  the 

770A,  you  get  equipment 
built  to  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards  of  reliability,  plus 
dependable  Bell  System 
service  and  maintenance, 
available  locally. 

Your  Bell  System 
Communications  Consul¬ 
tant  knows  you  need  first- 
rate  communications  to 
meet  your  deadlines. 

Call  today. 


The  Bell  System’s  new  770A  Pri¬ 
vate  Branch  Exchange  (PBX)  is 
the  basic  building  block  for  a  com¬ 
pletely  modern  communications 
system  that  can  bring  all  your  oper- 

■  ations  increased 
efficiency. 

can  handle  up  to 
400  lines,  in  three 
modular  steps. 


We  hear  you 


Chicago  papers  in  court  fight 
over  Tuesday  supplements 


A  suit  asking  Chicago  Circuit  Court  to 
restrain  shifting  of  two  monthly  supple¬ 
ments,  Tuesday  and  Tuesday  at  Home  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune  was  filed  September 
24  by  Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

The  suit  asks  an  injunction  restraining 
Leonard  Evans,  publisher  of  Tuesday, 
Publications  from  shifting  the  two  month¬ 
ly  supplements  to  the  Tribune  for  dis¬ 
tribution  two  Sundays  a  month  to  readers 
of  the  Tribune  living  in  black  areas  of 
Chicago. 

The  Tribune  announced  September  13 
that  the  Tuesday  Publications  would  be 
inserted  twice  monthly  in  the  Sunday 
Tribune  beginning  in  January,  1974. 

Cited  in  the  Field  Enterprises  suit  is 
the  following: 

The  Field  newspapers  paid  Evans  $3,- 
000  per  month  from  August,  1963  through 
February,  1964,  to  provide  financial 
resources  necessary  while  he  was  contact¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  other  cities  to  dis¬ 
tribute  his  supplement. 

A  loan  is  made 

Field  then  augmented  this  with  a  $10,- 
000  interest-free  loan  which  Evans  did  not 
repay  for  nine  years.  When,  in  1968, 
Tuesday  magazine  was  so  deeply  in  debt 
that  its  existence  was  threatened.  Field 
Enterprises  cancelled  80  percent  of  the 
$75,736  debt  which  Tuesday  Publications 
then  owed  the  Field  newspapers. 

Field  Enterprises  explained  that  the 
reason  for  seeking  an  injunction  was  that 
in  return  for  financial  backing.  Field 
asked  for  and  received  from  Evans  a  con¬ 
tinuing  right  of  “first  refusal”  commit¬ 
ment  which,  the  suit  alleges,  Evans  vio¬ 
lated  when  he  offered  Tuesday  Magazine 
to  the  Tribune  for  distribution. 

This  means  that  if  there  was  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  money  in  the  contract  with  the 
Tribune  over  what  the  Sun-Times  contract 
calls  for,  the  suit  claims  that  Field  would 
be  owed  that  difference. 

A  practice  in  industry 

Emmett  Dedmon,  vicepresident  and  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  the  newspaper  division 
of  Field  Enterprises,  said:  “In  shifting  a 
newspaper  feature  such  as  Tuesday  with¬ 
out  offering  “us  a  right  of  first  refusal, 
Leonard  Evans  violated  what  is  a  stan¬ 
dard,  ethical  business  practice  in  the  en¬ 
tire  newspaper  industry.  It  is  one,  for 
example,  that  is  contained  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  contracts  made  by  our  own  Publishers 
Hall  Syndicate  division  for  the  sale  of 
such  comics  as  Dennis  the  Menace  and 
Andy  C4pp  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany.” 

Dedmon  said  Evans  wrote  in  October, 
1963  that  the  key  to  the  breakthrough  for 
the  success  of  Tuesday  nationally  was  the 
“actual  execution  of  some  type  of  a  con¬ 
tract  with  certain  conditions  precedent  be¬ 
tween  Tuesday  and  the  Chicago  Sun- 


Times.”  “It  is  that  contract,  which  he 
asked  for,  that  he  has  now  attempted  to 
end  so  abruptly  and  without  any  discus¬ 
sions  with  us,”  Dedmon  said. 

Field  Enterprises  also  charges  in  the 
suit  against  Evans  that  Tuesday  Maga¬ 
zine  still  owes  the  newspapers  $51,993  and 
asks  the  court  to  order  Evans  to  pay  this 
debt. 

The  suit  also  asks  that  court  to  deter¬ 
mine,  in  view  of  Evans’  action,  whether 
he  and  Tuesday  Magazine  honored  that 
part  of  the  contract  with  Field  newspa¬ 
pers  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  no  more 
favorable  agreement  would  be  made  than 
was  made  with  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  suit  asks  for  a  finding  of  the  facts 
on  the  ground  “there  may  be  currently 
due  and  owing  to  Field  from  Tuesday,  a 
large  sum  of  money,  the  exact  amount  of 
which  Field  is  unable  to  determine.” 

Distributed  to  papers 

Tuesday  supplements  are  distributed  to 
22  other  metropolitan  newspapers  with  a 
combined  distribution  of  more  than  4.6 
million  copies  monthly,  according  to  the 
Tribune  announcement  that  it  would  take 
over  Tuesday  distribution.  Initially,  the 
announcement  said,  more  than  260,000 
Sunday  Tribune  buyers  would  receive  the 
magazine. 

Tuesday  Publications  Inc.  was  started 
by  Evans  in  1961  and  the  first  issue  of 
Tuesday  Magazine  was  published  in  1965. 
Tuesday  at  Home  followed  in  April, 
1971. 

Responding  to  the  field  suit,  Evans  said 
a  new  contract  has  been  executed  with  the 
Tribune  in  accordance  with  the  proper  le¬ 
gal  requirements.  Evans  added: 

“We  at  Tuesday  Publications  have  never 
entered  a  contract  of  involuntary  servi¬ 
tude  and  we  have  exercised  the  right  of 
every  American  to  do  business  when  and 
with  whomever  we  want. 

“Field  has  threatened  to  destroy  a 
small  Black  business,  Tuesday  Publica¬ 
tions,  with  conglomerate  stren^h.  It  will 
not  find  sympathy  in  the  courts  of  Ameri¬ 
can  justice.  This  attempt  to  crush  from 
existence  a  major  constructive  Black  pub¬ 
lication  in  America  in  1973  is  abominable.” 


SCMA 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


Meridian  (Miss.)  Star,  reported  that 
nearly  47,000  copies  of  it  were  sold  in  the 
past  year,  with  nearly  40,000  copies  being 
purchased  by  newspapers  outside  SCMA. 
The  production  cost,  he  said,  has  risen 
from  11  cents  to  11V4  cents  a  copy  on  the 
latest  print  order  of  37,000. 

Reetz  also  reported  a  record  in  member¬ 
ship  gains  with  57  active  and  6  associates 
signed  up,  bringing  the  SCMA  total  to 


270.  Secretary-Treasurer  Thomas  B.  Sh¬ 
errill,  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald  Tribune, 
said  the  SCMA  has  a  healthy  bank  bal¬ 
ance. 

Board  chairman  L.  Rufus  Woods, 
Savannah  (Ga.)  News-Press,  announced 
the  election  of  David  T.  Fluker  as 
SCMA’s  representative  to  ICMA  to  re¬ 
place  William  C.  Green  Jr.,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  and  Post-Herald. 

Roundtable  talk 

Roundtable  discussions  ranged  over 
many  of  the  current  problems  in  circula¬ 
tion.  Among  these  were : 

Home  delivery  in  black  ghettoes.  Routes 
are  being  abandoned  because  of  poor  pay¬ 
ment  records,  robbery  and  assault  of  car¬ 
riers,  etc.  In  some  places  as  much  as  50% 
of  the  lost  sales  have  been  recovered  with 
racks  in  stores  and  other  spots  where  they 
can  be  protected  against  vandalism.  Pres¬ 
sure  demands  by  civic  or  church  leaders 
or  advertisers  for  home  delivery  are  met 
with  offers  to  give  them  the  dealerships. 
Protests  are  effectively  silenced  by  this 
tactic. 

Apartment  complex  coverage.  The  low 
rate  of  penetration  in  this  market  has 
caused  great  concern.  Circulators  were 
advised  to  take  advantage  of  a  service 
provided  for  real  estate  agents  that  shows 
demographics  on  residents  of  the  new 
apartments. 

Paid-in-advance  subscriptions.  A  good 
selling  job  can  overcome  most  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  by  longtime  subscribers  who  have 
become  retirees  or  moved  into  apartments 
where  P-I-A  is  mandatory.  Carriers  wel¬ 
come  the  elimination  of  collection  chores 
and  earn  interest  (up  to  9%)  on  their 
deposits  of  advance  profits,  usually  in 
joint  carrier-newspaper  accounts. 

Motor  routes.  To  cope  with  the  rise  in 
gasoline  prices  and  possible  shortages, 
profitability  is  being  restudied  with  a  view 
to  cutting  out  uneconomic  routes.  This 
may  result  in  opportunities  for  the  smal¬ 
ler  papers  to  enlarge  their  readership 
when  the  metro  papers  pull  out,  provided 
they  have  improved  their  product  and 
have  enough  newsprint. 

Adult  carriers.  The  changeover  from 
junior  merchants  is  moving  ahead  rapid¬ 
ly,  particularly  among  the  morning  pa¬ 
pers.  But  some  new  areas  of  complaint 
have  opened  up,  such  as  subscribers  who 
don’t  want  to  be  awakened  at  dawn  by 
noisy  cars,  trucks  or  motorcycles  and 
barking  dogs.  Where  morning  and  evening 
papers  are  produced  in  a  joint  plant  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  publisher  of  the  a.m.  pa¬ 
per  objects  to  the  use  of  adult  carriers 
while  his  p.m.  partner  enjoys  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  the  Little  Merchant  system. 

Carrier  profits.  Under  a  rate  system 
that  gives  the  carrier  a  return  on  four 
Sunday  issues  equal  to  what  he  earns  on 
weekday  deliveries,  per  month,  both  Sun¬ 
day  and  weekday  circulation  has  in¬ 
creased.  Sunday-only  deliveries  are  al¬ 
lowed  but  not  encouraged. 

Weekend  packages.  Home  delivery  of 
Saturday-Sunday  combinations  creates  a 
bad  circulation  picture.  These  subscribers 
are  interested  mainly  in  the  TV  program 
section  in  the  Saturday  paper  and  the 
Sunday  edition  with  its  week’s  wrapup  of 
the  news  and  other  special  features. 
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Low  linting  Neroset' 
improves  web  offset 
production  by 


reducing 
blanket 
clean  up. 


GPI  would  like  to  improve  your  production— with 
Neroset  web  offset  ink. 

It's  a  new  ink— and  a  new  way  to  improve  your  profits 
and  quality  (using  conventional  newsprint). 
NEROSET  reduces  linting 
You  get  longer  runs  with  fewer  blanket  clean  ups. 
Plate  life  increases. 

NEROSET  improves  press  performance 

Gives  better  ink  mileage  because  you  run  with 
less  ink  and  water.  Excellent  performance  with 
alkaline  or  acid  type  fountain  solutions. 

NEROSET  improves  print  quality 

Reduces  strike-through,  set-off  and  rub-off. 

Solids  are  denser,  laydown  smoother 

NEROSET— another  new  GPI  product  worth 
knowing  about. 


General  Printing  Ink 


135  West  Lake  St 
Northlake.  Ill  60164 


Division  of 
Sun  Chemical  Corporation 


Bureau  study  finds  photos  can  enhance  ads 


The  still  photograph  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  advertising  tools  available,  but  it 
remains  largely  underused,  according  to 
a  new  presentation  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau. 

Bureau  vicepresident  and  creative  direc¬ 
tor  Hank  Simons  said  the  still  photo  “has 
a  compelling  power  unequalled  by  any 
other  form  of  communication.” 

The  still  is  particularly  suited  for 
newspaper  ads  bwause,  “one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  the  printed  page  is  that  you 
can  bring  together  a  number  of  images, 
and  present  them  all  for  the  reader  to 
study.” 

But,  “much  of  the  photography  seen  in 
advertising  is  routine  and  not  up  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  medium,”  Simons 
says.  By  looking  beyond,  by  learning  “to 
see  the  extraordinary  behind  what  is  usu¬ 
ally  thought  of  as  ordinary,”  photos  can 
“dramatize  the  routine.” 

One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  utilize  old 
photos.  Simons  says,  “Although  photo¬ 
graphs  are  of  their  time,  the  meaning  of  a 
photo  seems  capable  of  changing  with  the 
times.” 

In  addition  to  providing  humor,  ads 
using  photos  can  “create  a  sense  of  mo¬ 
tion.”  “Newspaper  reproduction  of  pho¬ 
tography  is  improved  by  line  conversion 
techniques  and  by  high  contrast  photos 
that  take  on  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  line  conversion.” 

In  summary,  Simons  says  “the  ways  we 
can  use  photography  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  are  limited  only  by  our  owti  imagi¬ 
nation.” 


lin  years  ago.  these  men  ohaiiKed 
an  obscure  village  into  a  tanious  address. 
See  UettysburK.  where  they  made  history 


An  exanipla  of  old  photos  that  can  be  culled 
from  archives,  or  are  available  in  the  public 
domain. 


Now  that  you’re  in  a  jolly  mood, 
let’s  talk  about  life  insurance. 


Iry  CALM-A-TOSE 


Rest  Assured  Life 


An  ad  combining  a  series  of  photographic 
techniques.  The  effects  were  achieved  by  use  of 
a  slow  shutter  and  letting  objects  move  and 
blur.  The  photographer  also  made  intentional 
multiple  exposures. 


Humor,  if  it  doesn't  get  in  the  way  of  the 
sales  message,  has  an  important  place  in  con¬ 
temporary  advertising. 


When  time  means  money,  a  Sta-Hi  Mailroom 
System  can  save  you  plenty. 


When  you  modernize  your  printing  plant  for  faster  more  efficient 
operation,  be  sure  your  mailroom  is  ready  to  keep  pace.  Be  sure 
with  a  Sta-Hi  Mailroom  System.  The  proven  combination  of 
Sta-Hi  experience,  Sta-Hi  engineering,  and  Sta-Hi  production 
techniques  assures  the  best  mailroom  system  to  meet  your  specific 
needs.  And  Sta-Hi  dependability  assures  installation  on  time. 

For  everything  you  need  between  folder  and  dock,  you  can 
count  on  Sta-Hi.  Let’s  discuss  it  further.  Call  or  write  today. 


2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  California  92663 
(714)  833-1000 

A  DIVISION  OF  SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION  BV 
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NLRB  approves  jurisdiction 
settlement  for  Racine  paper 


The  National  Labor  Relations  Board’s 
Milwaukee  regional  director  has  approved 
a  settlement  agreement  with  the  Racine 
(Wise.)  Journal  Times  Co.  which  would 
resolve  an  unfair  labor  practices  com¬ 
plaint  issued  by  NLRB  against  the  com¬ 
pany  last  January. 

The  complaint  stemmed  from  charges 
filed  in  mid-1972  by  the  Graphic  Arts 
International  Union  (GAIU)  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  newspaper’s  then  pend¬ 
ing  change  to  photocomposition  and  plas¬ 
tic  printing  plates. 

The  changeover  took  place  March  1, 
1973,  and  engraving  and  stereotyping  de¬ 
partments  w’ere  phased  out.  GAIU  local 
254  represents  employes  of  the  former 
engraving  department.  Processing  of  the 
plastic  press  plates  is  part  of  the  work 
carried  out  in  a  newly-created  press  de¬ 
partment. 

The  NLRB  complaint  charged  Journal 
Times  management  with  unlawfully  rec¬ 
ognizing  Printing  Pressmen’s  Local  127  as 
bargaining  representative  for  employes 
legally  represented  by  Local  254,  and  with 
making  any  new  agreement  with  Local 
254  conditional  on  254’s  giving  up  its 
right  to  represent  the  same  employes. 

Withdraws  rcrognition 

In  the  settlement  the  Journal  Times  Co. 
agrees  not  to  recognize  the  Pressmen’s 
Union  as  bargaining  agent  for  employes 
in  the  new  press  department  “until  and 
unless”  that  union  is  certified  by  NLRB  as 
the  representative  and  to  withdraw  such 
recognition  already  given. 

.•V  petition  filed  by  the  Journal  Times 
Co.  seeking  an  election  to  determine  the 
bargaining  representative  in  the  news  de¬ 
partment  is  pending  before  the  NLRB. 
Processing  of  the  petition  pends  final  dis¬ 
position  of  the  settlement  agreement  by 
NLRB  General  Counsel  in  Washington 
D.C. 

The  Journal  Times  also  agreed  not  to 
condition  any  new  contract  with  G.A.IU  on 
that  union’s  ceding  to  the  Pressmen’s 
Union  its  right  to  represent  former  en¬ 
graving  department  employes  transferred 
to  the  new  press  department. 

The  newspaper’s  agreement  with 
regional  director  George  Squillacote  is  ap¬ 
pealable  to  NLRB  General  Counsel. 

Meanwhile  the  GAIU  has  appealed  a 
decision  by  Squillacote  not  to  issue  a  com¬ 
plaint  in  a  related  case.  Squillacote  ruled 
there  was  no  evidence  that  the  company’s 
conversion  to  the  use  of  cold  type  direct 
printing  photosensitive  plates,  resulting  in 
the  creation  of  a  new'  employe  unit,  was 
accomplished  in  a  discriminatory  fash¬ 
ion. 

Plalemaking  skills  differ 

Squillacote  said,  “Rather,  the  skills  re¬ 
quired  of  employes  as  a  result  of  the 
conversion,  contrary  to  being  substantially 
identical  to  those  formerly  used  in  the 
platemaking  (engraving)  department 
(where  GAIU  members  were  employed) 
differ  greatly. 


“Thus,  a  new  separate,  self-contained 
and  highly  integrated  unit  was  created 
due  to  the  conversion,  with  the  resultant 
effect  that  craft  lines  have  been  extin¬ 
guished  and  separate  craft  identify  ren¬ 
dered  superfluous. 

“Therefore,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
new  platemaking  functions  belong,  as  con¬ 
tended,  to  the  employes  represented  by  the 
GAIU,  or  for  that  matter,  either  of  the 
other  tw'o  unions  at  the  Journal  Times 
who  represented  units  .  .  .  unless  or  until 
certified  by  the  Board.” 

Squillacote  said  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  selection  of  employes  to  man  the  new 
department  was  ‘discriminatorily  made.’  ” 

• 

N.Y.  ITU  ends  strike 
against  Triangle 

New'  York  Typographical  Union  6  voted 
to  end  its  17-month  strike  against  the 
defunct  Morning  Telegraph  and  to  remove 
its  picket  lines  from  the  Daily  Racing 
Form,  a  sister  newspaper  published  by 
Triangle  Publications  in  Hightstown, 
N.J. 

The  union  struck  the  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph,  a  nationally  circulated  horse-racing 
daily,  on  April  3,  1972.  Seven  days  later 
the  paper  ceased  publication.  Since  the 
strike,  members  of  Local  6  have  been 
picketing  the  New  Jersey  newspaper,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  handling  work 
formerly  done  in  the  Telegraph  plant  in 
New  York.  Typographical  Union  71, 
w'hose  members  w'ork  for  the  Daily  Racing 
Form,  had  been  passing  through  the  pick¬ 
et  lines. 

The  union  vote  follow'ed  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  by  New  York  ITU  local  president 
Bertram  Powers  to  merge  the  New  Jersey 
union  with  New  York.  The  ITU  committee 
on  appeals  ruled  against  him  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  convention  in  San  Diego  (E&P 
August  18),  stripping  local  6  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  Hightstown. 

• 

Sylvania  campaigns 
in  newspapers 

Sylvania  Electric  Products  Inc.  has  be¬ 
gun  a  newspaper  advertising  campaign  in 
109  markets  to  introduce  its  new  televi¬ 
sion  line.  One  800-line  ad  is  appearing 
each  w'eek  for  14  weeks  in  new'spapers  in 
all  of  these  markets. 

Sylvania  dealers  are  supporting  the 
program  through  a  cooperative  ad  pro¬ 
gram  which  offers  them  75%  of  the  cost  of 
their  newspaper  ads,  according  to  Bill 
Kennedy,  advertising  manager,  entertain¬ 
ment  products  group. 

“This  is  the  first  time  that  Sylvania  has 
used  daily  newspapers  this  intensively  to 
advertise  its  television  line,”  Kennedy 
said. 


ITU  and  IPPAU 
move  closer 
to  a  merger 

Following  tw'o  days  of  merger  talks  at 
the  Colorado  Springs  headquarters  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union 
(ITU),  “a  new'  plateau  of  cooperation” 
has  been  reached,  according  to  the  heads 
of  tw'o  international  printers’  unions. 

ITU  president  John  J.  Pilch  and  pres¬ 
ident  Alexander  J.  Rohan  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants 
Union  (IPP  &  AU)  issued  a  joint  press 
release  saying  “the  goal  of  unity  now 
seems  to  be  in  sight.” 

The  tw'o  unions  represent  some  250,000 
organized  printing  trades  w'orkers. 

The  joint  release  said  agreement  had 
been  reached  on  a  speedier  method  of 
settling  jurisdictional  disputes  between 
the  tw'o  unions  which  w'ould  preclude  the 
use  of  courts,  labor  boards,  or  “industrial 
w'arfare.”  Both  sides  w'ill  use  an  impartial 
arbitrater  if  necessary. 

Preliminary  arrangements  were  made  to 
develop  joint  organizing  and  collective 
bargaining  positions,  the  release  said.  So¬ 
lutions  to  other  problems  will  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  subcommittees  from  the  tw'o 
unions. 

.\t  separate  meetings  in  November,  the 
tw'o  unions  w'ill  implement  the  recommen¬ 
dations  made  in  Colorado  Springs  last 
W'eek. 

For  example,  the  ITU  constitution  can 
only  be  amended  by  referendum  vote  of 
the  entire  membership,  w'hile  convention 
delegates  can  amend  the  Pressmen’s  con¬ 
stitution.  ITU  officers  serve  two-year 
terms,  while  Pressmen  officers  serve  for 
four  years. 

The  tw'o  unions  also  have  different  dues 
structures.  ITU  members  pay  dues  on  a 
percentage  basis,  w'hile  Pressmen  dues 
vary  according  to  category. 

• 

Scholarship  named 
for  Peyton  Anderson 

The  establishment  of  the  Peyton  T.  An¬ 
derson  Scholarships,  honoring  the  former 
longtime  publisher  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegrapn  and  News,  has  been  announced 
by  Dean  Warren  K.  Agee  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Georgia  School  of  Journalism. 

The  scholarships,  totaling  $600,  will  be 
provided  annually  by  W.  Thomas  Johnson 
Jr.,  executive  editor  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  and  a  former  protege  of  Ander¬ 
son. 

Scholarship  nominees  must  be  entering 
freshmen,  residents  of  Georgia  and  plan 
to  major  in  news-editorial  journalism.  Ap¬ 
plications  will  be  received  until  October  15 
by  Dr,  Wallace  B.  Eberhard,  acting  head 
of  the  university’s  journalism  sequence. 

In  1969  Anderson  sold  the  Macon  new's- 
papers  to  Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Knight  organiza¬ 
tion’s  board  of  directors.  He  and  Mrs. 
.Anderson  still  live  in  Macon. 
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OUR  NIGHT  EDITOR 


Ten  thousand  West  Coast  military  personnel  in  need  of  a  new  medicine. 

A  housewife  in  Atlanta  suspected  of  having  a  rare  fungus  disease. 

A  truck  driver  from  Phoenix  with  an  overdose  of  a  medicine  intended  to  relieve  his 
stomach  complaints.  These  stories  are  typical  of  the  problems  our  “night  editor”  has 
to  deal  with— and,  typically,  in  each  situation  he  was  able  to  provide  the  answer. 

Actually  our  “night  editor”  is  a  doctor— in  all  likelihood  a  specialist— who  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  Lederle  Medical  Advisory  Staff.  Telephoned,  he  or  one  of  his  colleagues 
is  available  on  a  24-hour  basis  to  handle  emergency  inquiries  from  physicians  or 
pharmacists  about  therapeutic  aspects  of  Lederle  pharmaceuticals  (for  instance, 
botulism  anti-toxin  or  an  anti-cancer  drug).  At  his  disposal  is  the  latest  information 
selected  by  the  Medical  Advisory  staff  from  the  world’s  medical  literature  and  the 
resources  of  the  entire  Lederle  research  team. 

Handling  emergency  medical  problems,  whenever  and  wherever  they  break— 
that’s  the  job  of  our  “night  editor.” 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 


OP-ED  EDITOR — Charlotte  Curtis  will  become  editor  of  the  Mew  York  Timot  on  January  I  when 
she  succeeds  Harrison  E.  Salisbury  as  editor  of  the  Op-Ed  page.  Miss  Curtis  has  bean  Family/ 
Style  editor  of  the  Times  since  1965.  Her  successor  has  not  yet  been  named.  Miss  Curtis,  a 
graduate  of  Vassar  College,  began  her  career  with  the  Co/umbus  (Ohio)  Cit/ien.  She  joined 
the  Times  in  1961  as  a  fashion  reporter.  Her  husband,  William  E.  Hunt,  is  a  neurosurgeon. 
Salisbury,  an  associate  editor  of  the  Times,  is  retiring  under  a  policy  of  mandatory  retirement 
at  age  65.  He  has  been  with  the  paper  24  years  and  editor  of  the  Op-Ed  since  its  establish¬ 
ment  three  years  ago. 


Section  reports  drug 
use  in  Jackson,  Mich. 

What  is  the  illegal  drug  situation  in 
Jackson,  Michigan? 

City  editor  James  R.  Mosby,  Jr.  of  the 
40,000-circulation  Citizen  Patriot  asked 
himself  that  question  last  January. 

Five  months  and  hundreds  of  man¬ 
hours  later  he  had  the  answer. 

And  so  did  Citizen  Patriot  readers. 

The  information  came  in  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  16-page  tabloid  section,  which  was 
distributed  with  the  September  7  issue  of 
the  Citizen  Patriot.  There  were  no  ads  in 
the  section  and  none  of  the  staff  written 
reports  had  a  byline. 

Mosby  assigned  a  team  of  five  reporters 
to  the  project.  They  worked  on  it  right 
along  with  their  regular  duties. 

Makeup  of  the  team  ranged  from 
18-year  old  Wendy  Wells,  now  a  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Michigan  freshman  journalism  ma¬ 
jor,  to  54-year-old  Don  Durst,  the  Citizen 
Patriot’s  investigative  reporter. 

Another  veteran  writer,  Donna  M.  Bar¬ 
nes,  45,  contributed  from  her  education 
beat. 

Rounding  out  the  team  were  Andrea 
Grubb,  19,  a  sophomore  at  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  MiddletowTi,  Conn.,  majoring  in 
chemistry,  and  Judy  Yates,  22,  a  women’s 
department  reporter  who  is  now  with  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

Reader  reaction  was  instantaneous,  of¬ 
ten  shocked,  but  almost  always  favor¬ 
able. 

Probing  the  minds  of  drug  users  for 
their  experiences,  the  team  zeroed  in  on 
schools,  homes,  factories  and  city  streets 
as  consumption  points.  None  of  the  re¬ 
ports  in  the  section  cairied  a  byline  of  a 
staff  reporter. 

Attitudes  of  educators,  police  enforcers, 
the  county  prosecutor  and  sentencing 
judges  contributed  to  the  over-all  pic¬ 
ture. 

Additional  consequences  of  drug  abuse 
were  covered  by  Southern  Michigan  in¬ 
mates  in  Jackson.  They  traced  their  trou¬ 
bles  to  drugs. 

Interviews  with  a  drug  dealer  and  oper¬ 
ators  of  stores  specializing  in  smoking 
paraphernalia,  a  drug  primer,  penalty 
chart  and  means  of  relieving  the  heroin 
habit  through  methadone  treatments 
provided  additional  subjects  for  the  sup¬ 
plement. 

The  section  was  designed  by  picture 
editor  Ed  Lehr. 


Minority  assistance 
booklet  available 

Copies  of  “Help  Wanted:  More  Minori¬ 
ty  Newsmen”  are  still  available  to  news¬ 
papers,  colleges,  other  organizations  and 
individuals.  The  1972-73  edition  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  book¬ 
let  helps  minorities  find  out  where  they 
can  get  assistance  in  studying  journalism, 
and  it  can  be  of  help  to  editors  looking  for 
minority  employes.  One  or  more  copies 
may  be  obtained  from  Harold  V.  Lappin, 
the  Saginaw  News,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
48605. 


Nominations  are  made 
for  APME  directors 

The  names  of  16  nominees  for  eight 
vacancies  caused  by  expiring  terms  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  .4ssociated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association,  have  been 
announced  by  Gilbert  P.  Smith,  chairman 
of  the  APME  Nominating  Committee. 

The  election  will  be  held  during  the 
.4PME  convention  at  Orlando,  Fla., 
November  16-20.  Smith,  who  is  executive 
editor  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch  and  Utica  Express,  said  bylaws 
require  that  at  least  two  nominees  be  se¬ 
lected  for  each  vacancy.  Directors  serve 
three-year  terms  on  the  24-member 
board. 

Seven  of  the  directors  will  be  elected 
from  the  membership  at  large.  The  eighth 
will  represent  newspapers  with  less  than 
25,000  circulation. 

At  large  nominations 

Nominated  from  the  membership  at 
large  are: 

Wallace  Allen,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune;  Larry  Allison,  Long  Beach  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Independent  Press-Telegram;  Ken¬ 
neth  Botty,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette; 
LeRoy  Clemens,  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier- 
News. 

Edward  R.  Cony,  Wall  Street  Journal; 
Michael  Davies,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times; 
Dallas  Higbee,  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette. 

Dorothy  Jumey,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer;  Harold  Lappin,  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
News;  Allan  Lazarus,  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times;  Paul  Poorman,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News. 

Darrell  Sifford,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News; 
Richard  Tuttle,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  Chronicle;  Elwood  Wardlow, 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News. 


Nominated  to  represent  newspapers 
with  less  than  25,000  circulation:  James 
Daubel,  Freemont  (Ohio)  News- 
Messenger  and  Ted  Natt,  Loyigview 
(Wash.)  News. 

Allison,  Cony  and  Higbee  are  incum¬ 
bents. 

New  folding  machine 
is  put  on  market 

An  advanced  new  machine  for  parallel- 
and  cross-folding  previously  folded  news¬ 
papers  and  supplements,  magazines,  pam¬ 
phlets  and  other  printed  matter  is  now 
being  introduced  to  the  U.S.  market  by 
Muller-Martini  Corp.,  Hauppauge,  New 
York. 

Equipped  with  an  automatic  feeder  and 
producing  up  to  10,000  folds  per  hour,  the 
new  folder  is  designated  the  Muller- 
Martini  Model  ITM  Signature  Folding 
Machine. 

Three  models 

The  ITM  is  available  in  three  models, 
one  for  parallel  folds,  one  for  cross  folds 
and  one  for  a  choice  of  parallel  or  cross. 
It  performs  where  the  roll-away  section 
of  the  sheet  folders  cannot.  Uninterrupted 
production  is  assured  by  the  integral  top 
loading,  bottom  feeding  BRA  rotary  feed¬ 
er.  Makeready  is  fast  and  easy  with 
quick-set  fold  roller  adjustments. 

Shingled  belt  and  stacker  deliveries  are 
available,  and  a  pre-selection  counter  can 
be  provided  on  the  shingled  belt  delivery 
for  batch  counting. 

The  Muller-Martini  ITM  folder  can  be 
installed  and  operated  in-line  with  a  sad¬ 
dle  stitcher,  3-knife  trimmer  and  newspa¬ 
per  stuffing  machine. 
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COSTLY  PAPER — On*  measure  taken  by  the 
Charltsfon  (W.Va.)  Daily  Mail  to  save  scarce 
newsprint  came  with  mana9ement's  decision  to 
cut  down  the  in-plant  distribution  to  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  newspaper.  More  than  900  pa¬ 
pers  were  lopped  from  the  list.  So  staffers  could 
still  get  copies,  portable  newsracks  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  office.  Charles  Connor,  managing 
editor,  reports  that  at  least  five  copies  of  each 
edition  are  being  sold  to  staffers  and  people 
passing  through.  Even  editor  J.  D.  Maurice 
thinks  enough  of  his  product  when  it's  in  short 
supply  to  plunk  down  a  dime  for  his  copy  as 
this  photo  attests. 

Deaths 

Donald  H.  Boyce,  65,  retired  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Hearst  Enterprises;  September  23. 

*  e  * 

Mrs.  Hazel  Poole  Sherman,  89,  presi¬ 
dent,  Edward  A.  Sherman  Publishing  Co., 
publishers,  Newport  (R.I.)  Daily  News; 
September  21. 

m  *  * 

Orien  W.  Fifer  Jr.,  70,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
a  columnist  for  both  Phoenix  newspapers; 
September  8. 

«  e  * 

Harry  V.  Wade,  79,  retired  editor  of  the 
Detroit  News;  September  20. 

*  e  * 

Buryl  F.  Engleman,  71,  editor  of 
Coles  County  (Ill.)  Daily  Times-Courier ; 
September  11.  , 

e  e  e 

Jim  Bell,  61,  sports  writer  for  the  Al¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph;  September 
10. 

e  *  e 

Gene  Nesbit,  46,  editor  of  the  Hugo 
(Okla.)  Daily  News;  September  6. 

e  *  e 

Arthur  Perrin,  copy  editor  Melbourne 
(Fla.)  Evening  Times,  and  40  years  with 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  15  of 
them  as  night  sports  editor;  September  1. 

*  e  * 

Harry  MacArththi,  62,  drama,  film  and 
night-club  critic  of  the  Washington  Star- 
News  since  1935;  September  12. 


C.  Vincent  Cleve,  60,  wire  editor, 
Wichita  Eagle  and  former  reporter  for 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier,  Olney  (Ill.) 
Daily  Mail,  editor  of  Olney  Advocate; 
August  5. 

*  e  * 

Robert  V.  Breen,  62,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates; 
September  24. 

*  *  « 

William  G.  Hobson,  81,  former  sales 
manager  of  Rodney  E.  Boone,  which  is 
now  the  Hearst  Advertising  Service;  Sep¬ 
tember  22. 

• 

Court  dismisses  media 
suit  on  judge’s  ban 

The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  has  dis¬ 
missed  a  suit  filed  by  the  South  Bend 
Tribune  and  other  Northern  Indiana 
media  for  an  order  prohibiting  the  Mar¬ 


shall  Circuit  Court  from  excluding  the 
press  from  hearings  in  a  first-degree  mur¬ 
der  case. 

The  high  court  ruled  that  there  was  no 
longer  a  cause  of  action  since  the  case  had 
been  venued  to  Howard  County  Court. 

Howard  County  Judge  Howard  Kinsey 
had  overturned  Marshall  County  Judge 
Tom  Huff’s  restrictions  on  press  coverage 
of  the  trial  of  William  Dauber,  accused  in 
the  shooting  death  of  a  local  used-car 
dealer  (E&P  May  6). 

Huff  had  ordered  all  newsmen  from  the 
courtroom  and  attempted  to  have  one  pool 
reporter  assigned  to  the  trial. 

Judge  Kinsey,  in  overturning  that  deci¬ 
sion  in  July,  cited  “catastrophic  conse¬ 
quences”  as  a  result  of  banning  or  censor¬ 
ing  court  news.  Nevertheless,  the  media 
petitioned  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ 
of  mandamus,  in  an  effort  to  block  future 
actions  such  as  Judge  Huff’s. 


Quick, 

What’s  the  name  of 
the  exposure  control 
made  by  Carlson? 

you’re 

Wrong! 

Most  peoprle  invariably  come  up 
with  the  wrong  name. 

Because  tor  seven  years.  Carlson 
sold  thousands  of  its  older  type 
controls  With  another  name.  The 
one  you  probably  thought  of 

However,  two  years  ago.  we 
developed  the  most  advanced 
exposure  control  system  on  the 
market  — and  gave  it  a  new  name: 

The  Carlson  Exposure  Computer. 

It  s  a  name  worth  remembering 
Because  the  Carlson  Exposure 
Computer  is  accurate,  simpler  to 
learn  and  to  use.  more  automated 
more  dependable  than  any  other 
exposure  control 


It  s  the  only  new  exposure  control 
you  can  buy  with  the  Carlson 
name  on  it 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  it  by  name.  The 
Carlson  Exposure  Computer 


Ckidtif  f  C^Lrktu 

2230  Edgewood  Avenue 
Minneapolis  Minnesota  55426 
612/546-3371  DEPT.  125E 
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Page  Corp.  sells 
papers  to  Knight 

Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  reached 
an  agfreement  to  purchase  the  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger,  the  Columbus  Enquirier 
and  the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald. 

The  purchase,  which  gives  Knight  100 
per  cent  ownership  of  the  three  Page 
newspapers,  w’as  for  an  undisclosed 
amount  of  cash  and  notes.  The  closing  w’as 
expected  next  month. 

Maynard  R.  Ashworth,  president  of  R. 
W.  Page  Corp.,  said  the  papers  were 
being  sold  “because  of  the  diversification 
of  interests  of  the  stockholders  of  the  R. 
W.  Page  Corporation. 

In  January,  1973,  the  R.  H.  Page  Corp. 
purchased  the  A.  H.  Chapman’s  family 
one-third  interest  in  the  company.  Simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  sale,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Chap¬ 
man  Sr.,  resigned  as  vicepresident  and 
director,  and  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr., 
president  of  Knight  Newspapers  Inc., 
resigned  as  director. 

Ashworth  will  become  president  of  the 
Ledger-Enquirer  and  Page  will  become 
president  of  the  Bradenton  Herald,  Hills 
said. 


/  DID  YOU  SWIPi\ 
{  THE  Of f  ICE  COPY  • 
V  OfElP?  -*‘- 


no.  \ 

I  on  IT  : 
AT  HOME,  / 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


S  Editor  &  Publisher 

S  850  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

I 

1  Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now, 

2  addressed  to: 

I  Name  . 

I  Address  . 

• 

I  City . 

1 

•  State  .  Zip  . 

>  Company . 

*  Nature  of  Business  . 

2  □  My  remittance  is  enclosed. 

2  $10  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other 
f  countries  $S  a  yaar. 

L..............— ........... 


Scripps-Howard  weekly 
in  Fla.  to  go  daily 


Lee  Hills,  chairman  of  KNI,  said  local 
management  would  continue  in  control  of 
each  newspaper  and  that  no  personnel 
changes  were  contemplated. 

• 

United  Media  buys 
shopper  and  4  weeklies 

United  Media,  Inc.  announced  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Buyers  Guide,  Inc.  of  Seattle, 
Washington. 

Buyers  Guide,  Inc.  publishes  the  Seattle 
Shopping  News  (164,000  twice  weekly) 
and  four  suburban  Seattle  newspapers 
(98,000  weekly).  They  are  as  follows: 
Ballard  News-Tribune  (22,000) ;  Univer¬ 
sity  District  Herald  (24,000) ;  Northgate 
Journal  (26,000) ;  Aurora  Shoreline  Jour¬ 
nal  (26,000). 

BGI  operates  out  of  a  modern  26,000 
square  foot  building  located  on  three 
quarters  of  an  acre  in  downtown  Seattle. 
The  papers  are  printed  on  BGI’s  Goss 
Urbanite  press.  Annual  revenues  of  BGI 
are  close  to  $3  million. 

In  announcing  the  Seattle  acquisition 
from  UMI’s  new  corporate  headquarters 
in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Charles  A.  Wahl- 
heim,  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
stated,  “We  consider  Seattle,  like  Phoe¬ 
nix,  to  be  one  of  the  more  exciting  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  country.  Boeing’s  strong  come¬ 
back,  growing  diversification  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  Seattle’s  forest  products  indus¬ 
tries  coupled  with  the  fact  Seattle  is  the 
closest  port  to  the  Orient  by  nearly  a 
day’s  travel  makes  Seattle’s  prospects  ex¬ 
tremely  bright.” 

UMI’s  corporate  address  is  P.O.  Box 
11886,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85061. 

• 

Worrell  group  acquires 
Greenburg  Daily  News 

The  Worrell  Group  of  newspapers  of 
Bristol,  Tennessee-Virginia  on  September 
25  agreed  to  purchase  the  Greenburg 
(Ind.)  Daily  News.  All  legal  documents 
pertaining  to  the  transactions  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  completed  by  October  1. 

Edward  Nichols,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Bristol  Herald  Courier  and  Virginia- 
Tennessean,  will  be  president  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Greensburg  Daily  News,  which 
has  a  circulation  of  6,361.  Walter  B. 
Lowe,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Dai¬ 
ly  News  will  stay  on  with  the  title  of 
assistant  publisher. 

Herman  H.  Giles,  senior  vicepresident 
of  the  Bristol  Newspapers,  said  no  per¬ 
sonnel  changes  are  planned  at  Greensburg 
at  this  time.  He  said  the  Daily  News  will 
be  converted  to  offset  printing  when  Ni¬ 
chols  takes  over. 

Nichols  28,  worked  on  newspapers  in 
Florida  before  joining  The  Bristol  papers. 
Acquisition  of  the  Daily  News  brings  the 
number  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  Worrell  Group  to  29.  Included  in 
the  Greensburg  purchase  is  the 
Greensburg  Times,  a  weekly. 

The  transaction  was  brokered  by  Mau¬ 
rice  Henry,  George  Cooper  and  Associates 
of  New  York. 


The  Stuart  (Fla.)  News,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper  since  April  1965,  will 
step  up  its  publication  from  2-days  to 
5-days-a-week  beginning  October  2.  The 
new  publishing  days  will  be  Tuesday 
through  Friday  afternoons  and  Sunday 
mornings. 

The  offset  printed  paper  has  been  pub¬ 
lishing  Thursday  and  Sunday  with  a  peak 
circulation  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  months 
of  16,000  copies.  General  manager  James 
Overton  said  that  the  new  schedule  will  be 
started  with  a  press  run  of  12,500  copies, 
with  one  edition. 

The  News,  established  in  1913,  was  a 
weekly  until  1967  when  S-H  added  the 
Sunday  edition.  Recently,  Overton  said, 
the  Thursday  paper  has  averaged  around 
82-pages  and  the  Sunday  has  run  between 
40  and  48  pages.  Ernest  F.  Lyons  is  the 
editor.  The  paper  carries  UPI  services, 
but  Overton  said  the  front  page  will  re¬ 
main  basically  local. 

The  News  has  87  full-time  full  em¬ 
ployes  in  its  own  plant  and  a  carrier 
organization  of  120.  The  principal  com¬ 
petition  for  readers  in  Stuart  and  vicinity 
are  the  metro  papers  in  W.  Palm  Beach 
and  Miami. 

• 

UPI  names  Herndon 
Fla.  general  manager 

The  appointmient  of  Ray  F.  Herndon  as 
general  manager  for  Florida  of  United 
Press  International  was  announced  by 
Fred  Parker,  Southern'  Division  manager 
in  Atlanta. 

Herndon,  whose  headquarters  will  be  in 
Miami,  succeeds  Don  C.  Becker,  who 
resigned  recently  to  take  a  position  with 
Knight  Newspapers.  Herndon  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  UPI  business  and  sales  oper¬ 
ations,  as  well  as  the  basic  news  and 
newspictures  services  in  the  state  of  Flor¬ 
ida. 

Herndon  moves  to  Miami  from  Brus¬ 
sels,  where  he  has  been  manager  of  the 
European  Division’s  news  and  newspic¬ 
tures  headquarters  for  the  past  year. 


New  Sunday  debuts 

The  first  edition  of  the  Sunday  Penin¬ 
sula  Herald  hit  the  newsstands  on  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  to  begin  7-day  publication  of 
the  Monterey  Peninsula  Herald  for  the 
first  time  in  its  51-year  history. 

The  Herald  has  been  six  afternoons  a 
week  and  previously  published  a  Weekend 
edition  on  Saturday,  which  has  been  dis¬ 
continued.  The  Saturday  Herald  has  been 
moved  to  the  morning  cycle. 

John  Woolfenden,  a  member  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  staff  for  the  past  nine  years,  has  been 
named  Sunday  editor.  He  was,  for  several 
years,  Sunday  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  before  taking  a  job  as  a  movie 
publicist. 
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Food  column 
by  Claiborne 
is  syndicated 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

Retire  at  50? 

Sounded  great — but  when  Craig  Clai¬ 
borne,  then  food  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  announced  his  retirement  back  in 
1971  he  didn’t  mean  retirement  exactly. 

Craig  said  he  was  fed  up  with  the  New 
York  restaurant  scene  and  was  going  to 
live  in  his  Long  Island  house  with  its 
wonderous  kitchen  and  write  and  travel. 

He  hasn’t  stopped  since  the  day  he  left 
the  Times. 

And  now — not  out  of  necessity,  but  “out 
of  fun” — Craig  Claiborne’s  name  is  once 
more  a  column  byline  across  the  country 
as  the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
launches  his  weekly  column. 

A  witty  conversationalist  who  enjoys  a 
laugh  almost  as  much  as  he  enjoys 
preparing  and  writing  about  good  food, 
Craig  got  into  the  newspaper  world  by 
being  a  drop-out,  even  before  drop-outs 
were  fashionable.  In  his  words,  he 
dropped  out  of  pre-medical  studies  at 
Mississippi  State  College  after  two  years 
with  the  help  of  his  professor  brother  and 
friends  because  he  threw  up  and  fainted 
every  time  he  smelled  formaldehyde  (“It 
smelled  like  frying  lard”).  Besides,  he 
said,  it  was  only  his  mother  who  told  him 
he  wanted  to  be  a  doctor. 

Back  home  (his  mother  ran  a  boarding 
house  in  Indianola,  Mississippi),  Craig 
persuaded  his  parents  to  send  him  to  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  It  wasn’t  that  he  was  all  fired-up 
about  being  a  journalist.  Craig  swears  he 
never  read  newspapers  as  a  kid  and/or 
while  he  was  in  the  Navy.  It  was  just 
that  Missouri  was  where  his  favorite 
poet,  Eugene  Field,  had  gone,  and  Craig 
figured  if  it  was  good  enough  for  Eugene 
Field  it  was  good  enough  for  him. 

Graduating  in  1942,  Craig  joined  the 
Navy,  and  after  the  war  worked  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  public  relations  for  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company — spaced  by  a  cog¬ 
nac  sojourn  in  Paris  to  escape  Chicago 


Craig  Claiborne 

and  then  back  again  to  work  at  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Mart.  During  the  Korean  War, 
Craig  was  back  to  the  Navy  for  two  years 
and  “finally  at  33”  knew  what  he  wanted 
to  do.  He  wanted  to  study  at  the  Ecole 
Hoteliere,  the  professional  school  of  the 
Swiss  Hotelkeepers  Association.  He  had 
to  wait  a  year  to  get  in  on  the  GI  Bill,  as 
the  Navy  said  it  would  be  glad  to  keep 
him  occupied  while  he  was  waiting.  Then 
came  the  year  in  Switzerland.  He  sold  a 
couple  of  food  pieces  and  “couldn’t  believe 
it”  when  he  got  paid. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  he 
found  himself  with  nothing  to  do  from 
May  to  September,  when  he  had  landed  a 
job  as  receptionist  as  Go%irmet  Magazine. 
So  he  went  off  to  an  employment  agency 
and  got  a  bartending  job  at  an  inn  north 
of  Nyack.  Working  11  hours  a  day  and 
exhausted,  nevertheless  with  great  style, 
Craig  would  regularly  take  his  pay  and 
on  his  day  off  rent  a  suite  at  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Hotel  in  New  York  and  spend  every 
cent. 

While  at  Gourmet  Magazine,  Craig  had 
met  Jane  Nickerson,  food  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times.  When  she  resigned  in 
1957,  she  recommended  Craig.  The  rest  is 
food  writing  history — and  good  cookbook 
history. 

During  his  years  at  the  Times  the  Clai¬ 


borne  reviews  of  restaurants  in  New 
York,  and  elsewhere,  were  read  by 
New  Yorkers.  And  they  were  watched 
with  apprehension  by  some  restaurant 
owners  who  knew  he  would  never  make  a 
reservation  in  his  own  name  and  could 
appear  anytime.  It  is  said  some  pasted  a 
picture  near  the  cashier’s  desk  to  alert 
the  staff  should  Craig  Claiborne  appear 
in  the  dining  room. 

These  days,  Craig  lives  in  his  East 
Hampton  house  and  has  just  finished  an 
extension  on  the  kitchen  for  an  office  at 
home.  But  he  has  an  office  in  the  old  Post 
Office  Building  in  town  where  he  can 
work  on  the  8-page  Craig  Claiborne  Jour¬ 
nal,  a  twice-monthly  publication. 

His  closest  friend  and  associate  Pierre 
Franey,  former  chef  at  Le  Pavilon  in 
New  York,  is  joining  Craig  in  conducting 
a  culinary  cruise  in  November  on  the  S. 
S.  France  and  the  two  will  give  cooking 
demonstrations  on  a  13-day  trip  around 
the  Caribbean  islands. 

Among  charter  subscribers  to  the  new 
column  are  the  Washington  Post,  Miami 
Herald,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Detroit 
News,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Newsday  and 
the  Boston  Globe. 

• 

Urge  readers  to  buy 
from  same  newsstand 

The  Boston  Globe  is  urging  readers  to 
buy  the  paper  at  the  same  newstand  each 
day,  if  possible,  to  cut  down  on  wasted 
newsprint. 

“It  helps  the  new’spaper  stabilize  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  reduce  unsold  newspapers, 
which  are  essentially  waste.  Home  deliv¬ 
ered  papers  are  also  helpful,  for  there  is 
no  waste,”  said  the  Globe. 

The  Globe  further  told  its  readers  that 
there  may  be  inconveniences  until  the 
tight  newsprint  situation  is  relieved,  like 
abbreviation  or  postponement  of  certain 
features. 

Bargaining  ordered 

The  Manitoba  Labor  Board  has  ordered 
the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  to  begin  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  subject  to  a  court  decision  on  the 
validity  of  the  union’s  certification,  sched¬ 
uled  October  4. 


NORBERT  (we  used  to  call  him  LITTLE  NO-NO)  is  gr  r  r  r  r  r  owing  up.  He  has  a  new  tooth,  a 
new  master  (Sidney),  and  new  hilarious  episodes.  He’s  a  lovable  li’l  cur. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

t/I» 

Affiliated  Publicafient  (OTC)  .  V/t 

Amarican  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  .  l3'/i 

Booth  Nawipapari  (OTC)  .  It« 

Capital  Citias  Com.  (NYSE)  .  43% 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  .  3*4 

Cowlas  Com  (NYSE)  .  *% 

Dow  Jonat  (OTC)  .  3T 

Downa  Comm  (OTC)  .  I'4 

GannaH  (NYSE)  .  3*1/5 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  T 

Marta  Hanki  (NYSE)  . 

Jaffarion-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  Vfh 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  37% 

Laa  Entarprisat  (AM^j  .  14*4 

Madia  Ganaral  (AMEX)  .  35 

Multimadia  (OTC)  .  30 

Naw  York  Timai  (AMEX)  .  12% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  3% 

Pojt  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  10% 

puabacor  (AMEX)  .  14 

Riddar  Publications  (NYSE)  .  i*/i 

Southam  Prats  (CE)  .  Wh 

Spaidal  (OTC)  .  Wf, 

Thomson  Nawtpapart  (CE)  .  I3'4 

Tima  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  3*% 

Timas  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  IS% 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  24 

Washington  Pott  (AM&)  .  24'/i 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  I3'/4 

Addrattograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  13% 

Aldan  El^ronict  (OTC)  .  I 

Altair  (OTC)  .  3% 

Anglo-Canadian  (CE)  .  17*4 

Bair  Corp.  (OTC)  .  I3'A 

B.  C.  Forast  (CE)  .  21% 

Barkay  Photo  (NYSE)  .  14% 

Boita  Catcado  (NYSE)  .  13'/, 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  22% 

Computcan  (OTC)  .  T'A 

Crown  ZallarWh  (NYSE)  .  32% 

Cutlar-Hammar  (NYSE)  .  3S% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  Ii% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  9I<4 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  23 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  IVU 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  17% 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  9 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  131% 

Ehranreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  14% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  31'/, 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  59'4 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  38'/i 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  24% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  2*% 

Great  No.  Nakoota  (NYSE)  .  52'/i 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  .  32% 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  T/t 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  AVA 

Itak  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  3S 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  43'/, 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  .  4% 

MacMillan,  Bloadel  (CE)  .  34 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  20% 

Millmastar  Onyx  (AM^)  .  7% 

Minnesota  Min.  R  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  Bi 

Mioton  (OTC)  .  — 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  11% 

Rockwall  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  2B'/, 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  50% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  li'A 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE) .  S% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  19 

Whaelabrator-Frya  (NYSE)  .  \V/, 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  14% 

Wood  Industries  (AM^)  .  9% 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doramut  (OTC)  .  5 

Doyle,  Dana,  Barnbach  (OTC)  .  11% 

Foote,  Cone,  Balding  (NYSE)  .  11'/, 

Frank,  Clinton  E.  (OTC)  .  10% 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  .  9'/, 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  13% 

Needham,  Harper  4  Steers  (OTC)  .  10% 


Providence  Guild  ends 
strike;  gets  6.2%  hike 

The  Providence  Journal  Co.  resumed 
publication  of  the  Journal  and  Bulletin 
September  26  after  local  41  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  voted  to  accept  a  two-year 
contract  providing  6.2  percent  wage  in¬ 
creases  annually.  The  company  has  been 
publishing  one  edition  a  day  since  the 
strike  began  September  13. 

The  publisher  continued  to  refuse  pay¬ 
ment  of  retroactive  pay  increases  for  a  90- 
day  period  between  January  and  May,  the 
issue  that  led  to  the  strike. 


Judge  blames  press 
in  declaring  mistrial 

Denouncing  the  press  for  prejudicing 
the  jury,  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Federal  Judges 
John  Bartels  declared  a  mistrial  Septem¬ 
ber  25  in  the  case  against  Carmine  Persi- 
co,  a  reputed  Mafia  leader  charged  with 
harboring  a  murder  suspect. 

The  judge  then  dismissed  the  jury  and 
when  the  court  convened  in  mid¬ 
afternoon,  began  trying  the  case  him¬ 
self. 

On  Monday,  before  jury  selection  be¬ 
gan,  Judge  Bartels  had  asked  the  report¬ 
ers  present  to  refrain  from  publishing 
the  defendants’  prior  records.  Both  the 
New  York  Times  and  New  York  Daily 
News  referred  to  the  defendants’  criminal 
records  in  stories  the  next  day. 

The  stories  mentioned  the  defendants’ 
organized  crime  connections  and  said  Per- 
sico  was  serving  a  14-year  federal  prison 
sentence  for  hijacking.  Both  stories  also 
mentioned  that  Russo,  a  defendant,  had 
been  tried  twice  before  for  the  murders  of 
a  bartender  and  waitress,  and  that  both 
had  ended  in  mistrials.  The  Times  story 
ran  on  page  24  and  the  News  story  was 
on  page  20. 

When  the  jury  entered  the  courtroom, 
the  judge  a.sked  the  jurors  who  had  read 
the  articles  to  raise  their  hands.  Two 
jurors  admitted  opening  to  the  page,  but 
said  they  closed  the  paper  “right  away” 
after  seeing  the  headlines.  Other  jurors 
said  they  had  been  told  about  the  stories, 
but  hadn’t  read  them. 

Judge  Bartels  then  granted  motion  for 
a  mistrial  and  pointedly  added:  “This  is 
due  in  part  to  the  failure  of  the  press  to 
make  every  effort  to  grant  this  defendant 
a  fair  trial.  I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  but 
this  jury  will  be  discharged.” 

The  judge  then  granted  the  defense  mo¬ 
tion  for  a  non-jury  trial. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  RATES 

"POSITIONS  WANTID" 

(Payable  wItt  ordar) 


4-weeks  .  . .  SI. 15  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks .  .  S1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $1.35  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  . $1.45  per  line 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Remlffaaca  tboefd  acceeipasy  clatsMed  copy 
wfcan  tubmiffad  ealess  credit  bat  beea  ettoo- 


lltbed.l 

4-weeks  ...  .$1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  . $1.90  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  . $2.00  per  line 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad 
to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is 
$3.60  per  agate  line — $50.40  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Classified  Coetract  Rates  Available 
On  Request 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name 


Address 
City  — 


.State 


.Zip  Code 


Authorized  by. 
Classification  _ 
Copy  _ 


1  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

I  To  Run: _  Weeks _  Till  Forbidden 

I  Please  indicate'  exact  ciassification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

I  Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  SSO  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


Antiques  in  America 

“Antiques  in  America”  is 
written  by  Marry  Baker,  a 
newspaperman  who  grew 
up  in  the  furniture  design 
business,  is  himself  a  collec¬ 
tor  and  antiques  expert.  It 
is  specific,  illustrated,  prac¬ 
tical.  Mis  column  is  respect¬ 
ed  by  professionals  but 
profitable  to  amateurs  and 
is  written  with  real  Yankee 
humor  and  literary  econ¬ 
omy.  The  Washington  Post 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  are 
two  of  the  subscribers.  For 
samples  and  prices  write 
Ihe  Providence  Journal, 
Room  416,  Providence.  R  I. 
02902. 

CAREERS 


FOOD 

KITCHEN  SAMPLETR  —  New  weekly 
column  featuring  nostalgic,  unusual  and 
historic  notes  on  food  (pius  tested  rec¬ 
ipe).  Write  Kitchen  Sampler,  8906 
Camfleld  Dr.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22808. 


GEISERAL 

CONTEMPORARY  FHJATURES 
.Today’s  features  for  today's  iieople: 
Contemporary  Newsfeature  of  the 
'Week,  Changing  Woman,  Stock  Pot. 
Future  Tense.  The  now  subjects  in  now 
style.  For  samples,  write  Contemporary 
.Features,  Box  404,  Chappaqua,  N.Y 
10514.  Today! 

LAW' 

FAMILY  LAW  AND  TAXES— Written 
by  lawyer,  datelined  Washington,  col¬ 
umn  is  now  in  third  successful  year  in 
suburban  weekly.  Two  sample  columns 
free.  8817  Higdon  Dr.,  Vienna,  Va. 
22180. 

^  PAREyr  TIPS 

PAUL’S  PARENT  TIPS— Lively  an 
swers  to  questions  all  kids  (and 
adults)  pose.  20  years  experience. 
Samples.  P.  Burns,  436  Morse,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio  45420. 

'r£4L  estate 

REAL  ESTATE  TAX  IDEAS  written 
by  nationally  known  tsux  attorney  in 
sparkling  prose.  Tax  saving  techniques 
for  real  estate  pros  and  laymen.  Gerald 
J.  Robinson,  Dogwood  Ct.,  Stamford 
Conn.  06903. 


LIVELY.  AUTHORITATIVE  column 
on  working  women,  jobs  and  women’s 
image.  Big  market.  Send  for  samples 
and  prices.  Gateway  Syndicate,  Box 
9175,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63117. 


TRAVEL 

YOUR  WEEKLY  TRAVEL  and  recre¬ 
ation  page  or  supplement.  No  work  for 
you.  only  profit.  Travel  Rates  & 
Places,  Box  246,  Woodside,  N.Y.  11377. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


IDAHO  ANNUAL  outdoor  magazine. 
Outstanding  opportunity  in  growii^ 
recreational  field.  Write  P.O.  Box  7-P, 
Arvada,  Colo.  80001. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiei,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kant.  67654, 


NEW' SPARER  BROKERS 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.  91786 
Daily  Sales,  Appraisals:  (714)  982-0424 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (818)  733-8653  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33615.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  raiGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858  i 


announcements 

mW'SPAPER  BROKERS 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGE'MENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O,  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (206)  262-2411 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Newspaper  sales,  appraisals,  consult¬ 
ing.  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice.  10000  West  75th,  Shawnee  Mission, 
I  Kans.  66204.  Office:  (913)  236-5280: 
Res:  (913)  381-6815.  Be  glad  to  meet 
;  you  at  Kansas  City  International. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


I  The  DIAL  Agency,  1502  Nazareth. 
'  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001,  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.’’ 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Pb  (713)  664-9414 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


AREA  5  recreation  monthly.  Good  po¬ 
tential,  circulation  10.000.  Low  price. 
Box  1334,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

ESTABLLSHED  "MOBILE  HOME” 
TAB.  Un-tapped  expansion,  2  operate, 
$18,000.  Mobile  Home  Messenger,  35588 
Cornell  Dr.,  Yucaipa,  Calif.  92399. 
Ph:  (714)  797-6850. 


PROFITABLE  OFFSET  suburban 
weekly.  Upper  Area  3  metro  county. 
Paid  circulation  4M  plus.  $100,000 
gross.  Owner  moving  up.  Ideal  man 
and  wife  situation.  1*4  gross.  Terms. 
Box  1549,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

3-YEAR-OLD  OFFSET  WEEKLY  in 
bustling  Long  Island  city  of  35,000. 
Terrific  iK>tential,  growing  area.  Box 
1567,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

TWIN  SUBURBAN  WEEKLIES  on 
Long  Island,  N.Y.  Real  estate,  business 
and  equipment.  Box  1545,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, 

ZONE  4 — Weekly  duo  $700M  plus 
gross,  $150M  net,  excellent  offset 
plant,  high  growth  locale,  financial 
references  first  letter.  Box  1053,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


SALE  OR  LEASE:  Entertainment,  art 
weekly  in  Zone  2  capital  area;  poten¬ 
tial;  needs  ad  man;  possible  for  team; 
wonderful  terms.  Box  1552,  Eiditor  ft 
Publisher. 

RAPIDLY  EXPANDING  weekly  offset 
newspaper  (4000  paid)/shopper  (23,000 
free)  combo  on  Florida’s  booming  West 
Coast.  Potential,  including  thrice 
weekly  or  daily,  unlimited.  Gross  al¬ 
most  doubled  in  past  year  to  nearly 
$200,000  and  still  climbing.  $260,000 
with  easy  terms.  Box  1548,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspaiiers 
BILL  KINO  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 


OFFSET  WEIEKLY  established  1908 
in  Area  3.  County  seat,  circulation 
over  4M.  Ideal  for  husband-wife  ag¬ 
gressive  team.  Good  businessman  could 
double  current  $66M  gross  in  a  year. 
Computer  typesetting,  own  camera  and 
press.  Publisher  moving  back  to  metro 
area.  Award-winning  paper.  Box  1285, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


IDEALLY  LOCATED  southern  New 
England  offset  weekly-captive  shopper. 
8500  paid  circulation,  no  plant,  $185,000 
gross.  Sell  $135,006.  Terms;  $60,600 
down,  will  finance  balance.  Declare  fi¬ 
nancial  and  professional  responsibility 
first  letter.  Box  1573,  Editor  ft  PuIh 
Usher. 


ILLNESS  DICTATES  sale  of  resi>ected 
I  adjudicated  weekly  with  $84,000  gross 
I  and  great  potential ;  8000  paid  circula- 
I  tion  plus  4000  circulation  shopper.  Also 
I  includes  complete  mailroom  with  entire 
county  on  plates.  Offset  shop  complete 
except  press.  First  $75,000  takes  it. 
P.O.  Box  E,  Tiburon,  Calif.  94920. 


NORTHERN  MISSOtTRI,  exclusive 
I  county  seat  weekly,  offset,  grossing 
I  $57,400,  priced  $65,500.  $15,000  down 
I  payment,  terms.  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

I  10000  W.  75th,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
I  66204. 


FLORIDA.  Bright,  growing  shopper  in 
best  growth  area;  circulation  10,000 
and  climbing;  grossing  $1M  weekly 
like  clockwork  in  present  “slack”  sea- 
!  son  here.  Owner  preoccupied  with  new 
I  publications.  Will  sell  for  110  percent 
i  of  annual  gross  plus  receivables.  Prin¬ 
cipals  only,  please.  Box  1600,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 


OFFSET  WEEKLY  and  job  shop  in 
busy  Montana  college  city,  good  growth 
potential,  priced  right.  John  N.  Jepson, 
Hughes  Real  Estate,  Box  457,  Helena, 
Mont.  59601. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WEST-GERMAN  NEWSPAPER 
GROUP  wants  isolated  non-competitive 
situated  daily  grossing  $1,506,000  up  to 
$10,000,000.  Purchase  or  partnership. 
Prefer  Zones  1,  2,  3.  Replies  to  Box 
1542.  Editor  ft  Publisher  handled  in 
strict  confidence. 


BUYERS  AVAILABLE  for  quality 
dailies  (all  sizes)  and  large  weeklies, 
letterpress  or  offset.  Prospective  sellers 
invited  to  inquire  in  confidence.  Brokers 
protected.  W.  W,  Spurgeon  Jr.,  con¬ 
sultant,  550  Merchants  National  Bank 
Building,  Muncie,  Ind.  47305.  (317) 
289-9966. 


NEWSPAPERMAN,  12  years  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  large  weekly/small  daily. 
Box  1283,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-8356 


LET  US  HETLP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
(^.  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City.  ^a. 


PRESS  TIME  WANTED 

NEED  COMMERCIAL  QUALITY 
printers  for  circular  printing.  Heat-set 
equipment  a  necessity.  For  2-year  con¬ 
tract  of  monthly  circular  printing  in 
several  key  regions  across  the  country. 
Box  1587.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
BINDERY 


PAPEDMAN  COLLATOR/ INSERTER, 
full  or  tab  sigs,  plus  quarter  fold, 
wrapper  and  tyer  attachment.  Brand 
new  (job  discontinued).  Save  dollars. 
Phone  (616)  945-9554,  Hastings,  Mich. 


^4^2^  WAX  ER 


Smoothly  woKOt  prooN,  nowtprint,  ovor- 
loyi  &  film.  No  wovy  ridpos.  dry  orooi, 
wax  00X0  ot  odpof  or  wex  bloodihrowgh 
Cloon  prirtting.  Procticol.  Cortvoftiont. 

Calibrated  dial  coating  control  Accurate  cali¬ 
brated  thermostat 


MicJiute  Co,  9/lc. 


ftostofi  Post  Rood 
CLINTON,  CONN.  06413 
Telophofie:  13031  669-6000 


FOR 

SPEEDY  PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  nuni* 
ber  given  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  & 
Publisher,  850  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manilla  en> 
velope. 

Editor  dc  Publisher  is  not  responsible 
for  the  return  of  any  material  sub* 
mitted  to  its  advertisers. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
STEREOTYPE 


PHOTON  71S-10,  3  years,  8  type  faces. 
Kood  condition.  $4500. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
P.O.  Box  226  Norcroes,  Ga.  30071 

(404)  448-6550 


ELEKTRONS  for  sale— Six  1966  ma¬ 
chines.  Manually  oi>erated.  equipped 
with  Mohr  saws  and  hydraquadders. 
Any  reasonable  offer  considered.  Box 
1599,  Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call  (212) 
682-1234,  ext.  412. 


GOOD  BUTS — offset  composition  equip-  ! 
ment  (trade-ins  for  (Dompugraphics)  | 
from  clean  plants  and  proud  owners:  i 
Justowriters,  used  Compugraphics,  Fo- 
totype  (Compositors,  Headliners,  Fair- 
child  PTS  2020,  Photon  713-5,  Linofilm 
Quick,  ATF,  Varitypers,  etc.  National 
Publishers’  Supply  Corp.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
54923  or  18  W.  22nd,  NYC  10010. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes— Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  St..  N.Y.C.  (212)  964-1370. 


PHOTON  560’s  (2)— Discs,  parts,  etc.  i 
Perfect  condition.  Make  offer.  (312)  | 
834-0900,  ext.  10. 


COMETS  "600"  Scries,  TTS,  electric 
pot,  mat  detector,  #1975,  as  is  where 
is,  S.  F.  $1500.  Other  COMETS:  #1977, 
#3361,  #3442.  #3698. 

LINOTYPES,  Model  35.  #61,185; 

Model  36,  #68252.  Spare  parts,  mats, 
magazine  racks. 

INTERTYPES.  F-4.  F-4-4,  G-4-2:  Saws. 
Vandercook  Proof  Presses,  Ludlow, 
Universal  Cabinet,  L.R.  mats.  Elrod. 
Write  or  phone 
CLAREMONT  PRESS 
506  Arballo  Dr. 

San  EVancisco,  Calif.  94132 
(415)  58T-2866 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08057. 
(609)  235-7614. 


WHO  NEEDS  TURTLES?  You  do  if 
you  don’t  use  jmSpacemakers.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  M^ina,  Ohio  44256. 


ENGRAVING 

HELL-KLISCHOGRAPH  model  K181 
and  control  console.  Ebccellent  condition. 
Engraves  dry  from  magnesium  plate. 
Best  offer.  Call  Mr.  Gervon,  (609) 
989-7800. 


MAILROOM 


MUELLER  INSERTING  MACHINE 
Model  EMIO-N.  Includes  1  main  section 
feeder,  1  opening  station,  1  insert  feeder 
and  conveyor  belt  delivery  unit;  with 
electrical  equipment  and  controls.  Call 
or  write  Somerset  Publishing  Co.,  320 
Campus  Dr.,  Somerset,  N.J.  08873. 
(201)  469-0400. 


MATERIAL  Ft)R  SALE 


SAVE  MONET  on  cold  type  paper  and 
litho  films.  National  Publishers’  Sup¬ 
ply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wis.  54923. 
phone  (414)  361-0660,  or  18  W.  22ml, 
NYC.  10010,  phone  (212)  691-9850. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
t  Paper  (3orp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Lot  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  S'"A’nC-FRE3E  pert  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  terite; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  3  units  with 
folder.  15  hp,  1965-66  model.  One  unit 
has  sidelay.  $39,000.  NEWS  KING 
add-on  unit.  Brand  new  with  roll 
stand.  $14,500.  NE^WS  KING  (2)  add¬ 
on  units.  Stacked  with  stacked  roll 
stands.  Brand  new,  $29,000.  NEWS 
KING  folder,  used.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  15hp.  hoist,  all  controls,  $7,500. 
N.  J.  Babb,  Box  1777,  Spartanburg, 
S.C.  29301.  (803)  585-3678. 


Hoe  Color  Convertible 

6  units,  3  Super  imposed  Color 
Plate  Cylinders,  22^^"  cutoff, 
double  balloon  formers,  skip 
slitters,  reels,  tensions,  pasters, 
speed  50,000  per  hour,  manu¬ 
factured  1952-64. 

Goss  Headliner  Mark  I 

7  units,  2  Color  Cylinders,  23^* 
cutoff. 

Goss  Urbanite 

5  units,  1  heavy  duty  folder,  1 
standard  folder  with  %  page  at¬ 
tachment,  5  sets  standard  roll 
arms,  3  sets  reels,  tensions  and 
pasters. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  NJ.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


GOSS  HEADLINER  Mark  I,  6  units 
plus  double  color  deck.  Cutoff  is  23-9/16. 
New  1962,  Box  1563,  Elditor  & 
Publisher.  ^ 

(TOLOR  KING,  2  unite,  2  roll  stands,  ’ 
quarter  folder,  counterstacker,  electric  ^ 
roll  hoist,  ink  agitators,  can  sea 
running,  new  1964.  E.  H.  Richey  Co.. 
1417  Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90015.  (213)  748-5954. 


GOSS  URBANITE,  6  unite,  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

GOSS  4  unit  Suburban. 

COTTRELL  4  or  6  unit  V-H. 
excellent  condition. 

COTTRELL  VANGUARD.  22%  x 
31.  2  unit. 

GOSS  (IMMUNITY.  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

COTTRELL  5  unit  V-15A,  new 
1969. 

HOE  ALLER  units. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N,  Leavitt  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 

SACRIFICE:  Complete  Web  offset 
plant.  Everything  you  need  for  large 
weekly  or  small  daily.  3  unit  Color 
King,  complete  darkroom.  Photon,  i 
processors,  bundler,  light  tables,  wax-  > 
era,  etc.  Located  in  Lubbock,  Texas.  | 
Make  offer.  Call  Mr.  Coker.  (806) 
762-0601  or  (806)  792-8969. 


6-UNIT  COTTRELL  V-15A,  in¬ 
stalled  new  December  1972.  In¬ 
cludes  30hp  drive,  50"  roll  stands, 
Baldwin  water  system,  hoist,  re¬ 
lated  miscellaneous.  This  is  a  rare 
buy  in  a  press  of  this  size,  this 
age.  $100,000.  Will  consider  break¬ 
ing  up.  Delivery  in  4  weeks. 

3  unit  VANGUARD  $20,000 

COLOR  KING  Balloon  $3,500 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EXJUIPMENT 
P.O.  Box  226  Norcross,  (la.  30071 
(404)  448-6550 


6-UNIT  SUBURBAN,  folder.  Also  3 
single  Suburban  units.  3-unit  Com¬ 
munity.  Claremont  Press,  506  Arballo 
Dr..  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94132.  (415) 
587-2866. 


2-UNIT  AFT-WEB  press,  22%  x  35" 
including  rollstand,  %  folder,  com¬ 
pressor  and  hoist.  Price  $23,500.  Ph : 
(503)  282-8211. 


WALKER  TURNER  Band  Saw,  16" 
throat,  serial  0000410. 

HOE  COMBINATION  Saw  and  Trim¬ 
mer,  ^rial  1280. 

HOE  JIGSAW  and  Drill.  Serial  400. 

HOE  FLAT  ROUrER,  Serial  672. 

STEEL  TABLE,  28"  x  72", 

STA-HI  Premier  Shaver,  Serial 
ltl56353Hl,  Spare  Blade. 

HAMMOND  Easy  Caster,  Electric, 
Serial  1290. 

HAMMOND  Easy  Caster.  Gas,  No 
Serial  #. 

STA-HI  Curved  Router,  Serial  73655, 
22-yt"  cut  off. 

STA-HI  Curved  Router,  Serial  15726, 
2294"  cut  off. 

STA-HI  Form-O-Scorch,  Serial  N6798. 
2294"  cut  off. 

STA-HI  Form-O-Scorch,  Serial  A5009, 
22-94"  cut  off. 

WOOD  PONY  Autoplate.  Serial  2560, 
22-94"  cut  off. 

WOOD  PONY  Autoplate,  Serial  122PO. 
2  2  94"  cut  off. 

HAMMOND  FLAT  ROUTER,  Serial 
1566. 

HOE  MAT  ROLLER,  Serial  1194. 

HOE  MAT  ROLLER.  Kj  Number. 

KEMP  Metal  Pot.  Electric,  Serial  973. 

2  CURVED  APS  Curved  Scorchers. 

2  FLAT  APS  Scorchers. 

CONTACT  PAUL  J.  MAJOR.  THE 

BERKSHIRE  EAGLE.  PITTSFIELD. 

MASS.  01201.  TEL.  (413)  447-7311. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


USED  ADDRESSOGRAPH  top  drawer 
1800  for  CB  plates.  Contact  Ken  Herb, 
P.O.  Box  567,  Green  Valley,  Ariz. 
85614.  (602)  625-4205. 

GOSS  MARK  I  Headliner,  4  or  more 
units.  2294-inch  cutoff.  Color  deck, 
automatic  pasters.  Bailoon  formers. 
CLAREMONT  PRESS 
506  Arballo  Dr. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94132 


NEW  JERSEY  PRINTER  requires  ad¬ 
ditional  newsprint.  White  32  pound- 
sizes  15",  30",  45"  or  60"  widths.  Can 
use  400  tons.  Reply  to  Box  808,  East 
Norwich,  N.Y.  11732  or  call  Roy  Lach, 
(516)  433-1720. 


USED  PAPER  ROLL  HANDLER 
IN  GOOD  CONDmON. 

BOX  1570,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 


ONE  CHESHIRE  BASE  wanted.  Model 
#528.  Call  collect:  (201)  469-0400, 

Tony  Mastricoro  or  Bob  Murphy. 


ADDITIONAL  NEWSPRINT  NEEDED. 
White  30  or  32  pound  sizes.  Will  take 
31-,  32-  or  33-inch  widths.  40-inch  or 
less  diameter.  Any  amount  up  to  a 
carload.  Call  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Barnes 
collect  at  (502)  726-9507. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


BOY  CREW'S 


•  •  BOY  CREWS  •  • 

Established  reputation  —  Well  ex¬ 
perienced  with  Midwest  and  East¬ 
ern  newspapers.  Our  crew  man¬ 
agers  are  furnished  station  wag¬ 
ons,  base  salary,  bonus,  weekly 
expenses  and  many  other  ben¬ 
efits.  Let  us  help  you  get  the  job 
done. 

Box  1505,  Editor  &  Publisher 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exi)ert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  (3ity.  N.J.  07307 
(201)  669-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


CIRCULARS — Newsprint,  Press  time 
for  4-8-12-16  page  tab.  Write,  phone 
for  quote.  Tribune-Record,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  306,  Cadillac,  Mich.  (616)  775-3361. 


Help 

Wanted  ••• 


ACADEMIC 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  CAR¬ 
OLINA  is  looking  for  an  exceptional 
photojournalism  teacher.  MA  and  sig¬ 
nificant  teaching  and/or  media  experi¬ 
ence  a  must.  Innovative  spirit  to  work 
with  students  and  staff  on  unusual 
photo  experiences  essential.  Opportun¬ 
ity  to  develop  new  courses.  Salary 
open :  Fall,  1974.  Equal  Opportunity- 
Affirmative  Action  employer.  Send  r^ 
sume  to  Dr.  Henry  T.  Price,  News-MU 
torial  Chairman,  College  of  Journalism, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia, 
S.C.  29208. 

JOURNALISM  TEACHER  with  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  background  plus 
interest  in  behavioral  sciences.  MA  and 
media  experience.  January  1974.  Write: 
Head,  Dept,  of  Journalism,  Kansas 
State  University,  Manhattan,  Kans. 
66506. 

ADVERTISING/PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
faculty  position  in  growing  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  Department.  Teaching  vis¬ 
ual  communications,  basic  and  advanced 
advertising,  public  relations  and  graph¬ 
ics.  Masters  degree  and  professional  ex¬ 
perience,  interest  and  ability  in  teach¬ 
ing  are  essential.  Write  Roger  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Chairman,  Mass  Communications 
Dept.,  Moorhead  State  College,  Moor¬ 
head,  Minn.  56560.  The  college  is  an 
equal  opportunity,  affirmative  action 
employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
who  will  also  be 
ASSISTANT  TO 
PUBLISHER 
National  Rotogravure 
Newspaper  Magazine 
10,000,000  Circulation 

Self-starter,  good  administrator,  able  to 
deal  successfully  with  pmple.  Important 
role  with  growing  publication.  Experi¬ 
ence  required  in  some  phase  of  mag¬ 
azine  and/or  newspaper  operations. 
Especially  valuable:  background  in 
corporate  budgeting,  plus  knowledge  of 
circulation,  and/or  advertising,  and/or 
marketing,  and/or  promotion-publicity- 
public  relations,  and/or  editorial,  and/ 
or  printing  production.  Age  range  pre¬ 
ferred  although  not  mandatory.  30-60. 
Pay  range :  $25,000-$30,000  starting 

salary,  and  incentive  plan.  Midtown 
Manhattan.  Box  1607,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGEMENT 

OPPORTUNITY 

Frankly,  we  are  looking  for  princi¬ 
pally  these  qualities  in  a  management 
candidate:  a  creative  mind  that  is  fer¬ 
tile  with  imagination  and  good  judg¬ 
ment,  linked  together  with  the  strength 
of  character  to  not  only  motivate  but 
to  excite  and  command  the  respect  of 
a  staff  of  sixteen. 

This  is  a  fun-filled,  youthfully  staffed, 
and  progressive  newspaper  in  Chart 
Area  5  with  a  meaningful  purpem  ded¬ 
icated  to  good  journalistic  principles 
and  strongly  oriented  to  the  growth  of 
the  community.  The  person  filling  this 
position  will  have  opportunity  to  Im¬ 
plement  within  current  guidelines,  and 
we  are  willing  to  revise  those.  He  will 
have  the  privilege  of  being  listened  to 
fairly. 

If  you  feel  that  this  type  structure  fits 
into  your  lifestyle,  tell  us  about  your¬ 
self  in  the  strictest  of  confidence.  We 
will  acknowledge  all  replies.  Box  1588, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMIMSTRATIVE 

EDITOR/BUSINESS  MANAGER  com¬ 
bination,  Hailey,  Idaho,  3200  circula¬ 
tion  county  seat  weekly  12  miles  from 
Sun  Valley.  Livestock-resort  oriented 
economy.  Must  be  thorouRhIy  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  weekly  offset 
operation.  Central  plant  offset  printing. 
We  have  4  county  seat  weeklies  in 
Southern  Idaho.  Good  opportunity  for 
aRRressive  person.  Salary  and  commis¬ 
sion  on  increases.  Hospitalization,  life 
insurance,  pension  plan  paid  by  com¬ 
pany.  Send  full  resume  to  Gordon 
Glasmann,  Northside  News,  Jerome, 
Idaho  83338. 

MIAMI  BEACH,  FLORIDA  daily 
paper  and  4  weeklies  plus  heavy  print¬ 
ing  outside  papers  and  reprints,  wants 
general  manager,  all  phases,  all  de¬ 
partments.  Complete  resume  to  Bruun, 
Miami  Beach  Sun-Reporter,  Box  420, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.  33139. 


CONTROLLER 

A  major  Florida  newspaper  is  seeking 
an  aggressive  person  in  the  financial 
field  as  Controller,  who  has  extensive 
experience  in  budgeting,  cost  control 
and  forecasting.  He  will  be  responsible 
for  accounting  functions  that  include 
financial  reporting,  billing  and  accounts 
receivable.  He  should  have  the  technical 
rapacity  through  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  handle  a  medium  sizeil  com¬ 
pany’s  daily  financial  operations.  Those 
interested  should  include  in  a  resume 
experience  and  educational  background, 
personal  data  and  salary  requirements. 
Reply  to  Box  1533,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


URCVLATlOy 

AGGRE3SSIVE  SALES  and  service 
take-charge  person  for  home  delivery 
zone  manager  on  6-day  morning.  Field 
operator  e.xperience  essential.  Your  fu¬ 
ture  is  excellent  if  you  can  produce. 
Send  complete  resume  of  what  you 
have  done  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small 
6-day  daily.  Beautiful,  fast  growing 
city  30  miles  from  Disney  World.  Pre¬ 
fer  ambitious  assistant  ready  to  move 
up.  Great  growth  potential.  Salary 
open.  Call  Publisher— (813)  422-4991  or 
(813)  676-2571. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  9,500 
6-day  evening  newspaper.  Take  charge 
of  distribution.  Excellent  opportunity  to 
move  up  to  No.  1  post  and  earn  excel¬ 
lent  salary.  Assistant  furnished.  Car 
allowance,  bonus  arrangement.  Grow 
with  us  as  we  move  to  new  plant  in 
1974.  Contact  D.  J.  Bullock.  Sturgis 
Journal,  Sturgis,  Mich.  49091.  Ph : 
(616)  651-5407. 

ZONE  5  morning-evening  Sunday 
growing  newspaper  needs  a  City  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager.  Should  have  ex¬ 
perience  with  street  sales,  trucking  and 
union  labor.  Excellent  opportunity  with 
retirement,  accident-health  and  life  in¬ 
surance.  (jar  furnished.  Salary  open. 
Send  detailed  resume  to  Box  1540, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  able,  aggressive 
and  ambitious  circulator  to  participate 
in  growth  of  an  outstanding  23,000 
afternoon  and  Sunday  daily  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Opening  now  for  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager.  Send 
resume  to  Bill  Sickels,  Circulation  Di¬ 
rector,  Daily  Camera,  P.O.  Box  691. 
Boulder,  Colo.  80302. 


GOT  A  SOLID  circulation  background 
with  new  ideas  for  the  future?  'This  is 
the  person  we  are  looking  for  to  be 
circulation  manager.  We  are  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  someone  who  is 
promotion  minded  and  could  develop 
plans  for  100%  circulation  for  special 
occasions.  No  holds  barred  on  other 
ideas.  We  are  a  solidly-based  31,000 
daily  located  in  a  prime  recreation  area 
in  Kentucky  with  excellent  insurance, 
pension  and  vacation  plans.  Please 
write  directly,  stating  salary  require¬ 
ments,  or  call  Bob  Grimm,  days  (502) 
443-1771;  after  6  PM  (502)  443-7088. 
The  Sun-Democrat,  P.O.  Box  30,  Pa¬ 
ducah,  Ky.  42001. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCVLATWN 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  an  experienced 
and  enthusiastic  circulation  director  for 
a  suburban  weekly  group  of  newspa¬ 
pers  located  in  Area  2.  If  interested 
please  send  resume  to  Box  1579,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISIISG 

BEAUTIFUL  AREA  on  the  salt  water, 
northern  Area  9,  needs  aggressive,  pro¬ 
motional  minded  classified  and  display 
sales  representatives  for  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  and  related  publica¬ 
tions.  Box  1576,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHARP,  AGGRESSIVE  shirt-sleeve  ad 
salesman.  Will  listen  to  new  J-School 
grads.  Can  learn  all  departments.  Grow¬ 
ing  Zone  8  weekly,  beautiful  area.  Must 
include  resume,  references,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  first  letter.  Box  1689, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  WYOMING  weekly  needs  aggres¬ 
sive  ad  manager  good  at  both  sales 
and  layout.  Should  have  minimum  of  2 
years  advertising  experience.  Send 
complete  resume  and  evidence  of  ability 
to  Don  Schmidt,  The  News-Record, 
Gillette.  Wyoming  82716. 


NE'W  HAMPSHIRE  offset  weekly.  Ad 
manager  needed  by  aggressive  and 
growing  weekly.  Live  and  work  in 
pleasant  and  clean  New  Hampshire. 
Want  man  or  woman  with  display  ad 
experience  and  flair  for  promotion.  Ex¬ 
cellent  starting  salary,  attractive  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  fringe  benefits.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  with  growing 
communications  company.  Tell  us  about 
yourself.  Write  Box  1611,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

For  a  sharp,  aggressive  shirt-sleeve 
type  ad  manager,  we  offer  an  excellent 
opiKjrtunity  to  become  identifie<l  with  a 
group  of  Zone  5  weekly  newspapers. 
What  do  we  want  from  you?  A  proven 
track  record  in  competitive  sales — ami 
a  genuine  desire  for  a  greater  chal¬ 
lenge.  We’re  looking  for  the  No.  1  per¬ 
son — but  if  you  are  a  No.  2  person 
knocking  on  the  door,  let’s  hear  from 
you. 

W'hat  will  you  get  from  us  in  the  way 
of  personal  reward?  Salary,  bonus,  life 
and  medical  insurance,  plus  excellent 
retirement  and  investment  plans. 

Send  us  your  resume — with  emphasis 
on  your  sales  achievements.  It  will  be 
handleci  with  the  utmost  discretion. 
Box  1494,  Editor  &  I^iblisher. 

WANTED:  MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE 
for  Midwest  newspaper  group  to  replace 
25  year  old  who  joined  us  right  out  of 
college  and  has  moved  to  Advertising 
Director  position  with  one  of  our 
papers.  If  you  are  willing  to  work  hard 
and  learn,  we  have  the  program  to 
move  you  into  management  at  a  young 
age.  Degree  is  necessary.  Masters 
degree  and/or  some  sales  experience 
helpful.  Starting  salary  $16,000  to 
$18,000.  Send  resume  to  Box  1596, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESPERSON 

Sacramento,  California 
The  Sacramento  Bee  has  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  experienced  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesperson.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience 
— to  $314.71  per  week.  Must  have 
layout  ability.  Permanent,  full-time 
position  offers  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  and  employe  benefits.  Apply  in 
lierson  or  send  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 
21st  &  Q 

Sacramento,  California  95816 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


IF  YOU  HAVE  a  good  background  in 
advertising  and  want  to  be  your  own 
boss,  our  organization  is  ready  to 
branch  out  and  needs  good  people  who 
want  to  make  top  dollar.  You  can  be¬ 
come  publisher  plus  %.  Investment  of 
$5000  required.  Call  Mr.  Hunter,  (312) 
471-2734. 


HELP  WANTED 
^^EDrfoRIAL^ 


REPORTER  WHO  CAN  WRITE:  We 
need  experienced  reporter — 2  or  3  years, 
nothing  less — who  knows  how  to  get  the 
tough  story,  and  then  can  put  it  to¬ 
gether  in  a  punchy  AM  style.  We  are 
part  of  the  largest  group  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  No  beginners,  please.  Box  1613, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/WRITER 

Applications  being  accepted  to  fill  va¬ 
cancy  in  major  Washington  news  office 
for  top-flight  newspaper  person.  Duties 
to  include  copy  editing,  rewriting,  help¬ 
ing  to  direct  large  staff.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Salary  open.  Reply  by 
mail  to  Box  1612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Experienced,  to  cover 
local  government  and  business  beat. 
Some  wire  experience  helpful.  Per¬ 
manent  position  and  good  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Editor,  Hobbs  Daily  News- 
Sun,  Box  860,  Hobbs,  N.M.  88240. 

CITY  EDITOR  wanted  for  27,000  cir¬ 
culation  PM  daily  in  Zone  6.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  be  knowledgeable,  mature 
and  experienced  with  a  flair  for  layout 
and  for  finding  the  human  side  of  a 
story.  Salary  negotiable  depending 
upon  ability.  Send  resume,  clips,  layout 
samples,  references  to  Box  1567,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SOCIETY  EDITOR  for  South  Florida 
PM.  Strong  on  local  news,  (jood,  fast 
writing :  heads,  layout  required.  Top 
area,  modern  plant.  Reply  Box  1517, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDUCATION  WRITER 
National  educational  survey  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Zone  8  has  immediate  opening 
for  experienced  education  writer  with 
interest  or  background  in  mathematics 
education.  First  assignment  will  be  to 
write  non-technical  reports  to  various 
audiences  describing  results  of  national 
study  of  mathematics  achievement.  Fu¬ 
ture  assignments  include  reports  in  art, 
literature,  music  and  other  areas.  Send 
resume,  samples  of  educational  writing 
to  Box  1568,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  Equal 
opportunity  employer. 

EDITOR  for  6-day  medium  small  daily. 
Complete  responsibility  for  editorial 
and  news.  Good  staff  available.  Pleasant 
community.  Zone  2.  Write  giving  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1550,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE’VE  GOT  AN  IDEA  about  news 
coverage  —  local,  in-depth,  different 
and  in  a  wider  area.  To  make  it  a 
reality,  we  need  to  expand  our  staff 
and  staff  management.  We’re  looking 
first  for  2  top-notch  managers  with 
solid  experience.  Call  one  a  city  ed¬ 
itor,  the  other  a  managing  ^itor. 
That’ll  do  until  we  talk.  We’re  a 
medium  sized  Southeast  daily  looking 
towards  a  new  staff  of  20  profes¬ 
sionals.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  1301. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS.  EDITORS 

Several  top  opportunity  professional 
openings  in  metro  regional  newsroom. 
Area  5.  Metropolitan  standards,  pace, 
pay.  Looking  for  men  and  women  who 
can  add  to  a  70,000  PM  prize-winner. 
Please  be  advised  that  we  are  seeking 
permanent  replacements  for  striking 
newspaper  guild  members.  Write  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Box  1512,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DESKMAN  for  growing  14,000  offset 
PM,  top  Southwest  Florida  area.  Must 
be  good  copy  handler,  versatile,  con¬ 
genial.  Modern  facilities.  Goo<l  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person.  Reply  Box 
1514,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


THE  SAN  JUAN  STAR  wants  an  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter.  Must  be  bilingual 
in  Spanish-English.  Excellent  salary, 
benefits.  Write: 

Managing  Editor 
The  San  Juan  STAR 
G.P.O.  Box  4187 
San  Juan,  P.R.  00936 


SPORTS  WRITE'R-EDITOR  for  fast 
growing  9,000  PM.  Must  be  resourceful, 
imaginative  and  experienced.  Excellent 
salary,  free  rein.  Zone  2.  Box  1539, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  BDITO®  for  prize-winning 
small  daily  near  dynamic  Southern  city 
with  big  league  and  college  sports. 
Major  assignment,  to  cover  sports  of 
several  high  schools,  direct  growing 
staff.  Box  1562,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Zone  9  daily 
newspaper.  Want  person  with  _  proven 
management  ability  to  supervise  and 
direct  all  Editorial  departments.  Send 
written  resume  with  complete  details 
of  education,  experience  and  minimum 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1569,  Editor 
&  Publiser.  All  applications  will  be 
held  confidential. 


REPORTERS 

Freelance  from  all  major  markets  in 
Florida,  Southwest,  northern  and  south¬ 
ern  California,  Chicago,  Georgia,  New 
England,  to  cover  home  furnishings  and 
contract  markets  for  a  new  semi¬ 
monthly  Time  format  magazine.  Major 
opportunity.  Send  resume  to:  Rooms, 
Suite  507,  380  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  expanding  15,000 
PM,  South  Florida.  Modern  plant. 
Quick,  solid  news  sense ;  head  writing, 
layout,  ability  to  work  with  others  re¬ 
quired.  References.  Reply  Box  1611, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  NEWSPERSON  for 
growing  semi-weekly  in  central  New 
Mexico.  Write  details,  references  to 
Box  25,  Belen,  N.M,  87002. 


MEDIA 

WRITER 

Opportunity  for  growth  is  the  key 
factor  for  this  position.  Initially, 
will  research  and  write  basic  pieces 
and  by  developing  your  skills  will 
be  responsible  for  contacts  with 
specialized  print  media  and  creat¬ 
ing  major  publicity  efforts. 

The  successful  applicant  must  have 
demonstrated  journalism  writing 
and  human  relations  skills. 

LIBERAL  BENEFITS  WITH 
4  WEEKS  VACATION  AFTER  1  YR 

Please  send  resume  with  salary 
history  to:  Mrs.  Campbell,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept. 

Girl  Scouts 
of  the  USA 

830  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Equal  Opportunity 
Committ^  to  Affirmative  Action 


LIVE-WIRE  reporter  sought  for  15,000 
afternoon  daily  on  Florida’s  exploding 
East  Coast.  Need  not  be  long  on  experi¬ 
ence  but  must  be  eager.  Send  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  requirements  to  Bob 
ETnns.  Executive  Editor.  The  News  Tri¬ 
bune,  Ft.  Fierce,  Fla.  33450. 


EDITOR 

COPY  EDITOR 

Leading  national  nursing  journal  in 
northern  New  Jersey  seeks  copy  editor 
with  administrative  ability.  Clinical  ed¬ 
iting  experience  preferred.  The  editor 
we  want  must  be  highly  skilled  in 
handling  magazine  copy,  and  able  to 
take  charge  of  sijecial  ^itorial  projects. 
Fast-paced  job  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  major  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Good  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  letter  and  resume  to: 

BOX  1586 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


EDITOR  with  experience,  energy  and 
imagination  to  take  over  changing 
women’s  pages  of  6-day  AM  in  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Write, 
with  resume  and  clips,  to  Raymond 
Siegler,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily 
Kennetec  Journal,  Augusta,  Maine 
04330. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  California 
suburban  daiiy.  Must  have  editorial 
writing  experience.  Please  send  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  background,  including 
education  and  work  experience  with 
examples  of  editorials  actually  pub¬ 
lished  to  Box  1571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
All  replies  will  be  treated  confidentially. 
Excellent  salary  and  employee  benefits. 

FINANCIAL 

JOURNALIST 

With  5  or  more  years  ex¬ 
perience.  With  knowl¬ 
edge  of  commodities. 

To  join  expanding  staff 
of  world  renowned  inter¬ 
national  news  agency. 
Position  will  be  based  in 
Chicago. 

Wire  service  background 
with  international  experi¬ 
ence  preferred,  but  not 
essential. 

Salary  $19,000  per  annum. 

Please  send  resume,  in  confidence, 
to  the  BUREAU  CHIEF 

Reuters,  Ltd. 

141  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago,  III.  60604 

No  appointments  scheduled 
until  resumes  are  received 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporters  ! 
and  salesmen  are  needed.  The  Dix  News  | 
Media  has  purchased  a  paper  in  Dade 
City,  Florida  and  are  in  the  process  of 
reorganizing  its  staff.  This  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity  for  reporters  or  sales¬ 
men  with  limited  experience.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Steve  Dix,  Pasco  News,  Dade 
City.  Fla.  33526. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Prize-winning  women’s  department  of 
medium  sized  Zone  4  offset  daily  needs 
a  desk  person  sharp  on  heads  and  lay¬ 
out  and  heavy  on  imagination  and  in¬ 
itiative.  Fine  town,  young  staff  and 
good  future.  Box  1594,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EiDITOR— Large  metro- 
ixilitan  alternative  weekly  with  90,000 
circulation  seeks  tough,  experienced, 
imaginative  person  with  very  high 
standards  as  managing  editor.  Salary, 
bonuses  and  stock.  Box  1675,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  CAPABLE  and  have  a 
desire  to  edit  and  manage  a  good 
weekly  newspaper  in  booming  Tennessee 
town,  call  (615)  526-7161  and  ask  for 
Mrs.  Osia  Williams. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  AM 

At  least  3  years  ext>erience.  Excellent 
working  conditions  and  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
City  Editor,  Sun-Sentinel,  P.O.  Box 
131,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33302. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  based  in 
Washington,  D.C.  seeking  editor-writer. 
Responsibilities  to  include  editing  of 
two  national  publications,  pamphlets, 
brochures,  others.  Should  thoroughly 
familiar  with  production.  Minimum  ex¬ 
perience — 5  years.  Send  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to  Box  1605, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  627 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


PRESSROOM 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  Subur¬ 
ban  Community,  Stripping  and  plate¬ 
making  desirable.  Go<^  pay  and  bene¬ 
fits  for  right  person.  Write  Dispatch, 
Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  86222. 


WANTED:  Exi>erienced  Goss  Urbanite 
pressman.  Good  opportunity.  Miami 
Beach  Sun-Reporter.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  Al  Burkert.  P.O.  Box  420, 
Miami  Beach,  Ela.  33139  or  call  (305) 
532-4531. 

GENERAL  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN. 
We  are  looking  for  a  person  to  super¬ 
vise  our  morning-evening-Sunday  press¬ 
room  operation,  daily  combined  68,000, 
Sunday  63,000.  Letterfiex  with  Goss 
Headliner  6  units  and  halfdeck.  Chal¬ 
lenging  job  with  opportunity  for  further 
advancement.  Please  send  experience 
and  references  to  Ogden  Nutting,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Ogden  Newspapers,  1600 
Main  St.,  Wheeling.  W.  Va.  26003. 

PREISS  FOREMAN  for  small  Zone  3  | 
afternoon  daily.  Reply  in  confidence  ! 
stating  full  qualifications  and  informa-  : 
tion  including  money  desired.  Box  1593,  I 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNEYMAN  LETTERPRESSMAN,  j 
rotary  web  letterpress.  Persons  inter-  I 
ested  in  moving  to  Lakeland,  Florida,  : 
please  apply  by  resume:  Ledger,  401  S. 
Missouri  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33801,  or  ; 
phone  (818)  688-6011,  ask  for  Press-  ; 
room  Suiierintendent.  : 


PRODUCTION  \ 

TYPESETTER  SUPERVISOR  for  di-  ! 
versified  job  Phototypesetting  depart-  ' 
ment.  Familiar  with  markup.  ai>ecing  | 
type,  layout.  Schedule  and  coordinate  j 
typesetting  and  paste-up.  State  full  de¬ 
tails,  salary.  Replies  confidential.  Zone 
2.  Box  1566,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

OUTSTANDING 

GROWTH 

OPPORTUNITY 

Production  staff  position  working  on  j 
operational  and  project  type  assign¬ 
ments  in  all  areas  of  production.  j 

Position  reports  directly  to  the  Produc-  ; 
tion  Manager  and  is  available  due  to  | 
a  promotion.  | 

Required  is  a  thorough  knowledge  | 
of  newspaper  production  processes  and 
methods,  experience  in  new  production 
processes  and  excellent  communication 
skills.  A  degree  preferred.  This  position 
offers  outstanding  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement  Area  5. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  in  com¬ 
plete  confidence  to  Box  1690,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  COMPOSING  ROOM  FORE¬ 
MAN — Two  shift  operation  averaging 
200  pages  per  week.  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  daily  now  going  cold  type.  Oi)- 
portunity  to  become  Production  Man¬ 
ager.  Salary  mid-teens,  top  benefits. 
Box  1610,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MARK-UP  SITUATION,  offset 
daily  using  Photon  equipment.  Perma¬ 
nent  situation  in  excellent  livability 
area.  Good  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  complete  resume  and  background 
references  to  Personnel  Dept.,  Union- 
Bulletin.  P.O.  Box  1358,  Walla  Walla. 
Wash.  99362. 


WEB  OE'E’SET  production  manai^r 
needed  by  Midwest  newspaper  and  job 
plant.  $14,000  to  start.  Bonuses  up  to 
$6,000  first  year  with  efficient  operation. 
Great  potential.  Best  fringes.  Please 
give  details  on  what  you  know  and  can 
do.  Box  1592,  Elditor  A  Publisher, 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

NORTHWEST  DAILY  AND 

BIG  COMMERCIAL  PLANT 

First  of  all — yes,  we’ll  pay  a  very 
top  salary.  And  we’ll  give  you  the 
freedom  and  support  to  do  your 
own  thing.  In  return  we  ask  that 
you  have  the  background,  the  man¬ 
agement  skills  and  the  drive  to 
make  this  one  of  the  moat  efficient 
quality  operations  in  the  nation. 

This  is  the  production  manager’s 
job  at  The  Vancouver  (Wash.) 
Columbian.  We  are  a  36,000  daily 
with  a  projected  growth  rate  of 
atout  7  percent  per  year.  And  one 
of  the  largest  circular  printing 
plants  on  the  West  Coast.  Our  6- 
unit  Goss  Metro  press  runs  three 
shifts,  seven  days  a  week. 

Our  mechanical  departments  are 
union.  It’s  a  g<^  union  situation. 

We  treat  them  right  with  good 
pay.  good  conditions,  good  equip¬ 
ment — and  concern  and  respect. 
’They  treat  us  right  with  good  at¬ 
titude,  quality  work,  high  produc¬ 
tivity — and  they’ll  go  the  extra  mile 
when  necessary.  No  press  manning 
or  other  union  restrictions.  We  need 
a  person  who  can  keep  all  this  go¬ 
ing — and  make  it  one  notch  better. 

Great  paper  I  State  editorial  and 
photo  award  winner.  80  percent  cir¬ 
culation  coverage.  Relatively  young 
management  team  with  progressive 
management  philosophy.  Every  de¬ 
partment  manager  is  excellent. 
Great  bunch  to  work  with.  Excep¬ 
tionally  attractive  plant. 

Great  town  1  Attractive  city  of  46,-  | 

000  just  10  minutes  from  Portland, 
Oregon.  Fastest  growing  city  in  | 
Washington,  but  not  yet  spoilt  by  ! 
traffic  and  urban  sprawl.  On  the  | 
Columbia  river  and  just  90  minutes  ! 
from  ocean  beaches  or  Mt.  Hood  i 
skiing,  60  minutes  from  the  best  i 
fishing  and  camping  in  the  North¬ 
west. 

Commercial  volume  is  running  at 
about  $3,000,000  annually.  This, 
along  with  our  goal  for  top  quality 
and  efficiency  on  both  the  daily  and 
commercial  operation  is  why  we  | 
need  an  exceptionally  strong  pro-  i 
duction  manager.  I 

The  ideal  profile  is  a  person  with 
an  education  in  industrial  engineer¬ 
ing  who  has  had  at  least  four  years 
newspaper  production  experience  in  | 

a  responsible  position  in  an  offset  | 
newspaper  plant,  and  who  has  a  ! 

good  knowMge  of  both  newspaper 
composing  and  press  work.  That’s  a  | 

tough  combination  to  find.  And  if  it  | 
can’t  be  found  we’ll  settle  for  a  lit-  i 
tie  bit  less.  I 

Even  if  you’re  really  happy  in  your  | 

present  job — I’ll  bet  you’ll  be  hap¬ 
pier  here.  You’ll  probably  make 
more  money  too.  Write  Don  Camp¬ 
bell,  The  Columbian,  Vancouver,  | 

Washington  98660,  and  tell  me  i 

about  yourself  in  a  letter  and  a  I 
resume.  Replies  absolutely  confi¬ 
dential.  I 


NEWSPAPER 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER 

Northern  California 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  a  multi¬ 
plant  group  of  newspapers  with 
headquarters  located  in  Sacra¬ 
mento.  California,  has  challenging 
position  at  corporate  level  for  ex¬ 
perienced  Industrial  Engineer  .  .  . 
preferably  someone  with  strong 
new  process  and  plant  design  ex¬ 
perience.  Good  salary  plus  liberal 
vacation,  medical  and  retirement 
benefits.  All  replies  held  in  strict 
confidence. 

Send  detailed  resume  including 
availability  for  interview  to: 
Personnel  Department 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
21st  and  Q  Streets 
Sacramento,  California  95813 
(An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer) 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
Offset  daily.  Zone  2,  ITU  seeks  progres¬ 
sive  Composing  Room  Foreman.  If  you 
are  presently  No.  2  or  3  person,  and  de¬ 
sire  to  be  No.  1,  have  experience  in  cold 
type,  ycu  could  be  our  candidate.  For¬ 
ward  resume,  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1572,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PLANT  ENGINEER,  experienced,  with 
degree  in  Mechanical  or  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering  or  equivalent  experience. 
Some  experience  in  Air  Conditioning 
highly  desirable.  Midwest  location  with 
combined  circulation  of  250,000,  Write 
giving  education,  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  1^4,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
COORDINATOR 

Nation’s  leading  retail  food  service 
company  needs  Public  Relations  Co¬ 
ordinator.  The  successful  candidate  will 
help  develop  social  publicity  projects 
and  direct  their  execution  by  outside 
agencies,  create  publicity  materials  for 
local  use  by  franchisees,  edit  bi-monthly 
news  magazine  going  to  employees  and 
franchisees  and  their  store  personnel, 
assist  with  press  relations,  write 
siieeches,  etc. 

EXPERIENCE  DESIRED  includes  min¬ 
imum  2  years  as  reporter  or  editor  on 
daily  newspaper  and  1  year  in  cor- 
Iiorate  or  agency  Public  Relations. 
OPPORTUNITY  for  advancement  for 
hard  working,  imaginative  PR  pro¬ 
fessional.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Outstanding  benefit  pack¬ 
age  including  profit  sharing.  Send  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  history  to: 

B.C.  Munday 

KENTUCKY  FRIED  CHICKEN 
CORP. 

P.O.  Box  13331 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40213 

An  Elqual  Opportunity  Employer 


Positions 
Wonted .  • . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER/AD  DIREO 
TOR.  At  31,  experience  includes  man¬ 
agement  of  19M  daily,  ad  agency, 
newspaper  ad  sales  and  teaching  uni¬ 
versity  course  in  advertising  design  and 
sales.  Box  916,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ARTISTS /CARTOON!  STS 

YOUNG,  TALENTED,  versatile  and 
experienced  newspaper  artist/ cartoon¬ 
ist,  editorial  and  sports.  Pric^  right. 
Available  September.  Third  party  con- 
toct:  Mr.  Straka  (812)  426-6369. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  with  18 
years  experience  in  all  phases  of  circu¬ 
lation  and  promotion  on  dailies  and 
weeklies.  Looking  for  challenge  I  Zones 
1,  2,  3  preferred.  Box  1680,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  CIRCULATION  Director. 
14  years  experience  and  proven  track 
record  in  ail  phases  of  Circulation 
Management  including  responsibility 
for  Mailroom  and  Fleet  Oi>erations  on 
75,000  category  MEIS  combM  as  well  as 
weeklies.  Background  in  Circulation 
Management  from  District  Manager  to 
the  last  8  years  as  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager/Director.  Qualified  for  Business 
Manager/ Assistant  to  Publisher  po¬ 
sition  as  well  as  Circulation  Director. 
All  confidences  mutually  respected. 
Box  1506,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

RECRUITMENT  ADVERTISING  spe¬ 
cialist,  knowledgeable  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  classified  and 
classified  display  advertising.  3  years 
major  newsi>aper  experience  and  5 
years  ad  agency  experience.  Box  1678, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

17  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  in  advertis¬ 
ing  management.  Weekiy,  large  and 
small  dally.  All  phases  including  public 
service.  Reiocation  no  problem.  Write 
Box  1609,  Editor  &  Publisher  for  1*6- 
sume.  Available  now. 

YOUNG  AND  HUNGRY.  I’ve  had  the 
titles,  introduced  new  products  and 
concepts,  started  new  divisions.  9  years 
communications  experience  in  radio, 
print,  mail  order.  Aggressive,  prefer 
West  Coast,  18-24  range  plus  fringe. 
For  details  write  Box  1526,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.  90213. 

SALESMAN— Out  of  New  York  City 
rat  race  over  16  years.  Advertising,  all 
types  of  creative  promotions,  comi)eti- 
tive  experience.  Box  1604,  Elditor  & 
Publisher, 

AD  MANAGER-PLUS,  with  35%  sales 
increase  in  current  job  with  multi¬ 
weekly  and  shopper,  seeks  greater  po¬ 
tential.  Box  1480,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  AD  DIRECTOR,  non-metro 
daily.  60.  BJ  Missouri,  3250.  Aren  3. 
4,  6,  8.  Box  1031,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


CREATIVE  ’73  Notre  Dame  University 
English  grad  seeks  challenging  work  in 
Journalism.  Ambitious,  hard-working. 
Any  Zone.  Resume  and  writing  sam¬ 
ples  on  request.  Box  1608,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AWARD  -  WINNING  JOURNALISM 
GRADUATE  seeks  reporting  or  copy 
editing  position  with  newspaper  or 
trade  organization.  Will  accept  low 
salary  in  exchange  for  experience.  Any 
location.  William  Hagen.  11617  35th 
Ave,,  Beltsville,  Md.  20705. 

MY  CRAFT:  Features,  sports,  news. 
And  at  25,  I’ll  still  listen  to  you.  2 
years  experience,  camera  ability,  enter¬ 
taining  style.  BA  in  Journalism. 
Weekly,  small  daily  or  public  informa¬ 
tion  desired.  Anywhere.  Edison  Vogel, 
9355  Moon  Rd.,  Saline.  Mich.  48176. 

ENERGETIC  REPORTER.  32.  editing 
experience,  seeks  writing  or  editing 
position  all  zones.  Elxperienced  in  city 
hall,  police,  state  news  coverage ;  also 
campus  reporting  at  Wisconsin.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed  AP.  Almost  PhD  (hu¬ 
manities),  academic  honors.  Extensive 
academic  editing  (politics  and  litera¬ 
ture)  ;  minors  in  journalism  and  his¬ 
tory.  Box  1561,  Editor  Publisher. 

FIRST-CLASS  EDITOR  seeks  copy 
desk  spot  with  potential  on  medium  to 
metro  daily.  College,  19  years  experi¬ 
ence,  40  years  old,  marri^.  Box  1561, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLUMBIA  COLLEXIE  GRAD,  mag¬ 
azine  editor,  news  rei)orter,  Mensa,  21, 
Oklahoman,  bemused,  looking  for  in¬ 
volved.  involving  work.  Call  (405) 
843-0202  or  write  Box  1529,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIETNCED  REPORTER,  27, 
seeks  position  as  a  political  or  general 
assignment  reporter  on  a  medium  or 
large  newspaper,  BS  in  Journalism. 
Over  6  years  experience,  including  cov¬ 
erage  of  4  sessions  of  the  Kentucky 
legislature.  Male,  single,  currently  re¬ 
porter  for  Illinois  daily.  Florida,  Zones 
2,  6.  Box  1499,  Editor  &  Pubisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER — Second  man  on  6- 
man  staff,  have  had  editing  experience. 
Talented,  hard-working,  34,  J-Grad. 
Recently  divorced,  wish  to  start  new 
life  elsewhere.  Box  1614,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORS:  PUBLISHER 


EDITORIAL 


WELL-ROUNDED  6  year  California 
metro  reporter  with  good  credentials 
desires  a  better  job  on  West  Coast, 
Box  1546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  OR  PUBLICITY— Writ¬ 
ing  experience.  ’72  grad  seeks  position 
on  magazine,  newspaper  or  in  book 
publishing  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  Box  1564,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  24,  now  on  100,000  daily, 
seeks  move  to  metro  iKjwer  house.  Ag¬ 
gressive,  good  writer.  Masters  degree. 
Will  cover  any  beat  with  non-stop 
energy.  Box  1535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BRIGHT,  SELF-STARTING  MAJ,  some 
experience,  wants  spot  as  reporter  or 
deskman.  Prefer  sports,  but  flexible. 
Know  camera,  layout,  go  anywhere. 
Drive.  Jeff  Landaw,  37  City  Blvd., 
Staten  Island.  N.Y.  10301.  (212) 

727-3634. 

AGRICULTURE  NEWS  a  problem? 
Recent  J-grad  with  farm  background 
seeks  reporting  position,  any  Zone. 
Small  town  daily  writing  and  photog¬ 
raphy  experience.  Box  1541,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR-ME.  Proven  leader,  motivator, 
enterpriser  wants  career  i>08ition.  18 
years  experience  all  size  dailies.  Box 
1516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  —  Recent  J-School 
graduate.  Sports  editor  of  major  col¬ 
lege  daily.  Prefer  Southern  U.S.  but 
will  relocate  anywhere.  Write  Box 
1492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JUNE  JOURNALISM  GRAD,  2  years 
professional  experience,  looking  for  be¬ 
ginning  but  challenging  position  on 
large  or  medium  size  daily.  Experience 
in  sports  and  news  writing,  desk  work, 
layout,  columns,  features  and  editorials. 
Fast,  accurate.  Any  Zone.  Box  1525, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDUCATION  WRITER 
Won  national,  state,  local  awards  in 
7  years  on  230M  daily.  Wrote  weekly 
analysis  column  last  2^2  years.  13  years 
a  newsman.  Wish  change  to  continue, 
expand  in-depth  coverage.  Box  1563, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED,  responsible  newsman 
seeks  job  on  PICTURE  DESK  or  city 
desk.  EIxperienred  in  photo  editing, 
captioning,  layout,  copyreading,  re¬ 
write,  reimrting  and  photography,  20 
years  plus  on  3  dailies.  Box  1538, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REJPORTER — 12  years  experience,  all 
beats.  Can  handle  desk.  Photo  oriented. 
Married.  Available  for  small  daily, 
weekly.  Box  1493,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIE’NCED  magazine  writer/ed¬ 
itor,  28,  seeks  challenging  job  with 
aware,  penetrating  magazine  or  week¬ 
ly  paper;  prefer  East  or  West  Coast. 
Lincoln  Bates,  1333  Federal  #6,  Los 
Angeles,  CaliL  90025. 


ABLE  REPORTER,  23,  with  1  year 
experience,  BA  in  Political  Science, 
and  demonic  curiosity,  looking  for  a 
position  where  he  can  exorcise  it. 
Contact  Gordon  Greisman,  2  MacDon¬ 
ald  PI.,  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  10583  or  call 
(212)  279-3773. 


GOTTA  GET  OUTTA  NEW  YORK 
CITY  and  back  in  the  fold.  Haven’t 
written  a  news  story  in  seven  years 
but  don’t  bold  it  against  me.  Eager  to 
relocate  in  Zones  1  and  2  (any  position, 
any  medium,  any  size).  Three  years 
general  reporting  with  some  photog¬ 
raphy  and  teletype.  No  Sports.  Hours, 
salary  open.  Male,  31,  single.  Photo, 
clips  upon  request.  Box  1559,  EHitor  & 
Publisher. 

EiXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
writer,  BA  Photojournalism,  MS  Mass 
Communications.  544  S.  7th  #3,  San 
Jose,  Calif,  96112. 

REPORTER  with  10  years  experience — 
6  on  major  Eiast  Coast  daily — seeks  edi¬ 
torship  on  small  daily  or  weekly.  Con¬ 
sider  any  Zone.  C.  M.  White,  12  Roe 
Lane,  Arnold,  Md.  21012.  Phone  (301) 
757-0184  after  4:30  PM. 
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EDITORIAL 

NEWS  REPORTER  —  Young,  hard¬ 
working,  industrious  and  imaginative. 
Much  college  journalistic  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  news,  production  and  drama 
criticism.  Anxious  for  professional  ex¬ 
perience  and  eager  to  learn.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Resume  and  top  references 
available.  Box  1606,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  —  Young,  with  3 
years  experience  covering  college  and 
prep  sports,  column  writing,  desk  work, 
some  layout.  J-School  grad  seeking  job 
in  the  Midwest  or  South,  preferably  in 
area  with  college  or  pro  sports.  Clips 
and  resume  on  request.  Box  1603, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 

Researcher,  U.S.-born,  with  French, 
German,  Russian.  Spanish.  10  years 
Europe.  Travel  and  business  writing 
credits.  Martin  Sokolinsky,  76  DeHaven 
Dr.,  Yonkers,  N.Y,  (914)  375-0067. 

1971  NOTTIE  DAME  GRAD,  with  3 
years  of  rewarding  experience  on  cam¬ 
pus  daily,  is  suffering  from  an  unful¬ 
filled  addiction  to  newspaper  work.  I 
will  go  anywhere,  do  everything.  Try 
me!  Box  1374.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  32,  enjoys  breathing, 
seeks  job  where  cigarette  smoke  doesn’t 
pollute  newsroom  air.  Hard  news,  fea¬ 
ture.  investigative,  layout,  editing  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1591,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  J-GRAD  with  professionai  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  slot  with  daily  or  week¬ 
ly.  Background  includes  general  report¬ 
ing,  feature  writing,  copy  editing,  lay¬ 
out,  makeup  on  local  weekly.  Now  in 
East,  willing  to  go  anywhere  for  right 
spot.  Box  1597,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  is  where  I  want  my  family 
and  myself  to  live.  I’m  32  and  write  for 
one  of  the  largest  U.S.  magazines.  De¬ 
sire  return  to  a  newspaper.  I’ve  re¬ 
ported  and  edited  for  best  papers  in 
country.  Write  for  clips,  resume.  Box 
1602,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR,  all-around 
writer,  MS.  Fast-mover  seeks  more 
growth  oriented  book.  Experience  in 
photography,  travel,  features,  layout, 
readership  building.  Top  professional 
man.  Box  1583,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CRITIC-FEATURE  WRITER  with  4 
years  experience  covering  all  phases  of 
the  arts,  especially  film  and  theatre  re¬ 
views,  for  newspapers,  seeks  j>osition. 
English-Journalism  degree  plus  study  at 
National  Critics  Institute.  Resume,  clips. 
Box  1584,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM  seek  outdoor- 
environmental  writing  positions  on 
ecology-oriented  daily,  weekly  or  mag¬ 
azine.  Varied  backgrounds  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  natural  resources;  energetic, 
enthusiastic,  dependable.  Will  relocate. 
Bo.x  1585,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


WRITER,  EDITOR  seeks  return  to 
journalism.  Prefer  writing-desk  position 
on  small  or  medium  daily.  Ehetensive 
past  editorial  experience  as  reporter, 
city  editor,  news  editor,  etc.  Thorough 
graphic  arts  background.  Also  ad 
agency  experience.  Age  29,  BSJ,  family 
and  employed  as  Technical  Literature 
Exlitor  in  Ohio.  Box  1577,  Eklitor  ft 
Publisher. 

PRIZE-WINNING  EDITOR  of  weekly 
seeks  challenging  job  with  daily.  Edu¬ 
cation,  features  specialty.  Box  1581. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR.  24,  on 
Virginia  weekly  seeks  entertainment- 
feature  writing  position  on  large-sub¬ 
scription  daily.  Conscientious,  indefati¬ 
gable  worker  with  top  references  and 
invaluable  experience  as  film  critic  on 
Hollywood  trade  paper.  MA  in  Journal¬ 
ism  and  extensive  background  as  celeb¬ 
rity  interviewer  and  drama-nightclub- 
TV  reviewer.  Will  relocate  anywhere 
for  salary  commensure  with  skills.  Box 
1582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EMPLOYED  REPORTER  with  BA  and 
4  years  work  on  all  beats  wants  grow¬ 
ing  room.  PM  daily  any  Zone.  Write 
Box  1595,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 

I  REVIEWED  117  MOVIES  last  year 
for  major  daily.  You  don’t  need  staffer 
for  sharp,  concise  film  reviews.  I’ll  do 
long-distance.  Interested.  I’m  cheap. 
Bo.x  1543,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Composing 
Room  Superintendent.  Know  cold  tyi>e 
operation.  Union  Law.  Prefer  West 
Coast.  All  replies  answered.  Box  1601, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COLD  TYPE  PRODUCTION  man  seeks 
new  challenge.  Experienced  with  com¬ 
puters.  conversions  and  composing 
room  problems.  Box  1598,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PR  PRO.  31,  seeks  challenging  ix>sition 
in  clean-air  location.  Right  job  more 
important  than  salary.  Now  working ; 
9  years  experience;  J-grad.  Box  1496, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
Publications,  press  relations  pro,  na¬ 
tionally  published,  seeks  D.C.  associ¬ 
ation  post.  Jack  Cummins,  1733  N  St. 
N.W.  (202)  785-2490. 

PUBLICITY — 10  years  PR,  15  news: 
excellent  writer :  now  working.  Box 
1544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  “r  R«- •  'J  R newsman 

^  ^  to  reveal  sources 


How  do  you  handle  corrections? 


President  Nixon’s  press  conference 
complaint  that  charges  about  money  spent 
at  San  Clemente  were  carried  “usually  in 
eight-column  heads”  in  most  papers,  but 
“the  retraction  ended  back  up  with  the 
corset  ads,”  received  wide  coverage. 

Even  though  corset  ads  generally  have 
disappeared,  we  believe  the  charge  will  be 
repeated  and  echoed  by  others  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Many  editors  are  accutely  aware  of  the 
problem. 

Frank  Hawkins,  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  wrote  in  his  column  last 
week  that  the  President’s  “point  was  well 
taken.” 

“The  point  was  made  again  last  week 
when  Gov.  Shapp  complained  to  Post- 
Gazette  editors  about  their  handling  of  a 
story  that  appeared  at  the  top  of  Page  1 
on  Aug.  8  under  a  headline  that  read  ‘Gift 
Liquor  Laid  to  Shapp;  Jaffurs  Case  Files 
Taken.’ 

“Although  the  accusation  was  featured 
in  large  type  on  Page  1,  the  governor 
charged,  the  fact  that  in  one  instance 
liquor  had  been  refused  when  delivered  to 
the  Governor’s  mansion  was  buried  far 
dow’n  in  the  story’s  runover  on  an  inside 
page.  Many  people,  he  pointed  out,  read 
headlines  without  reading  the  stories  un¬ 
der  them  and  some  readers  won’t  bother 
to  follow  stories  to  an  inside  page. 

“The  Governor  was  right.  He  put  his 
finger  on  the  newspaper’s  most  glaring 
fault.  It  should  be  of  growing  concern  to 
editors  because  it  damages  newspaper 
credibility.” 

Hawkins  believes  the  headline  is  the 
“newspaper’s  major  pitfall”  because  “the 
headline  that  reports  accusations  seldom 
includes  denials  or  goes  into  examining 
extenuating  circumstances.” 

Everyone  in  this  business  knows  the 
limitations  of  headlines  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  w^riting  meaningful  heads  with  the 
right  count.  Unless  we  go  back  to  the  era 
of  multiple-decks  when  every  salient  point 
in  the  story  was  mentioned  the  problem 
will  remain.  The  technique  of  mentioning 
denials  in  the  first  few  paragraphs  with 
more  complete  explanation  to  follow  helps 
to  solve  it. 

But  what  about  the  errors  of  fact  that 
creep  into  newspaper  pages?  No  matter 
how  hard  newspapermen  strive  for  com¬ 
plete  accuracy  errors  in  reporting  or  writ¬ 
ing  do  occur. 

Most  editors  realize  their  responsibility 
to  “set  the  record  straight”  with  correc¬ 
tive  items  on  important  errors.  It  is  not 
only  an  acknowledgement  of  the  need  for 
accuracy  but  it  is  a  matter  of  fairness  to 
the  injured  party  and  of  information  for 
the  reader. 

But  most  newspapers  still  follow  the 
practice  of  dropping  such  corrections  into 
an  available  hole  anywhere  in  the  paper. 
The  responsibility  to  print  the  correction 
is  achieved,  but  is  the  reader  served? 

The  New  York  Times  has  for  some  time 
anchored  its  corrective  items  next  to  the 
index  on  the  split  page.  They  are  almost 
g^uaranteed  readership  there. 
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We  are  not  advocating  anything  like  a 
“right  of  reply”  or  “equal  time,”  but  edi¬ 
tors  must  stop  being  afraid  of  having 
their  errors  showing.  Pressure  from  read¬ 
ers  eventually  may  force  them  into  it. 
• 

Rock  Island  Argus 
takes  seventh  award 

This  is  the  seventh  year  the  Rock  Is¬ 
land  (Ill.)  Argus  has  won  an  Editor  & 
Publisher  color  competition  award  in  15 
years.  This  year’s  award  was  for  repro¬ 
duction,  black  and  one  color  for  newspa¬ 
pers  under  100,000  circulation. 

The  winner  was  a  Dean  Foods  Company 
(Lemon  Cream  Ice  Milk)  ad  produced  by 
the  Clinton  E.  Frank,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency  in  Chicago. 

Commenting  on  the  latest  award,  Ray 
Tygret,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Argus  said  the  number  of  E&P  awards 
won  by  the  Argus  points  up  the  fact  that 
“we  have  people  on  our  production  depart¬ 
ments  who  take  real  pride  in  their  work.” 
Tygret  also  credited  the  ad  agency  which 
prepared  the  plates  for  excellent  work. 

Press  foreman  Dock  Nowak  said  use  of 
high  grade  newsprint  and  inks  that  are 
considerably  more  expensive  than  some,  a 
pi-ess  kept  in  excellent  condition  and  sharp- 
eyed  attention  by  the  press  crew  helped 
to  account  for  the  good  work  on  the  ad. 
Nowak  said  he  was  particularly  pleased 
that  the  award  was  for  a  yellow  and  black 
ad  as  yellow  is  one  of  the  more  difficult 
colors  to  reproduce  on  newsprint. 

The  winning  Dean  ad  was  part  of  a 
212,000  lines  of  national  color  advertising 
published  in  the  Argus  in  1972.  The  1972 
color  linage  of  national  was  the  highest 
volume  since  1968  and  represented  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  national  linage. 

Four-color  units  of  national  were  excep¬ 
tionally  high  in  1972  with  22  percent  of 
the  Argus’  151  units  being  printed  in  full 
color.  National  linage  showed  a  62  percent 
increase  over  the  previous  calendar  year. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1973, 
color  advertising  accounted  for  13  percent 
of  the  total  national  volume  and  35  per¬ 
cent  w'as  credited  to  four-color  units,  ac¬ 
cording  to  publisher  John  W.  Potter. 


Federal  District  Judge  Edward  Gignoux 
in  Portland,  Me.  ruled  last  week  that  a 
New  Hampshire  reporter  might  disclose 
to  Watergate  investigator  his  sources  for 
an  article  linking  former  Presidential  aide 
Murray  Chotiner  to  acts  of  political  es¬ 
pionage,  including  the  Watergate  break- 
in. 

Last  July,  the  judge  issued  a  protective 
order  at  the  request  of  Arthur  C.  Egan, 
Jr.,  reporter  for  the  Manchester  (N.H.) 
Union  Leader  prohibiting  him  from  re¬ 
vealing  his  sources.  Egan  had  said  his  and 
his  family’s  safety  w’ould  be  endangered  if 
the  sources  were  disclosed. 

Judge  Gignoux  also  removed  the  court- 
ordered  ban  on  releasing  information  ob¬ 
tained  in  depositions  taken  in  Chotiner’s 
$3  million  libel  suit  against  the  Union  and 
Egan.  Although  the  judge  didn’t  rule  on 
whether  investigators  could  be  provided 
information  taken  from  Chotiner’s  and 
Egan’s  depositions,  by  lifting  the  order 
he  removed  the  legal  restraint  keeping 
Egan  from  giving  the  information  him¬ 
self. 

Egan’s  lawyers  told  the  court  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  protective  order  had  been 
serv’ed  because  the  deposition  had  been 
given  in  private. 

Chotiner’s  suit  contended  that  allega¬ 
tions  in  the  article  that  he  had  organized 
three  political  sabotage  teams  with  a 
secret  fund  underwritten  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  and  Las 
Vegas  gambling  interests  were  false.  Cho¬ 
tiner  further  sought  to  keep  the  sources 
of  the  story  confidential. 

• 

Publisher  is  named 
on  Calkins  daily 

Marvin  E.  Ellis  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Burlington  County  (N.J.) 
T  imes. 

Ellis  succeeds  S.  W.  Calkins  who  died 
last  May.  Calkins  founded  the  Times  in 
1958  and  served  as  president  and  publish¬ 
er. 

Ellis  joined  the  Times  in  January  1968, 
as  vice-president  and  general  manager. 
For  six  years  prior  to  that,  he  served  as 
general  manager  of  the  South  Dade  News 
Leader  in  Homestead,  Florida. 
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Kyour 
newsprint  pla 
miles  one  o 


Flint  Ink  can  save  you  money  and  a 
reduce  your  ink  handling  prob-  s 
lems!  How?  Flint  puts  the  Indus-  r 
try’s  largest  tank  truck  delivery  r 
fleet  at  your  service  —  it’s  only  a  i 
phone  call  away.  F 

You’ll  find  Flint  Arrowlith  inks  < 
for  web  offset  newsprint  give  you  \ 
all  the  important  extras  you  need  I 
to  produce  top  quality  printing  at  I 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS: 

25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS 
DENVER  •  HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES 
MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
NEW  YORK  •  PROVIDENCE  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


an  economical  price.  Extra 
strength  to  take  the  fastest  press 
runs.  On-press  performance  to 
make  your  job  easier.  Strict  qual¬ 
ity  controls  that  assure  you  com¬ 
plete  uniformity  from  delivery-to- 
delivery.  You’ll  find  Arrowlith  inks 
perform  best  when  used  with  our 
Miracle  “V-2020”  Concentrate  — 
the  original  alkaline  etch. 


Select  Arrowlith  inks  in  regular 
or  the  new  “Lint  Free”  formula¬ 
tions  in  black  and  colors.  Imme¬ 
diate  coast-to-coast  tank  truck 
delivery  from  these  seven  cities. 
Arrowlith  inks  are  also  available 
from  all  seventeen  Flint  locations, 
by  the  kit  or  drum.  For  fast,  de¬ 
pendable  service  call  your  Flint 
man  today! 


7% 


in  1972,  topping  a  1971  gain  of  more  than 
3,700,000.  A  most  remarkable  achievement 
for  a  tabloid  newspaper. 

This  year  is  moving  along  well,  also. 
Appears  we’ll  gain  over  4,000,000  lines, 
a  lot  of  it  in  color.  Good  color,  too. 

Help  the  News  keep  Colorado  colorful. 
Plan  your  next  schedule  in  color,  in  the 
News,  in  Denver.  Colorado’s  colorful 
newspaper. 


And,  1972  proved  our  efforts  were  most 
impressive.  The  News,  a  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper  published  2124  color  pages. 
Retail  sold  1662  of  them;  general  advertis¬ 
ing  contributed  229  and  classified  233 
pages.  A  gain  of  608  over  1971,  which 
wasn’t  a  bad  color  year,  either. 

Total  advertising  linage  growth 
kept  up  with  the  colorful  growth,  also. 

The  News  gained  more  than  6,700,000  lines 


Start  your  day  with  Denver’s 

Rocky  Mountain  News 

So  much  of  Colorado  does. 


